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OVERSIGHT HEAinX(i OX KLHMENTAIIY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRXTARY 23, 1972 

I louSK OF RKniESKNTATl VKS, 

("oMMnTKi: ON KnucATiox Axn Lahou, 

Washington^ D,C, 
The connnittcc met, piirainnt to call, nt 9:30 n.in., in room i>l7r), 
Raybnrn House Oflicc Building, lion. Carl D. Perkins (cliainuan of 
tho conuni(tcc) presiding. 

Present: Repi*esentatives Perkins, Pucinski, Brademas, Ford, Bell. 
Peyser, Quie, Dellenback, and Landgrebo. 
Chairman Perkins. The committee will come to order. 
A (juorum is present. 

It IS a great pleasure for me to welcome before the conunittoe as our 
first witness one of our distinguished colleagues. Congressman Joel 
Broyhill. I know the great interest that Congressman Broyhill has 
always (lisi)lnyed and luild fnst to in the so-called imi)aetod-aroa 
programs. Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress : maintenance 
and operation and the school construction j^rograms have played a 
great part in helping finance the school sy.stems in your district. 

Tho legislation ^Yas e.xtended through, if I recall, June 30, 1973. 

\\ e are looking into all aspects of the general education program— I 
mean the categorical programs. su(rh ns'Public Laws 815 and 874, and 
tho Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Mr. Pucinski next week will commence hearings on general educa- 
tion bills pending befoi^ the committee. We are hopeful that we can 
sometime later on this year enact a general aid-to-education bill, and 
certainly it is my hoj^e that we will be able to extend and expand the 
impacted-area programs. I Icnow fhese jM'ogranis luive been of tre- 
mendous benefit to the school systems throughout the Nation where 
we have had this so-called governmental impact in the past. The pro- 
grams, to my wav of thinking, have worked out well. 

Congressman Broyh?ll, I am delighted to welcome .you here this 
morning. I do want to ;^.ate that on many occasions when we were in 
troul)le on the IIouso floor you gave the s])onsors of the legisla- 
tion invaluable assistance and we have always appreciated it. We are 
doliirhred to welcome you as our first witness today. 

Proceed in any manner you prefer. 

STATEMENT OP HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OP VIRGINIA 

Mr. Broyhitj.. I feel I should quit now while I am aliead and just 
l)ut my statement in tho record. 

(1) 
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Cliairniiui Perkins. I always thoiiglit yow have dono very well all 
through the yeai's. 

Mr. BuoYiiiM.. 1 thank the chairman for his kind words nd for the 
privilege of appearing before the committee this morning. Realizing 
that the committee does have a very heavy schedule, 1 woiild like to 
snhniit my statement for the record, 

Chainnan Pk:;iwV.s. AVithont objection, the prepared statement will 
be inserted in 1 ' cOrd. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Statkmkxt of Hon. .Toki. T. Hkoyiiii.l, a Hkimikskntativk in Conoiuiss Khom 

TiiK State ok Vikgima 

Mr. Chninnnii : It is n pleasure to ai)iicnr i)cforc your Coniinittoo uMny in 
liohalf of the continuation of i)roKrain8 authorize<l by ruliiic Laws 815 and 871, 
81.st CdiiKivRK, i>rovi(linff for aid to FedcrnHy iniimctcd Bchool nrons. 

As the Comiaittee knowK. these programs have been ndsunderstood and 
actively oi>po.scd by the last four AdminiBtrations. They have been sinKied out 
repeatedly in the press for cari)inj? criticism and such luhols ns **pork barrel" 
nud **handout8". In 1S)70 the President of the United Stiites vetoed the Educa- 
tion nnd Lnhor appropriations measure sent to him hy Congress, nnd in so doiu): 
devoted much of his veto message to criticizing impact aid a^ a wnsteful and 
unfair prognini which fnvors wealthy coumnndtios over the poor. 

It is easy to see hcv thosi* misunderstandings arose, Mr. Chairman, lieiausc 
ever since lOOn we have lumped Impact aid in v-ith all other elementary and 
seeoiulary edjcation programs, nnd In the process wc have failed to lahei it as 
what it was originally intended to he and has In fact been ever .since, a formula 
by which the Federal Government can make a payment in lieu of taxes to the 
communities in which it operates. 

Whether or not we support the enactment of more and more legislation to tnko 
from the haves and give to the have nots, these programs were never Intended 
to be that kind of social legislation. Enactment of these laws and their continued 
funding over the years has represented an acknowledgement on the part of Con- 
gress that the Vcderal Government haa an obligation to the communities in 
which It operates comparable to that any private Industry which operated in a 
similar manner would Dave. 

I might say at this point that my own communities in Northern Virginia would 
fare much better flnancJally If we could assess and tax all the federally owne<l 
proiMjrty on the same oasis It would be taxed If it were private Industry. In 
Arlington County, for example, we have 4.0 square miles, or approximately 128 
million square feet under Federal pontroU This is 18% of the total land area. 
Some of this land Is extremely valunhle. as is denionstated by the fact that land 
between the Pentagon and the Washington National Airport is valued at alxait 
$12 a square foot, and land In the Rosslyn complex not far away at more than 
.S2fl a square foot However, if we estimated on the basis of 18% of all the Arling- 
ton County property and all types of zoning, then assumed a rock bottom pric e 
of $4.00 per square foot, the market value of goverimient held propertv in .\r- 
lington would be $r»22,9C0,000. a.id If it were assessed at 40% of appraised value, 
or .$205,000,000. annual revenue from real estate taxes alone would be a minimum 
of $7,851,500. 

The impact aid programs enable the Federal Government to pay part of the 
cost of educating children of employees who work or live on these tax-free proper- 
ties. \U\t these payments fall far short of meeting the full obligation the Fedenil 
Government, as an employer and property owner, would assume were it privately 
owned and operated. Arlington County's share of impact aid for Fiscal 1971 is 
$1,853,208, roughly .$0 million less than Ihe County would receive in real estate 
taxes alone for comparable non-Federal property. 

Mr. Chairman, it Is unfortunate that after so many years of recog ition hy 
Congress that we do have an obligation to these communities, we must continue 
to defend it year after year from charges that it somehow discriminates against 
the poor of the Nation. I believe we made a grave mistake hack in 1005 in not 
fighting much harder to prevent lumping impact aid in with other education 
programs your Committee considers from time to time, as we have made it a 
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lUtle more difficult for critics to accept our cxplunation of its puriwsc. 1 have 
introduced and supported measures which would provide for direct Kedoral 
pnyments to communities in lieu of real property taxes, and 1 helieve enaetiuout 
of such legislation would remove once and for all the question of the purpose 
and equity of payment of tliese funds. But until such time as Congress acts 
favorably on an alternative proposal. 1 urge tJie Comuiittee to continue and oven 
to consider expanding payments under Public Laws 8in and 874 to more ixv 
curate y reflect the revenue loss sustained by those conununities in whicJi the 
federal government operates on tax-free projierty. 

Mr. BnoYini.L. I think we should attempt to dnrify what the ori^^- 
inul concept of the impact aid pro^rram was. I know the chairman of 
tlie committee was a iMember of Con^rress at that time. I came to 
( on«rross ri;rht after the ])rogram was eiiactod. It was my mulei*stand- 
in;r that while the use of the word "imi)act'' recofrnizcd the .sudden 
fhnist of Federal operations in the conunnnities, the main reason to 
justify the aid was the fact that the Federal Govorninont was in 
these conununities oi)eratins as an industry and that i)roperty liad 
l)eon taken olF tJie tax rolls, wliicli is generally the main source of rev- 
enue to support the school system in any community. 

1 on can take any town, the town of Pittsburgh or any town, a prin- 
ciiml industrial town, and you will find u major part of the tax rev- 
(Mine comes from the i)lace where people work, not where they live, 
because the residences themselyes are a dead urn to the community. 
In fact, tlie President has suggested another form of raising revenue 
m order to support the school systems of the country because resi- 
dences alone certainly cannot do it. 

So I think we should clarify and emphasize why we haye the im- 
l)ncted aid program to start with ; that is, there is a payment in lieu of 
taxes based on the fact that the Federal Government is there operat- 
ing as an industry. 

I urge that the committee do something to further clarify what 
the iiui)act aid legislation, or Public Laws 815 and 874, is all about. 

C.hairinan Pkrkins. The gentleman is analyzing the situation cor- 
rectly. I served on the subcommittee buck in 1049, the subcoiiuu'.ttee 
that drafted the original impact aid legislation, and we had in mind 
one thing. AVhcn the Federal Government came in, took over proi)- 
erty. took it ofV the tax rolls, the local government was to be compen- 
sated for Its loss of local revenue. 

(to ahead, Mr. Jiroyhill. 

Mr. BnoYiiiLL. I am not talking about wasteland, Mr. Chairman, 
or park lands or property that is of no value taxwise to the coimunni- 
< les. 1 am talking about productive property. 

If tliat property were assessed at the same rate as other property 
in the coiuimmity, averaging out assessment of residential and busi- 
ness property, we would receive six times more in Arlin^'ton County 
than we receive through Public Laws 815 and 874. 

We should do smuething to clarify for not only this administration 
hut Inture admini.strations tliat we are talking about a Fed:.ral ob- 
ligation and not a handout or something of that sort. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I^know- that the coniniittec has expressed 
Its concern many times about the unceitainty as to whether the pro- 
gram IS going to bo continued or wdiether the appropriations ai-e going 
tf) be made from year to year. Once we put a program on the books, 
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ihc cominiinitios «ro( msimI (o livin;: with i(, Mnlici]):»(o (ho UuuU 
inir in i'Wrh yo;\y,\\\u\ ihcvsot (hohmlirot u<'<M)nli.i;rly. 

Thou when ai>])ro|)ri:il ions arc mt hack or (htM'o is n throMt of nol 
o.\(iMi(lin)L' tho pro^rnnn. thov fnco :i roal i^'ohh^ni tivinij: (o ivnniin 
sonntl and oHicicnt in |)ro])jinnj»' thrir Inuliri^ts from vi'iw (o yojir. 

So ir (h(\ ronunidoc can do sonu'thinir to ohnnnatc tho do^roo of 
unrcrljiint y — (hrr(» is nothini: ovqv coniidotoly (vrlain nhont what 
C'onirross will do from year to year, but: T think wo can nndco it nioro 
jis>:nriMl. 

Third, in an olVort (o oliniinafo this constant criticisni that rich com- 
ninnitios an* «:oftin,ij: honofits from impacted aid pro^rranis and that 
\vc shonhl dircci it at conuminitics wh(Mv the need is ^rcat(M\ I say 
a;rain it is an oI»H^ation. If it i>; an oidipition. wc cnnnot rcncirc on an 
obligation jnst hocause wo think thn ])ooido to whom wo own tho oh- 
liiration (h) not nood it. 

T thiniv wo shonhl sot this np as a pormanont obh^^ation (hat will ho 
mot from yoar to year, and thon. whon wo como nlon;: with th<' other 
olomontary and secondary odncation pro^rranis. nmre omplnusis ran he 
placed on'the need of theVonnnnnity, what thoconnnanity is doinir for 
ilsol f, what tho sonre(»s of rovonno ha])pon to ho. and n»ayl>o credit oa): 
ho uivcn to thcni or to the Federal (lovornment for tho im])art aifl 
fniids that tlio comnnmity has roooivod. so that the ])ro;rrams that 
shonhl bo based on need— and I th^nk an elementary and secondiM V 
«ionoral odncation pro«rrnm shonld ho — are f nndod on that basis. There 
is no point in foodin*,' Fodornl f nnds to the wealthy oonnnnnitios at the 
same rate as tho ])oor oonnnnnitios. Bnt at the same time yon eonhl then 
take into consideration the needs of all conmumitios, inclndin^ those 
who benefit from (he im])acted aid ))n)^ram, to determine if (hey 
are indeed woaltliy connnnnitios and do not need the l)onefits of Fed- 
eral snpport for olomontary and secondary odncation ])ro;rrams. 

In other words, ^fr. Clnnrmaiu instead of ar^^nin;: yoar in and year 
ont as to whether tho wealthy comnnmitios or allo«rcd wealthy com- 
mnnitios arc entitled to tho benefits of impact aid. eliminate need 
entiivly from fnturo considerations of imj^act aid and make that a 
factor only in tho consideration of the general olementary and sec- 
ondary education projrram. 

That would help to clarify this ])roblem which I think shonhl be 
dariliod. and also to eliminate) this (lepvo of uncertainty which makes 
it extremely dillicalt for those connnnnitios to plan their biid«^ots year 
in and year ont. and have a sound, ofliciont, and orderly educational 
system. 

' 'I'hank you very nmch, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairnlan Pr.niciNS. I^t mo say to you. ^[r. Bmyhill. that, in my 
judfruient, whon the connnittoe members road your testimony they will 
find that you have boon most helpful to the committee. You have 
certainly pointed up the problems to tho connnittoe, and I am most 
hopeful that wo can take action on them this yoar. 

1 want to thank you nfcum for the sn])port that 3'ou have always 
«*:ivon the committee and the legislation. Chances are the bill will not 
bo marked up for several months, but wo will confer with you a;rain 
from time to time and may call you back. 

Mr. Broyitttx. Thank you very much. 



^fr. DKiJiKNFU('K. Mr. Cliainnnn. ninv I innke a bvicl' lomim iit i 

W(5 appiccinto very nnicli, Mr. lirovhill, your l)(»in<r with us. Your 
julvociicy on Ix'lialt oT your constitnenis of (his concept is well Unowii. 
I( hnsl)mi very cllVct ive. niul you do it well. 

Let mo just say very briclly tliat l.nsoiu* individnnl. slr(Mi;rly sMp- 
p(M( llic idea of advaiuv fundin*: and prodic(al)ili( w 'I'lud is a hxviiv 
pari of you><aid. It is frustratin*: for a school district not to know 
what is ^^)i!i^' to h:ipp(Mi. ll is an inipossihic joh when adininist ralors 
arc not ahh« to call the shots a few months in advance, hut an* in the 
niiihUc of a school yoar bc^'orc thcv know what they arc <roinir to *z*^l 
in the way of school aid. Vet^ too frecpiently we have done thai. 

1 think Federal support for .<rhools on an elementary and si»conda' v 
as \v(dl as hi^rluT cducal ion l(»V(d is vital. .Noconnnunity'ever sr.ys i( does 
not need mor(» money, iuu\ you have talked in terms of llie ri( h and 
the ])oor school districts. iTdoes not matter whether you aie <aikin*r 
al)ont the wealthiest .school di.stri<-t in tin; Nation, it will alwavs h.ok 
for additional funds if it .sees them comin^^ 

1 read your te.-;jin>ouy nnd lislenetl to yon :\ir:\\\\ iln> morniiitr. and 
. repeal yon have done it W(dl, defending: tlie idea <»f iM'der:^ ;iid, 
jn)t nece-sarily defendiuii- the present fonnula. 

1 think that is a very important di.slinetion to undvc her.iu.-'i* there 
is a fiindanjental distinction hetween the idea of Federal aid- and I 
think it shonhl he fort hconiin^r—and a di.strict like vours which has 
such a heavy involvement:, with the Federal (ioveliunent. I think 
there; is an ol)li<ration on the ]jart of tho Fetleral Covernnn'Ut lo <'on- 
t rdmte lo.srhool.s. Hut that (h)es not mean that the f<u nuda we have at 
the present ti»ne is tins i(le:il iornuda. Once it is on tin* hooks it is 
dillienlt to change. 

Some of ns who want to support Feileial aid are not of uecc.-sitv 
prepaml to defend the pn^sent fornuda. <So J just wanted to he sure 
that yon understood that particular point, and 1 do not really read 
you as eontrudietin^r that. 1 did not rend in any part of voin* testi- 
mony—and 1 read it over whih? you were talki*u<r_:ni itemd)v-item 
uelenso of the present fonnula. 

You have tlofcnded the pi inciplo, and I think you have done it .(hly 
and well. Wo appreciate ynir testimonv verv nmch tlii.s nn)rnin^r ' 

Clnunnan Pi-iucixs. Cor^gressman lirovhill let me state that J i)er- 
sonnlly feel that your congressional district, tho people that you have 
repn-seutcd so well arc very fortunate, e.sjwially from the viowi)oint 
of the ^rreat sni)l)ort tlmt you have driven the schools. 1 slnire the c(m- 
eern as expressed by Con<rrcssnian Dellenhack that we should do sonu- 
tlun^ about the advance funding aspects that we enacted several ye:irs 
a^ro. We have never gotten the Appropriations Connnittec to go a*lon<'. 
For 1 year they partially went along with ns. But I am hopeful that 
\yc can eliminate some of these problems by timely authorization and 
tnncly funding, including advance funding. That is really one of 
the purposes of these licarings. You have been very helpful to the 
committee. 

Our next witnesses are ropro.sentatives of the National School 
Boards Association : Kenneth Buhnuasteninesident, National School 
Boards A.s.sociation : George. O.ser, Ilou.stou, Tex.: and Augn.^tns 
Steinhilber, National School Boards Association. 
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STATEMENTS OF KENNETH E. BUHRMASTER, PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION; DR. GEORGE OSER, BOARD 
OF EDUCATION, HOUSTON, TEX., INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DIS- 
TRIOT; AND DR. AUGUSTUS W. STEINHILBER, DIRECTOR OF FED- 
ERAL AND CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

M r. Sti:i n i i ilukk. Good inoni iii;r, Mr. Chn innn ii. 

I liuvi' with nio (his inoriunf; tI;o prosidoiit of the Xationul School 
l^)ar(ls Association, Mr. Kenneth Bnnrninster, a hanker hy profession, 
from the. GreenviHe. X.V.. area. Mr. linhnnaster will speak spoeili- 
enlly with respect to special revenue slnirin^. 

1 also have with \m Dr. (Joorfjc Osm*, past president of (he Houston, 
Tex.. Independent School District, and cnvu^ntly a nuMnher of tliat 
board and of the XSBA le^jislativo comniitteo. ITe will talk specili- 
cally with respect to sonic of the operations of cnrrent pro<;ranis, and 
zero in on title I. 

(Iiairnian I^kukins. Withont objection, all ytnn* ])repared state- 
nieiUs will he inserted in the record. 
(Tlie statements referred to follow* :) 

S•^A•|•^:^u:^•r ok Kennwii K. HrniiMASTKU. I*Ki:Kn)KNT, N'ation.m. Scnooi. HoAnnn 
Association, on Hkiiai.k of tiik National Scuooi. Hoakps Association 

Mr. Clinirinan, nicnihcra of the Committee, my name is Kenneth G. Bahr- 
master. President of the NntionnI School nonrd.s Assacintion. I nni nocompanie»l 
hy Dr. ("Ji'orKO Oser, Meinher. Uoaston, Texas, Ia(lei>en(lent »School District, an(i 
T)r. Aa^ast W. Steinhilher. Director of Federal and Conj;ressionnl Relations of 
the Assoi-intioii. They will both he available to assist in naswering year qaes- 
tions. 

The National School Boards Association is the only major education organiza- 
tion reiirepontinR school honrd members — who are in some areas ciiUed school 
trustees. Throaphout the nntion, ai)pr()xlmately 84.000 of these individuals arc 
Ass()('iati(m ineinl)erK. These peoi)le, in turn, are responsihle for the education 
of more than 05 i)ercent of all the nation's puhlic school children. 

Currently niarkinR its thirty-first year of service, NSBA is a federation of state 
school hoards associations, with direct local school hoard affiliates, constituted 
to strcnRthen local lay control of education and to work for the imiirovomcnt 
of education. Most of these school hoard memhers. like yourselves, are ele<rtcd 
public ofDcials. Accordingly, they arc politically accountable to their constit- 
uents for hotU educational policy and fiscal nmnaKcnient. As lay unsalaried indi- 
viduals, school hoard memhers are in a rather unique position of being ahlo to 
Judge legislative programs, such as revenue sharing, purely from the stand- 
point of public education, without consideration to their personal profos.sional 
interest. In so doing, this last April, at its national convention, the mcnd)ershia 
of the National School Boards Assoeiatlon voted to support the revenue shar- 
ing concept, as it had in past years, by adopting the following resolution : 

"The National School Boards Association urges Congress to assist local school 
districts in meeting their resiwnsihllity to provide appropriate education for all 
public school children through general and/or .•'peclnl revenue sharing plans 
which directly provide funds for all tyi>c.s of puhlic school districts. These funds 
should be di.«trlhuted in a manner which gives due recognition to the educa- 
tional needs, financial effort, and resources of the vnrious school districts." 



Mr. Chairman, before. addressing the .specifics of the hill H.U. 7700, which is 
the .subject of today's hearing. I would like to explore with you the merits of 
two major functions which the Special Revenue Sharing concent serves for school 
hoards, in their efforts to mnke Federal i)roffrains work more effectively. 
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The first of these functions is to relieve school hoards and their superinr(»ndonts 
of some of the nduiinistrativo eft'ort which Is currently required of thoin in the 
ninnngement of Federal education programs. Siwcial Uevenue iSharin^ sets out 
to accomplish this function through the consolidation of existing iirognuns. In 
order to uncover what is at Issue in discussing projsrrai administration. It might 
he helpful to consider the merits of simplifying the current system M»i)arately 
from the merits of consolidation as the means. 

Today the delivery system of Federal education programs is far from simple. 
Indeed any school hoard which desires to take full advantage of the Federal 
effort in education must he In touch with some two do^'.on agencies which admin- 
ister over 200 programs. This year In Its testimony before the re.*«peetive lIou.<<o 
and Senate Appropriation Suheonunittees, the admini.<<tratlon stated that Fed- 
eral aid for state administration costs $lin million. Unforunately. precise fig< 
ures are not available as to how much state and local units are expending for 
this purpose, but we suspect the amount would be enormous. However, rnth(»r 
than dwelling on the question of how much is siH'nt for administration and 
whether such sums are worthwhile commitments for the improvement of edu- 
cation, I will focus on certain of the Inequities which have arisen heeause of 
the.se co.sts. 

As you know, some programs ehannel Federal money directly to local .srliool 
di.'itrict.s while others ixdy on the State education agency as an a(lnuni.<<trativ(' 
intermediary. 

Since most States boards of education are not diroctly involved in the iUrovt 
FcHleral-local tyiw of program, eaeh school district umst he !t.<; own jxrantsnuiu- 
sliip watchdog. Accordingly, jn.st to stay ahreast of new opportuaitic.s—|(»f alone 
to make the commitment of resources to apply for and follownp on projrrani.'^ — 
many districts find that they must employ per.s<mnel to especially .sorvi((> this 
tnak. As expected, only the larger and wealthier distri(?ts caa alTonl sueh liai.son 
services — and hence fully participate in the Federal program. Uy an pnu edurally 
precluding most of the .smaller and lo.s.s wealthy .school districts from rcali.stic 
acce.^is to the direct Federal-local type of grant, the Federal Government is not 
jn.st ignoring, hut is ccmtrihating to the di.^parity of educational opportuuitv 
which exists from district to district. 

Similarly, pursuant to programs which are operated through the Slate hoards 
<>f education, dispnriti(»s of opportunity among school districts are :iNo crcntod. 
While local awareness of programs is much hotter under this sy.stem a.s oppo.^ed 
to the direct Fcileral-local system, the quality of management varies from State 
to State. And this is true, even though .several of the Federal programs provide* 
money for State administration. The reason Is that among States (»f uueeiual 
populntious. the larger States have the advantage of economies of .scalo in pr(»- 
gram management since they receive more funds for admini.stration from all 
sources. Even among States wherein population and wealth are e(|ual, then* an* 
variations In program delivery since some States have proportionatolv fewer 
school districts than <)ther.s. In such cases State-local liaison is easier not just 
because of the fewer numbers of districts to be 8ervice<l hut beoau.se each oi.strict 
will be larger aud hence have more revenue available to pursue Federal programs. 
What this all means is that some States will be able to take the initiative and 
advise every school district of all Federal programs— indeed perhaps oven offer 
guidance— whereas In others the school districts must use their own n*sources 
and Initiative to find out what programs are available and what procedures they 
must follow In order to apply for assistance. 

In light of the foregoiii.% it is our opinion that the massiveness of—and Inek 
of coordination within— the existing Federal program delivery system is giving 
rise to nmnagement costs which are too expensive for all districts and particu- 
larly prohibitive— hence unfair— to the smaller districts, which, Ironically, are 
frequently the ones targeted for Federal relief. lu seeking a feasible correction, 
I would like to turn to the notion of consolidation, which is the vehicle of spoclai 
revenue sharing. 

As we Just saw, regardless of whether we are addressing the direct Federal- 
local type of program or those using the State agency as an Intermediary, the 
twin administrative cost considerations for local school boards are (1) aort*ss to 
the system and (2) program management. Accordingly, my initial comments on 
consolidation will be In terms of these cost considerations. 

On the question of access, the advantages of consolidation programs are at 
least somewhat self-evldeut. Suffice it to say that the fewer the number of 
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S4'p{jrsilc i»ro^M-:jms and the Ifs.^ tlie nnionnt of inOirmnlioii whirli nnisl lie vit\\\* 
iiiunicMira undrr carli. Ilic more feasible it is for Kederal and Stale piVernrueiMs 
jind In be reaelied by — iivory sebool ilislriet. 

Siiiilbirly. we readily note tliat consolidatioa will reduce tlie cost of pronrain 
inaiia^'einent. bonce resultin^r in a Federal effort wbicb is both more ei'ononiieal 
and more eciuilablc. As a rule once a school district is aware of a program, its 
iiHlacenient to apply for and manage that program will, in large part, bear a 
relationship ta (a) the dollar amount ami swjpe of the program and (b) the 
rei alive magnitude of these latter two factors compared to the adiniuistnilive 
overhead involved. In this latter connection it should be remembenjd that the 
time which a superintendent spends in federnl gruntsman.sbip is disereti(mary 
and mast be balanced against the mandatory responsibilities of operating a 
.s(»bool system. Fnrthermoro, the priority generally assigned to federal grants- 
nninsliip, especially fr>r relatively .small pro jewels, is further diruinislied by th(» 
fact tluit success in being awarded a grant is uncertain. Given these factors, 
superintendents are ofteu times di.s-couraged from the outset when applicatioii 
procccinres require extensive infonnation guthering for programs of limited 
ticdiar aaionnt. And this nmy be so even where the program would be important 
to tlie district involved. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, participation in the Federal 
arena is a luxm\v for many school systems, particularly for tlie .siaalier and 
poorer ones. CMi tlio other hand, through the cons(dida'.iou of existing programs, 
superintendents will lind fewer application forms to contend witii, greater 
dollar aiacamts per program, as well as broader program scope. 

As an aside, program consolidation wcnild probaldy lead to a concouuniteut 
admiaistralivc consolidation within the ()nic(* of Kducitiou. Currently, apart 
from the difliculiy of Onding the right oflicc to obtain information, review ap- 
plications, etc.. program users Hud that they nmst maintain cmitact with several 
offices, jnst, say, to handle one application. For example, an application to fund 
a vocati(Mial program for Imudi capped children might renuire separate review 
l)y the Olllce of the Conimissitnier, the Bureau of Adult. Vocational and I'ecbnical 
Education, and the Unreau of Kdueation of the Handicapped. Assuudug tinit 
such an (a*gauiy.ati(und cons(didat i(m wcudd occur, state and local liaison ov(!r' 
h(»ad costs into I he Fed(»ral government wcadd also he greatly reduced. 

At this point, it amy be a;^^^!, if tlie redndion of Administrative overhead Is 
a principle which everybody strives for, and if consolidation is an ofTective means 
to accomplish that end. why then has this aspect of special revenue sharing 
surfaced as a major issue in the education ronun\mity? The answer is with 
neither the princijile of reducing adirnnislrative ovorlmrdon nor the positive 
clYectivcness of censolidatitm. Rather, it is with the importance which some 
ol)servcrs assign to the olTsetting elTcctsof cons(didation. 

Tlicse (jbsirvers believe that 0()ns(diduH(Ui will rcsirlt in :i lower level of 
acciainling. i e.. ipmlity control, on the locnl level. They furti er state that there 
will be a reduction in data feedback to tluise lU'ople on the nati»ai:d level, inchub 
int; (Nanrailtee staff, who are respousil)l(i for federal program design, and. to 
si>nu' degree tliey are prcdiably right. ThercfcM'e. to the extent that aduHuislra- 
tive cas(» and Kederal Cf)Utrol are both necessary and (Exclusive, the real issue 
then hcconies in locating the optimum lialance point between the two. That is, 
W(? suggest tliat the value of the inforuiatifni and control which would be lost 
through ctaisolidation should be weighed in light of the importance! of redueing 
adminisi ra t i vc overhead. 

Ib»wcvcr before reaching the decision to trade off valuable Federal waitrol. 
we wcmlfl further suggest that current applicatifui forms and rei»orting reipdre- 
UH-nls he reviewed to deterndno bow nuich of the infonnation which is presently 
collected is even necessary to assure satisfactory levels of program accfuaiting 
aad guidance. It udght also be advisable to detenaine tu what extent the t^ur- 
rent flow of paper Is actually being used by the Adndnisti'ation and Couunittee 
staffs for those purposes. 

As a final thought, perhaps the whole question of balancing program admin- 
istration and control can be oir cum von ted through the commitment of .suflioioat 
funds to program: aoooss and management at all throe levels of government so 
that even the-poorest district in the poorest of states will have the same oppor- 
tunity to be awitro of. apply for, and report on, every federal education program. 
However, wo tend to think thnt the cost of preserving both equal program oppor- 
t.aidty and t}gld adndnistration la prohibitive in terms of the e<luoation which 
tluKso funds could otherwise provide. Furthermore, In light of the origins of the 
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hill Aliicli we will hv discussing shortly, it would aiipcar .stdf-evldfut liuU ovt»u 
Ihe udniinistrnlors of the Federal odueation elTcu't agree that ihey iwv alrendy 
gathcriUK a lot of unnecessary inforuiation which just isn't used or at ht-st 
provides only limited valine. 



L'p until now, Mr. Chairman, we have been speaUinij of special revenue sharing 
as a means to ease the end user'.s overhend in terms of access to and nianunoniont 
<d* Federal proKram.s. As I meutimied at the (aUset, .-^iiecial reveiuu? .^harin;: also 
s(?rves Ji second innposo which ovorlnps, but is separate and no less important 
than the lirst. Using progrnni consolidiition ns its vehicle, special rcveune 
sharing permits state and local educatiouul agencies to have greater llexibility 
in t he operation of categorical prognnus. 

Again skeptics will surface who say discretion, not unlike ease of admini."<tra- 
liou, leads to a detoriijration of program (luality and prevents adequate feed- 
haclc for the program designers in WashiugKm. Again, we do not helieve that 
all federal controls should he abandoned. liut. on the other hand, we likewise 
do not helieve that there shonld be tight ndmiuiNtrative oversight solely f«u- the 
sake (»f oversight. Ohvion.sly there is a halance helwoeu the two which can 
prodnce the most elTective and ellicient edueutioual use of federal revenues. 

We do helieve that federal categorical aid in special areas is necessary. Cer- 
tainly when the cost of educating one huiidicapped child, for example, is seven- 
fold that of providing tlie standard education course, school hoards would have 
groat dillicnity in furnishing those services even if more funds were avail a hie 
from Ihe federal level. This is especially so since umny school districts are 
inadec|uately fmided for their standard progrnms. 

However, there are dangers in ovoroatogoriziitioa. When I sny ovorcntegorizn- 
tion, I refer to both the establishment of mirrow snhgoals within programs, as 
well as the cstahllslmicut of separate programs which in tenns of i)uri)o.so Khcuild 
ho under um general category. At this point I wish to brleily outline for you 
sonic of these dniigcrs and again attempt to strike a linhmcc point Itetweeu the 
needs f(ir federal and orCoctive program delivery. 

Since l)oard members are llseally accouutal)le to their const it nencles, they tend 
to approach categorical nssistauee very cauti(msly. For one th'.Mg there is little 
certainty that the Congress or Administration, as the case may irO. will fnud a 
particular program at n given level. Indeed, given the fact that appropriations 
for some programs are 100% of the authori/.cd level niul (>% for others, with 
Itnct nations from year to year, expectations tend to l)o quite low. This is par- 
ticularly true of discretionnry programs wherein pn)gram g(»als and standards 
can change from year to year as well as the level of fimding. Accordingly, s(-hocd 
hoards and their superintendents dosign their programs in u manner geared to 
hedge against those uneortaiuties. Specincally, the programs are designed apart 
from the "normal" operations of the system so they can be turned on, dimmed, 
or off depending on the level of funding, rorlmps the point can bo clarified hy 
example. The desegregation bill which was passed by the Senate this last Spring 
e(mtains some six (hserotionary categories. School boards woidd b(i reluctant to 
inextricably weave an educational park program into their normal openitious if 
they risk hoing caught without funds in the following year. Similarly, their hesi- 
tnney will oven be greater to make that oducati(uml park program intordepond- 
eut with, say, an educati«)nnl T.V. program since Federal funds for that purpose 
nro also imeertain. However, those who favor this degree of categorization argue 
that, to ho elTeetivo, a program such as desegregation must contain suhgoals which 
require very special uses of Federal fmuls. Wo reply that the dogroo of over- 
cut egoriznti on found iu legislation such as the desegregation hill is not going to 
produce well-coordinated programs and, ironically, tlioy are not going to bo inte- 
grated into the existing school program on anything but a temporary basis. 

The same kind of arguments can bo made about the vnrious programs for the 
disadvantiiged such as Title I, Upward Bound. Bilingual, lloadstart. etc. 

In cither ease wo fool that local school distrlots would pursue the same kinds 
of special subprograms as under the existing system, but they would bo relieved 
from the inhibiting factors which I Just described. 

A second danger in ovorcatogorizatlon and ovorrogulatlon is that local school 
hoards are denied the flexibility to accommodate the purposes of the program to 
the special needs of Its pupils. Similarly, we can envision a school district wish- 
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ing to attain a quality integrated school system, in part, through the use of 
educational T.V. But suppose that the funds In that category are already com- 
mitted. That district must then look to a program of secondary importance, but 
never one which Is not established as a special category. Or, as an alternative the 
district may then decide to without any special program although foder.il 
money is available. 

Mr. Chairman, this, In a nutshell summaries our reasons for supiwrting the 
special revenue sharing concept as a means to reduce administrative overli(»;id 
nnd to correct the limiting effects of over categorization. 

H.R. 7700 — INTRODUCTOllV REMARKS 

Mr. Chairman, with this background In mind, I would like now to turn to HK 
779C the subject bill of today's hearing. By way of Introduction I have an open- 
ing comment and then would like to list the Issues of major concern which wo 
have with HR7706. 

First, our comment Is an expression of disappointment that the scope of the 
bill is limited to the state plan programs. While we are advised that some forty 
programs representing most of the federal education money are Included within 
IIR 7700 the severe cases of administrative overburden and program fragnienta- 
tiun will not be tended t^ If the direct Federal/local type ef grant programs are 
not included as well. 

Since the bill substantively eflects major elementary and secondary prograai.^^*. 
we would literally need days of hearings to fully examine in precise term.v what 
the bill does and what Its implications are for the present and future federal rnlo 
In education. But since it Is not feasible to so cover the bill, we will outline our 
major concerns with those provisions dealing with, the distribution formula. Im- 
pact Aid and Vublic Houslag, State Advisory Couacils, Local Appeals rrdcedurc. 
Administration Under the Secretary, The Secretary's Dii^cretioaary Fand, nad tho 
Authorization of Appropriations. 

DISTUIDUTION FOUMULA 

Section 4 provides for the "Allotment and Use of Shared Revenne.s.'* In tln.< 
regard, we have two Items of concern which hoiKjfully will be given further Ktudy 
by the Administrations and the Congress. 

Our first r'*'"«'»n relates to the character of apportionment among the .stato.«. 
As you know, Uiiaer Special Revmue Sharing such fa'?tors as the number of vo- 
cational or handicapped pupils would no longer be considered ia making payment.^: 
to the states. Rather, pursuant to a tripartite weigV.ied formula, each state wimld 
share In one massive appropriation for elementary and secondary education ac- 
cording to Its portion of school aged children from the general population, low 
income families, and federally connected families. While we are not opi>oscd to a 
change In the basis for making payment, we need further Information before we 
can support the precise formula which Is chosen. Indeed, data should be fur- 
nished showing how much each state would receive at various levels of appro- 
priations. Furthermore, G-10 years projections should be made as to the number 
of students who will comprise each element of the formula. And, then, only after 
combining the two and comparing the results with current distribution trends 
will we be able to understand the Implications of this formula In terms of state 
by state total dollar amounts. 

The mystery of the formula Is found In the Interrelationship of Its three ele- 
ments. Children from low Income families are weighed nearly twice as heavily 
as impact aid children and ten times as heavily as the general student popula- 
tion. Since HEW reports that there are 7.4 million children who are counted for 
Title I purposes as compared to 52 million plus In the general population and 
some 2 million tn the Impact program. It Is Immediately apparent that the pre- 
cise manner In which low Income children are counted becomes extremely Im- 
portant not only as to how much each state Is eligible to receive in toto from 
the Federal Qovemment, but also as to what portion thereof nmst be spent for 
Title I purposes. However, the bill does not define lower Income children. In 
fact, the only definitional reference Is found In section 20(0) which merely dele- 
gates the authority of defining low Income family to the Secretary of HEW. Ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary may, lor example by administrative fiat eliminate the 
principle source of Title I assistance to the big cities by cutting off the 2.2 mil- 
lion AFDC children from the definition now In effect. Results of similar magnl- 
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tude can he ncliievod liy raising or lowering tho Idw iiu omc fiirtor. Mr. Cliaii h^nn. 
wc do not believe tlial n dennitioii whieli enn doteriiiinc hy millions of dollars Imw 
much, more or less, any state can receive and the purposes for which that money 
can ho used (i.e., dih'advanta;;ed versus other profjrjims) should he within the 
arbitrary control of the Administration. 

Finally, pivon the far reaching effects of this le;;isaItion in terms of dollars 
and time, the Administration .should be held accnuntahle even beyond revealinj; 
state to state appropriaU<nis trends and how it is weishtinK of the forniuhi m 
produce such treixl.s. Spceilically, it should he hrtai^^bt to ta.^^k to explain its 
rationale, i.e.. the nuMlts. for placing the realtivc weij^ht which it chntises for 
each of the three elenu'uti^. This is particularly important since the priority as- 
signed to Koneral aid. as.sistnnco for the di.*«advantaKcd. and the ^roupinK of vo- 
cational, handicapped, and .support service programs are directly linked, indeed 
controlled, hy tho relative weiKbt kIvou to tho nunilier of children from tho low 
income, federally connected, and general population, respectively. Kurthermon*. 
unlike the current system wherein tlie priorities among programs can be shifted 
from year to year by proportionately Increasing or decreasing the approprinti- ns 
for each progiam. tlmt cannot be d<mo under IIU 77i)0. As notwl earlier, tht bill 
has o:i(> appropriation under which tho share for each program Is llxod by for- 
mula. That is, a change In priorities among programs couhl only he brought about 
hy an amcndnu'iitof the legislation. 
'This tak<'s me to onr .second concern with regai<l to the dlstribulion fornnila. 
which relates to shifts la p;i.»ritW»s among tho grouping of Vocational, llandi- 
<'apped, and Support S^crvico Programs. Kor the purposes of discussion, Mr. 
(Muiirnian. I beg your Indulgence to brietly construct a model. Assume that for 
Its lirst year of operation. Congress appropriates the .same amount of iniaicy 
for elementary and .secondary programs as it did this year. At tills point. I n-fer 
t<i the Congressional Record of August G wherein at page S. 13411 (see table 1 
at end of statement) It was reported that the combined nppropriatlons Uw 
KSEA, Vocational Kducatlou, Kdiicatlon of tho Handicapped and Impact Aid 
totaled billion. Assume further that the Special Uevennc Sharing formula 
would compute out to provide the .same money for Title I of KSHA and Impact 
Aid as was appropriated for those jairposos In Fiscal Year 1072. Tlieu If these 
amounts. $1.5 hilllon and .$012 million, respectively, arc .subtracted from the 
billion total, tho remaining .*^t.2 billion would he available for the tliree pro- 
gram grouping here at i.«^.«5ne. 

Turning again to the Special Hevenuo Sharing formula, we note that S<'f ilon 4 
distributes this $1.2 hillloA as follows: Vt to Vocatl<aml Kdncathm, \r, t * Kdu* 
cation of the Handicapped, and V2 to Support Service Trograms. Tlievoforo, 
pursuant to tho level of tho Fiscal Year 1072 Appropriation, the Special Revenue 
Shoring formula works out to ,$400 million for Vocational Education. Heme. Ihe 
funding of that program would be cut hy 31% or 17C million from Its current 
level of $n7G million. Under onr model about !?8n million would go to handl* 
capped programs and svnuc $01 million would go to snpi)ort service.*?. AVbllo In 
practice, the formula may not work out precisely this wa.v. It will unihiuhtcdly 
result in a shift of priorities among these three programs of approximately the 
same proportion. While we are not at present arguing tho merits of this shift 
In priorities, wo do wish to point out that they exist. And, as noted earlier, once 
enacted the priorities among programs can not be reshlftcd through the appro- 
priations process since they are lixetl hy formula.* 



As you know Mr. Glmlriimn, under the current Impact aid formula the U.S. 
Government will make a per pupil payment to any school district for each 
federally connected child .residing therein. Tho theory of the program Is that 
tho Federal government should compensate tho school district for bringing such 
children to Its schools, when In employing and/or housing their parents, the 
Federal government uses land which then becomes tax exempt. Or roHtatod. 
the Federal government recognizes that since an average of one half of all 
school revenues comes from local property taxes, tho affect of doing business 



^ While Bee. G of the blU permltB the StatCB to trannfcr up to 30 percent of the funiN 
from one of these profcrnmR to another, hence to Romc extent eRtabURmng their own prl- 
oritiea, the importance of the Federal priority should he nn<ler<(corcd Flnrn It e.stahllRbpR 
the starting off points from which the States are then given limited latitude to add or 
subtract. 

70-830—72 2 . . 
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on (ax i»x(Mni>l i.ind witliin tlir distrirl would cMiise ;in unfair lmrd(»n (» Iho 
(•uniimiiiii.v if s(»iin» Utim df I-' -' rai L-MiMin'iisation was not olhtM'wisc r(»rlln ()n,in;:. 
Since (lie tlii'ory of (lie l>n)j:r:ini is of tM«ni)(»ns;iiion— n()(. to .icliicvo :i 
sjKM-inl (Mjii(:itional pni'ims* — tlK* iKiynu'iKs jut tn»n(("(l as ^'(»n(»r:il nid. 

U.K. 7T!Mi cnutinncs tlic tluMiry of payments for ;ia clilldren. i.e., (hose 
reside on federal proper(y. Indeed, this aspeet of (he bill give.s more realisiie 
reeotriiiiion of the hnaneial harden ereated hy (he federal presence in that it 
wcudd raise payments from r»() to of tin? national per pnpil expemlltm-e. 
riiforlnijatdy thonj:h, it tloes not vontinne to ;:ivo recommit ion to those dis- 
tricts whieh make an extra elTort to educate their ehildren thron^h the <Miliee- 
(um of local proper(y (ax revenues in annanjts whieh pnxhu'e a per pupil ex- 
pendiinri' in excess of (he na(ionul av«raj;e. That is, i( wo\dd no h)n^'er Kive 
the district the option of nsiuK the state average per pniul expenditure or 
its local eontrihntion rate, instead of one half the nati(anil avoraue. 

Jint, perhaps more importantly, while Seuticai -1 preserves the method for mak- 
\Ui; payments to the .states for federally eonneeted children who reside on oilier 
than federal property, i.e., 31» ehildren, that section tojrether with Section o works 
to chauKo (he (lieory of (he payment nt the local level. This is done in tw*) wavs: 
First the state may trnnsfer up to a total of ;50% of all impact nid funds in mu 
impacted school districts. Since only ^.700 districts out of n total of approximately 
lS,O0a districts are reeeivinj? impact funds, we w(»uld expect that the states wcadil 
shift close to their limit to the non impacted districts. 

And second, the hill apparently pennits the state to make a limitless shifthu^ 
of Kcncral aid funds anions: impacted di.vitricts rcsnrdless of the numher of fed- 
erally c(anieete<l children residing: therein. 

While we have no douht that the states would, in their wi.sd(mi, di^trihute im- 
pact monies according to their determination of .school district need, that wnuhl 
nonetheless chan^'c (he theory of the paynumts, which is one of compensati«»a. 
In effect the hill is sayinj; tlrnt the Federal government can talco tax producing 
land from a district and leave it to the states to decide whether just compensa- 
tion therefor slnmld he mado to that district or he redistrilmted to another of its 
districts which nmy he nuire needy. We helieve that the states slxadd not he pal 
into this p{)sition. AVe further helieve that the Federal K*>v(M'nnuMit shcadd hoth 
pay itK own way in areas where it conducts tax exempt business and, in addi- 
tion, provide ^'cneral a.^sistanee to those areas which need it. In this cimnecticm, 
the lull creates additicuml conceptmil c(aifu.vion in permittinj: impact funds to 
he distributed on the basis of need since the state allotment is pen^red to the num- 
ber of federally c(mnected children therein, not the relative need of the districts 
within that state as ctanimred to other states. 

It should also be considered that the impact aid program does not belong in 
this bill in the tlrst place. The purpo.-^e of the bill is to ease the Administration of 
categorical pnJKrams. Impact aid i.s not a catcKorieal program but one of fxeneral 
aid. I'nder the current law districts need only count the number of their fed- 
erally connected children and then a predictable payment is nmdc under a pre- 
cise formula. Nothing could be easier. This hill, on the other hand, complicates 
the projjraiu with uncertainty of payment and wcadd result in nn npplicntion 
proeedna* at the state level which would probably require districts to umke de- 
tailed pleas of need. 

Finally, we feel that the inehision of Impact Aid, as written, within this bill 
interferes with the prerc>jra lives of this Ounmittec. I.ast year. Mr. CMiainnan, ymi 
perscmally spent much (iiuo stndyiuK the merits of thci iTupact program and 
various auHMubnenIs thereto. It was then decided (hat this suh|ect mu.'^t be niveu 
more eou.sidemtion before any final action coidd he taken. This bill appears to 
be side stepping that decision, as well as <lelef;atinK to the states, the .Federal 
perogative to establish an equitable foruuda for Federal compen.<2ati(m. 

We were also disappointed to mio that IIU 7700 does not include pavuients to 
districts impacted by children residing on h)\V rent piddie housing:. Iroiiieallv, it 
would seeni that if the Administration wanted to make iu)pnet aid payn)ents on a 
basis which con.sidered need, that it would have retained the public bousinj? pro- 
vision. Not only w(mld the Federal government then be assistinir our llnancrially 
bftleapnred urban area but, the monies could bo directly used to help pay the 
especially high cost of educating the disadvantaged children who reside therein. 



Section 8 requires any state wishing to participate In the Special Revenue 
Sharing program to submit a plan for the distribution of funds to the Secretary 
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of IIKW. This plan must Iu» dovchquM) wilh tho Hinsnllnlioii <if m State Atlvisory 
(.'oinicil. Tho tMniiiMisillon »if that Couiu.-il, prtscrihod hy the* iinivl^ions of Soclitm 

0 izivv^ti riNu to two hni»urtant issiios. 

KiiM, (he I'oiim-ll wnwUl include at loast one iTpn'st'utativc of the* noii-publu- 
olonu'iitnry and stvondary scliools (if the state. AVhilc wo arc not opiK'.sed to 
churt-h interests having' a voiou in dutunnining how thoy arc to expend fctieral 
fua<!s in their schools, Advisory Council representation would pive such interests 
a role which kocs much lieyond that. Indeed, religi(uis groups would ho con- 
sidering questions of poliey for all of education— including public education. 
l»hihw»phically we are opposed to a imrochial role of this kind of which is so 
deeply intertwined in the state and local operation of their educational function 

Our second comment regarding the State Advi.^ory Council is that it does not 
specilically require school board representation thereon. Since it is tlie local 
school hoards who hear the practical responsibility for educating our children, 
wo would hope that this Council, which has as its respou."<ihilitv the giving of 
advice and making reports on general education policy, would dn»w on insight^ 
of a school hoard meudior in its own decision nniking process. 

APPI5AL PKOCKDinu: 

In a somewhat similar vein, we note that local school boards do not have anv 
right to appeal to the state and/or IIICW to either challenge the merits of the 
statu plan or the equities of any linaneial distribution thereunder While we 
agree that elYectivo education i)olicy and administration requires a strong state 
rolo in program development and oversight we also feel that the denial of an 
appeal procedure to local boards goes too far. Or restated, we are asking tint 
the Council be nmdo accountable to the local working level. 

AD^tI^•ISTaAT^ox 

Under II.U. 7790, the responsibility for administering the Special Keveuue 
Sharing program rests with the Secretary of llKW, rather than tlie Commissioner 
ot Kducatnm. Mr. Chairman, we are strongly opposed to this designation for 
several reasons. 

First, in part, (mr rationale for eud)racing the Special Kevenue Sharing concept 
IS that It reduces administrative overburden. Experience shows that program^ 
oi^eratcd at the Secretary's level produces the antithetical result. For example, 
Ibe Head Start program is within the Olllco of the Secretary. Rather than 
linu^''/^' under Title I. the Secretary's ollico treats it as a special unit within 
llhW . Con.se(piently, school boards now have ono more olUco to Hnd and establish 
Hai.son w:th, another .^et of regulations and guidelines to become faniilnr witii 
another sot of application and reporting procedures to comply with e*c Thi^ 
provLsion is not merely self defeating in terms oC the goals of Special Kevenue 
ovionf^'iw^ (leopon the existing administrative niglitmare to the 

(\tent t ut ( /f Olhco of l-.dncation programs would then bo subject to this 
(»rgamzational frngmontation. 

This takes us to my second uoint. For several years now. NSBA has been 
urging the Omgress and the President to assign a higher Federal priority to 
education tbrougli the establishment of a Dopartnjont of Kdneatlon Until 
reeont y when members of tliis Committee and the Committee on Government 
operatums .actively took the initiative in pursuing this goal, wo Imvo 1 to 
seek comfort with the thouglit that at least the Oflico of Kdncat on (n crates 
ns a .self eon a.ned identillable unit in the mamigcmcnt of nmjor Xca^^ o^^^^^^^^^ 
gnnn.. including tJie various Titlos under ESKA, the \^ocational Ed c on Act 
hdu(.ation of the Handicapped, and the Federally Affeotod Areas Program etc 

1 heroforo, we can on y regard the shift of rosponsih.lity for administering hesc 
programs from the Conuni.ssioner to the Secretary as an effort to eaec^bo 1 a 
long term downgrmbng of education's priority r.s well as to erortrthc s( sc 
of identity which the education connnunity has with the Comniissioncr's office 

IIISCKETION' 

SpoUmi 11 of thp 1.111 provides tli:it the Scrrotiiry iiiiiv rctnlii 10% of tlip im- 
proi)rl..tl(..,s for ml.llllo.ml snu.ts fo the stiito.s. Bi.sod on 1 1 "t vo nimroi.r 
lions of ?3..3 I.llllon. Il.o Soorotary wonl.l th.-n Imv.. « fu m of 'r'^^^^^^ 
on y imllii ion i.ln.r.l npon tlu, oxi-ondlturp of tliis mono,- Is 11 ,t It lio "s >d f r 
o.'31:r^in\\\';U^^^^ -•■'--'-^ nn,lonn"-^;:.'lK 
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rropononts of Soction 11 will nrKiio hut siiioo a 109^5 discretionary fund is 
normal for federal edacntion pro^^raia.s, this ninonnt really dues not exceed the 
cnrrent discreti(njary level. Fartlionaore, they will ar;;ae that the jrnau»i»K 
sneh funds Into (►ne iM»t should not ho ohjectionnhle. even thonf^h greater discre- 
tion will result thereh.v. The reason is that this would merely he a consolida- 
tion of the administration's programs which are u part of and hence parallels 
the consoliclation of the state plan programs. 

However, we feel that this rea.soning avoids an analysis of the snbstantiv<> 
merits of such a discretionary fund. The i)uri)o.«?e of the Siwcial Revenue Shurlnjr 
phin is to ease the administrative harden of state and local guvernnients in 
the nmnagement of federal programs. Wo fnil to .see how the creation of a gen- 
erni slush fund will advance that purf)o$c. Indeed, it would appear that the euacl- 
ment of such a proposal would be an o\m\ invitation to the wealthier school di.s< 
triets to expand their grantsmanship programs. 

Moreover, wo have always boon wary of discretionary programs because of 
the potential they carry for imlitieal chicanery. Our past fears in tids regard, 
real as they have been, are infite.simal hy comparison to the implications of a .?3r<0 
million plus fund which may bo distributed without restriction or withheld at 
the whim of the Administration. 

In this regard, the Secretary's discretionary fund is not analagons in structure 
to the consolidation of the state grant programs. While Special Revenue Sharing 
gives the states wider latitude than they now enjoy, it still dclhics prograui goals, 
dollar limits, requires .state pi an.s, provides for compliance to federal guidelines 
and regulations, etc. The Secretary's fund is not suhjoct to any such conditions 
or accountability. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APM10PKIATI0N8 

Section 3 of the hill provides that Congress shall provide ".such sums as uuiy he 
nece.ssj»ry for carrying out this Act.'* Wo have generally boon opjxKsed to authcu- 
izing language which does not si)ocify a dollar amonnt. And such is the case now. 
We believe that a hill of this scope, nearly the whole federal connnitment to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, should detlnc hoth the flnanciul needs of odu- 
caticm and the federal ohjoctivo or target In response thereto. By excluding such 
figu cs, the 1)111, in effect, shifts to the Appropriations Committee, a function 
which we prefer to have performed under the expertise of this committee. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Cliairninn, we fully applaud the President for recognizing admini.strative 
problems which confront school boards in the management of Federal programs. 

Hut, as desirous as wo are to seek the enactment of a special rovonae sharing 
plan, we will not embrace any proposal until all qaostlona pertaining to the dis- 
trlhatlon foriaala are resolved. However, oven should the formula contained in 
IIR 770C prove to bo acceptable, wo are absolutely opposed to the oaactaioat of 
this bill because of (1) its treatment of the Impact Aid Including Public Housing 
Programs, (2) its inclusion of non public school representation on the State Ad- 
visory Council and its fallaro to provide for local school board representation 
thereon (3) its failure to provide local school boards with a procedure to chal- 
lenge state plans and financial distributions made thereunder (4) and Its failure 
to state a financial goal In the authorization of appropriations. 

Furthermore, while we recognize the need for a discretionary fund, we urge 
that controls thereon be written Into the legislation. 
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Rtatkmk.nt ok Dm. Ckoi.gi: Oskr. MK>rnKR. Ilorsio.x I^oaui) of Kduc ai ion 
JlorsTo.v I.\iiKiM':.\i)K\T School Distkict 

To tlic inoiiilKM-s of \hv coinniittoc: For nuiny moiKlis. ii:iv. yv:\y< v,mi i,.,v.» 
lo.ird in i;rpsonlnlion nfirr prcscntnlion the doiails of tlio liminVial Vrisis fnrrd 
hy ind.llu oducntinn in thv. I'liitod Stntt-s. Tliis crisis. (Minvni nn.] fntnn.. uril 
dcKMinnMitcd. nnd it .seems ns yon look aero.^s (lie nation lodav thai nianv rovrr< 
are liein^ hron-lit lo bear on the solution of this eri.<is froni'ihe Sjaj,. Supn-ine 
Court of (,aliforn:a to tlie I'-Jei.^hnian Connnittee Iteporls of .Wxv VorK lo Me* 
(.overnors CoinniiMee on lOchieational Heforni in (he Slate of 'iVxas l am n« t 



heie today to expand upon tlic infornialion that yon alreadv have al liand or 'o 
dwell in more depth on tho.sc parlienlars. Instead. I would like to (h-al witii a 
more pervasive problem, a problem whose lingers reaeh Into all of the ereas of 



sehool laanee. .school problems, the problem of eontrol—local ami oiberwi^e In 
order t laMny eoniments not remain in the pliilosophieal realm. J would likr in 
par MMilarize them by n discussion of the Title I Pro;;ram--wliat ha^ brcn eN- 
peeted, what it has done, and what; I .^-ce as its future recpiiremenis 

Mr.st: of all. Title I has been expected, very .^imply, to perform miracles ir- 
somewhat, akin tn the hope that ten ecnts for a cup of eonec Kiven to a p/.rsnn 
jMth no other finaneinl resources will turn that person into a cor]mratinn '••^e<.e. 
ive three h.mrs henee. Title I has had a hope of providiu.u' nde.piate edui-ati.M: 
hnanciai support for .vouuRster.s who need that support, but it Iia< alteninlcd to 
do a iremendcms ta.^k with minisculc fund.s. * 

<:fiwinnr5,!^Ji^^V"*i'r "V*^ I" J'nmethia;: like $150 per year per 

student ju Title I funds. In Ilou.ston, Texas, (his $150 lirimis our per- uinil on- 
pemlituro.s for youuK.stors in tlio Houston Imlependent School District in the 
Jitie I target .sehools approximately up to the national average of per-pupil 
expond ture.s throughout tlio nation. In Xev York City, the Tide I addition iti 
funds- doe.s not ovon briuK the total per-pupil expeiiditm-e.< uji to the slate aver- 
a>;e. In addition to the .small absolute amount of funds available for Title I 
.vounptors. tlio Title I TroKram must boar an additional Inirden of nrovieliui: 
snryival .services— food, clothin^r. medical and dental care. So oa this pittan.c 
cledif-ated to .vouuKsters of ^roat need wo have put tho eomluned burdens of e.ln- 
ea i>ual exeellonce and .survival sorvice.s, a burden which it is impossible for 
line I fund.s to liear as tliey aro currently funded. 

Let.-i; look for a moment and see what Title I has dcme. In IIcuisKui Tcx:;s 
.lusl a tew years ap*. members of the Hoard of Kdncatitai were publlclv savins: 
hat there were no Inumry children in Houston. Todav. ncarlv 50 OOo' a rc* f ed 
hot lunches daily fnua the combined funds of Title I and th(} nepartnient of 
A^^neulture. Medical and dental care is provided to vounj.vtcrs numbering ap- 
proximately ;i0.000 in twenty-seven schools in Ihnistou. AVe are currentlv ex- 
plorin:: t!u' i»os.sibility of providing elotbiiiK for the ymuiK.sters who have that 
need. One can talk about educational need, but until the vouii;:ster is in s^-hool 
clothed and fed. one nuiy as well forj^et the educatitmal need becau-e the edu- 
cational sy.stem is not .:;oiuK to reach that youn^'ster. So we in Ilonstem feel a 
basic etnumituieut to provide these kinds of survival .services. Wc ju-ovide them 
fnaii Title I funds because currently those are the onlv funds available to us 
for provKhuj; tlie.se .services. Tn addition, part of oar Title I funds are used for 
what are nominally called "eultural enrieliment proKrain.s/* These pro«rnnis 
provide the experienees for youngsters they would not otherwise have iMMviiisi* 
of the parent.s* inability to pay for transportation to areas of int(»re.st tlironi:liont 
tho city— the nuiseuiiKS. zoo.s. theatres. Wo feel thi.s is an important part of our 
program but. aK«in. these are proijrams that drain re.sourc(\s from the hard 
substantive educational programs. These monies should be available from other 
.sources beyond the Title I sources. Our heaviest emphasis in IIou.st(m in Title T 
fundiui; Is in the area of .substantive, what I call hard, educational pro;;rnnis 
Our administrative stnlT and the Board of Kducatinn is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that our job, flr.st and foroino.st. is providing exeollence in education for 
every yonuff.stor in llou.ston. CoiLsequontly. all fund.s. l)o thev local funds state 
or federal funds, are funneled into programs of .substantial edueational IniDaet. 

In llou.ston. for exaniplc, approximately $2.nnn.000 of our Title T fund.s. or 
about half the total Title I allocation, is used in experimental rendinc programs 
Tn nine elementary .schools wc have the cxeltlmr T.KIU Program : In nine schools. 
Mic Tiroductlvc BUL Program: in nine .schools, tho Harconrt-Bracc-.Tovanovich 
Scries, which attempts to hridffc the cultural ffap that previous reading pro- 
grams have not. AVe think this i.s where the emphasis should bo in the ii.se of 



'Pith* I fniuls, Init i( is v(-r.v (lillirult fur ns In i)ruiv(lr llio nrccssnry survival 
Ncrviciv. th(? lU'iTssnr.v i-nltnr:il (.•nriflnncnt iiroi^niiiis. and tlic^c mi I -si an live vil- 
i!:-alional prn;:r}nns in a way lliat fits tho ucimI nf (lie yoni.^rstiTs (il* nnr com- 
ninnily at the cnrriMit U'Vi»I of fnnilinK. I wunid slrnn;;ly o|i|mi :c any fITnrts nn lln* 
pari uf Conirrcss or (he aihninist ration in iliniinishin.:; (lie doltar.s availaldc in 
llu» Tillc Programs. In fact. 1 would pn-ss si rnnuly rnr .i;rcal cxpansinn of ilu'Sf 
prn;:ranis so that tlu'sr ncrcssary srrvii-cs cunld lio provided in a nion* nicanin;:- 
Tnl Way tn yonn;:sti'rs across ilu* nation. 

Ktlncators today arc a;:rccd Hint cdncniioinil fnndin;:. in order (u liavc an im- 
pact, innst reach what they have termed "a critical ma»^s." 1( takes a rrrlain 
amonnt nt' money heforo one can overcome tlic inertia of the sitnaiion. hcl'ure one 
can maivc pro;:rcss in helterin^ the e(hicational environment. 1 (hai'l believe the 
Title 1 tniids in the ;*.nuaint they are cnrrently dislrihnled has mnch of a chance 
fd* jyverconnnj; this inertia, of making nn impact, hecansc it does not reach a crili- 
c;tl mass. 

'J'o tlio.^e critics who .say Title 1 has failed. 1 say lioj;wash. Title 1 lias harely 
lie(-n tri(-d. AVha lever alternative fnndin;; pattern.^ are devised hy C'onu'rc^s or 
I he adnnnistration. 1 would nr^e that proterlion ho ;:iven lo I ho ialc;;orieal pro- 
;;rams cnrrenlly in force and that more dol' "s he direeled lo snpporlin;; these 
pro^'ram.s. 

jA}t me move now from a cnr.sory di.^cnssion of *J'itle 1 into some c(jninicnt^ 
concerning' control. One of tlie nM)st overworked terms hy nuMuhers of hoards 
of odncation. Congressmen. nioml)ers of the ndinini.stration are the words "local 
control." Kor tlu? most l>art, the.«e w».rd;j are merely a denio;:ni:ic arlitice for 
s;iyin;jE .^oniethinK else. There are no federal strings on iMl;M-ation prti;:rams. snch 
as the Tith? proprnni.s, tliat wo in Houston cai.not liv,« with. Tiiere are no strin;:s 
that we lind so hurden.soiuo that we would di'vico to li:»ve ilJo.M? strinjjs removed. 
In fact, we urge the Con;:ross to maintain the kinds of conlrols that >;nar.antee 
accountrthility, that piarantee that federal fund.s which are onr tax dollars he 
spent in n eon.^titutionnl fashion. We demand that the national priorities he fttl- 
tilled in the Kuldelines for ox|)cndituro of these funds. 

Tj)cal control should not menu the hoard.<! of education have the free(hnn to 
violate Constitutional dictates, hast year, Senator Mondale documented euiimer- 
nMo en.ses of the re.^uUs of weak controls in the federal proKram of Kiner;:eucy 
School A.ssistnnoe. W*o do not want to see those sorts of things repeated. 

It is strnnge that thos-o who sp(jak so stnaiKly for local control (»ften violate 
that very principle in the same hreath. Ueceully, Vice rrcsident A;:new on 
the .*HH'ond of three telovi.<?od in t(jr views with the jiress spoke ahout the adtuiii- 
i St ration's oi)i>osition to the Child nevelonieiit Act. President A;:u(?w. I woidd 
RUppo.so, is one who could he put in the camp of .strong supporters of local omitrol. 
Yet. when queried nhout the ndniinistrationV ojipositicaj to day carr» centers, he 
said that ho felt that mothers would lake ndvantaKe of these* centers if.lhey 
were availnhlc. And, lie didii*t feel that it was proper that mothers would he 
nhl(* to take ndvnutaKe of these centers and not fulfill their motherly duties. Thai 
is the kind of stnnee that hn.s beclouded the is.sue of eontrol. On the one hand, 
the proponents sny, *'Wo want loeal eontrol"; on the other hand, they formulate 
lepislntion whieh di.^nllows any kind of local control. 

Sindlnrly on the issue of fcdcrnl funding of transportation. The loudest pro- 
pon(»nts for local eontrol are the first to .sny there .shall be no feder.al moneys 
available for the transportation of youuirster.s. Local dlstrict.s. under court order, 
arc eiirrontly out of loeal funds providing that transportation, and local di.*<- 
tricts would like to have the fiexihility to .search for federal or local funds at 
their own di. scroti on and not be boxed In hy tho.se so-called proponents of local 
control who in fact attempt to make decisions for the local boards at tlio national 
level. 

T.et nje move to the areas of control that I think are less clouded, the practical 
nreas of eontrol, the areas that we face in the day-to-day operations of .<?cho(d 
districts in this nation. There has recently been in the case of Model Cities and 
in proposed legislation to do with the general revenue .sharinjr a movement to- 
ward the funnel inp of federal funds to local apencies other than school districts, 
funds which ultimately are u.sed In the educational .system. There have been 
seriou.s practical problems, ndnd yon, not basic differences in philosophy between 
adminl.strative unit.s. but practical difllcultles in dealintr with funding. The 
problem is particularly acute where the local education apeiicies are inde- 
pendent, ll.scal entitles. Of the fifty larpe .<Jchool districts, thirty-seven of tho.se 
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(listricl.s, like iny own district in Houston, nrc Hscally independent sdiool dis- 
tricts. By State status, nnd State Constitutional mandate, tlicso ^listricts have 
hiivn created as independent bodies and, as sucli, are responsible for the expendi- 
tures of funds. Whenever we receive funds from.a locul agency, such as a mu* 
niclpality, and exiKjnd those funds for educnti(uial programs, we have to pass 
those funds through our normal aceouutiug procedures. For districts our size and 
phase lag, the system lag, the time it takes for proce«sing. Board approval, ad- 
niinistrative review, is approximately thirty days. When tJiat time is coupled 
with tlie time for numieii«Uity's approval processes, he total time is appnjxi- 
uuitely doubled to two uu)ut)is. If there are any problems along the way, if for 
example the City Council or the School Board have some quest ious that require 
modiiicatiou of the proposal, the process can take many months. 

I^t me cite a particular instance. A program proposed by the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District to be funded by Model Cities was with the Ongoing 
Kd neat ion of Pregnant Girls — a program of critical need in the Houston School 
District. We made the proposal iu July of 1970 and did not receive from the 
City of Houston a letter to proceed until April 2.'i, 1971, wlieu there was only 
a five-week period of the school remaining for implementation of this program. 
There was no particular problem with the City's approval of this program nor 
the School District's, but needed modifltctsViu.s in the program* location sites, 
funding levels, etc., took three-quarters of a'yta'r to obtain final approval proc- 
essing. The control that Is involved is of utmost necessity, but the very fact that 
It nmst pass through nil these control agencies limits the speed with which 
we can implement programs. The problem in this pro(?ess is that controllers 
whose duty it is to approve payment of bills only if they meet tlieir Interpreta* 
tion of the uuindates of the law« local, state and federal, is that there are always 
variations in interpretation and, heuce, considerable amounts of time are used 
In resolving these differences in interpretation. If we want systems that 
elRcieiitly deliver education to youngsters, then we nuist do so through a single 
controlling agency. Hence, I would urge this committee, when it is considering 
alternative funding procedures to those currently adopted, to seriously consider 
the practical problems and that these funds be given directly to school districts 
for their use in the design of educational programs that meet the local needs. 

There is a facet of control, a sensitive area, one that is probably as politically 
landmined as the discussion of local control and that is the role of decision 
making with respect to program funding. 

Unfortunately, many school diHtricts throughout this nation have excluded 
meaningful involvement of parents in decisions concerning the educational pro- 
grams of their youngsters. In order to correct this imbalance, federal programs 
have encouraged considerable involvement of parents in that decision making. I 
stand strongly for parental involvement in the operation of the schools that 
provide services to the youngsters of those parents, but I believe that we must 
carefully assess the role that parents, professional administrators, and elected 
trustees must play in order that we bring about the result that we jointly desire.' 
Parents are not skilled in designing educational programs. They are skilled and 
in fact are the only people skilled in assessing the needs of their youngsters. 
Board of Trustees are elected officials representing the public in making educa- 
tional and financial deci,sions and are accountable to that public for those deci- 
sions. They are also constrained by the requirements of State and Federal 
Constitutions, and State and Federal statutes as well as locul ordinances. 

Parents, professional educators, and school trustees muj*t lUaintain these areas 
of expertise if we are to produce a product which meets the needs of the voung- 
sters. We nmst carefully (Hstinguish between educational programs which re- 
quire expertise in program design and development from welfare programs 
which are designed to meet the needs of unemployment. In welfare programs, 
involvement at the d(»clsi<)uuuiking level is an important component of the 
overall program goals, btit in education we nmst uuike such that tiie parental 
involvement Is specific to defining the needs of the youngsters, allowing room 
for the professional administrators to design the program and delivery system to 
meet those needs. If, in fact, the system is designed and implemented In this 
fashion, we bring to b«ir coumiunity supimrt for change, for educational innova- 
tion which is nnich needed in our schools. This cou>i)ined effort of parents, school 
administrators and elected trustees will not only devise better plans, but'will he 
able to iu fact implement those plans, because of the broad base of support 
estal)lished l)y joint decisionmaking. 
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Lastly, I would like tc> touch upon anotlu»r kind of cmitrol. It is n control tliat 
<f»iu»s from our knowlodKe of what is elTcctive. Mo,st of the real control that 
exists in educational decision making is coutrol bused upon constraints, lejjal 
• onslralnts, Ihuiuclal ccuistraints, constraints of our knowledge ahout how vouuk- 
Nters learn aud prow. We need to make sure tliitt in our national program of 
educational funding that there bo a llexibllity in that progranuninK which al- 
lows for niodiflcations to meet tlio needs as the constraints change. 

Let me specllically talk ahout wiiat has been talked almut much in the last 
few years, cultural euriclimcnt programs. As I mentioned earlier, we in Houston 
engage in cultural enricliment programs, but believe that it is much more 
dillicnlt to sc(» benefit from tlicso sorts of soft edm'atinunl programs tliau it is 
from the Imrder more specific educational programs sueli as tlie reading program*; 
wo are currently funding under Title L I would like to recount for you an in- 
stJinco that happened in Houston about a year ago wlien for the first time a 
inunber of youngsters in a cultural enrichment program were transported acro>s 
the city to a music tlicater to watcli a perforinantxMif a local group and then to 
respond to that performance. 'J'Jie youngtcters liad Just returned from tho tlica- 
ter nd their responses wero being taped for furtiicr analysis bv the teachers 
in order to make the program oven more meaningful the next go-round. 

(»ne ot tlie youngsters was asked what impressed him UHJst about this program 
and, mind you, lie liad just gotten back from seeing nn entertaining theater pro- 
duction of a program content that would have been interesting to youngsterv 
His connnent was that the most impressive thing that day was a fivo-storv park- 
ing garage lliat ho happened to notice as lie was being transported along one of 
tlie freeways in Houston to the Music Theater. This little anecdote oxomplines 
what educators are linding out ahout "ctdtural enrlehnicnt." Thov are lindiu"' 
that cultural enrichment is not necos.sarily a spedllc experience such as n 
museum trip, a theater trip, but it is relating, observing, dealing with all of the 
stimuli that stream into a youngster's con.seiousness. It is very difneult to struc- 
ture experiences so that they are, by their very nature, enriching oxiwrienecs 
Explicitly then as e<lucators* ideas change as to what is beneficial for vouiig. 
sters oducntlon. which of course in the broadest terms is his onrlclinioiit, we 
sliouUl make certain that there ar(» no iuimovable federal constniiiits upon ylifft- 
mg educational dollars from what wero previously termed cultural enrichment 
programs to hard snbstantlvo wlucatlonal programs. Tliut is what I mean bv 
local control. 

In summation. I urge this committee to give serious consideration to the main- 
tenance and expansion of the Title programs which have served this nation's 
children so well. I, soeondlj, urge this committee, if it is to consider other fund- 
ing means to offset the serious financial crisis that faces our .schools, that they 
do so in a manner that provides for efficient delivery of educational services df- 
reetly to the recipients, the youiigsteis. and that in tiiose funding teeliiiiques that 
there he no immovable constraint*; that would prevent local education agencies 
from using those funds to the maximum educatlonnl benefit of the vouiigsters 
involved. In your deliberations, I plead that you give careful exaiiiiiiation ti» 
the cries of no strings and the cries of local control, to look behind those words 
for what they really mean so that the legislation that results will truly meet the 
needs of youngsters throughout our great country whose future depends so inti- 
mately upon your decisions. Thank yon. 

Chairman PKnicixs, You may proceed. 

Mr, BuiiUMASTCu. Thank ymu I Avonld like to snnimurize tlie state- 
ment that you say Avill ba iri the rocord. and of course both Dr. Oser 
and Dr, Steinhilher will be able to assist in answcrin*r any qiiostions 
that you may present to me after we oonehide. 

T just want yo\i to know that the National School Boards Apsocin- 
ti(m is really the only major organization that ivpresents scdiool honrd 
members, and we i^epi-esent some 84.000 niemhei*s in the oo\mtry who 
have under their charofo some Or» percent of the pnldit^-pohool cliildren 
of (ho United States. 

Afost of onr school hoard members, like yoin*selves. are elected offi- 
cials. Accordinnrly. we are politically accountnhlc to our constituents 
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for not only aducntionnl i)oli(»v but for the (isnil maiiapoinont of our 
school distrirt. 

As unsalaried individuals, as lay monibors of thv ronimnnity. T think 
\V(» are well able to jiulpc the le^rislative pro^rnuns flmt aiv presented, 
and particularly a proorrani such ns revenue sharin«r. purelv from tlie 
standpoint of education; particularly we want you to nndersiaud thnt 
we have no i)ersonal pi-ofessional interest in this and look upon it 
much in thesanie lifrhtasyou do. 

At the ivcent national convention our organization voted to sui)port 
the revenup-sharin^r concept apiin as it has m the years past. 

Before I address myself to the specifics of TI.'R. 7700, I would like 
to explore with you the merits of two major functions which the si^e- 
cial rovenuc-s)mrin<r concei)t serves for scliool districts in (heir efforts 
to make tlie Federal projrrams work more effectively. 

Tlie first of these functions is to relieve school hoards and their 
superintendents of some of the administrative effort which is currently 
required of them in the mana^remont of these educational profrrams. 

Special revenue sharinc: sets out to accomplish this function throufrh 
the consolidation of existing prop:rams. 

Today the delivery system of Federal education pi-ograms is far 
from simple. Indeed^ any school board which desires to take full ad- 
vantage of the Federal effort in education must he in touch with some 
two dozen agencies that administer some 200 programs. 

As you know, some programs channel Federal money directly to 
local school districts while others rely on the State education agency as 
an administrative intermediary. 

Since most State boards of education are not directly involved in the 
direct Federal-local type of program, each school district must be its 
own grantsmanship watchdog. Accordingly, jnst to stay abreast of new 
opportunities — let alone to make the commitment of resources to apply 
for and follow up on programs — many districts find that they must 
employ personnel to especially service this task. 

As expected, only the larger and wealthier districts can afford such 
liaison services — and hence fully participate in the Federal program. 
By so procedurally precluding most of the smaller and less wealthy 
school districts from realistic access to the direct Federal-local typQ 
of grant, the Federal Govenunent is not just ignoring hut is contribut- 
ing to the disparity of educational opportunity which exists from dis- 
trict to district. 

Similarly, pursuant to i^rograms \vhich are operatetl through the 
State boards of education, disparities of opportunity among school dis- 
tricts are also created. While local awareness of programs is mncli 
better under this system as opi^oscd to the direct Federal-local svstem. 
the quality of management varies from State to State. And this is 
true, even though several of the Federal programs provide money for 
State administration. 

The reason is that, among States of unequal populations, the larirer 
States have the advantage of economies of scale in program manage- 
ment since they receive more funds for adnnnistration from all sources. 

'en among States wherein population and wealth ai*e equal, there 
are variations in progmm delivery since some States have proportion- 
ately fewer school districts than othei-s. Tn such cases. State-local 
liaison is easier not just because of the fewer numbers of districts to be 
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serviced but because each district will be larger and hence have more 
revenue available to pui'sue Federal projrnims. 

AVhat this all means is that some States will be able to take the 
initiative and advise every school districtof all Federal programs — in- 
deed, pei'haps even otFer guidance — whereas in others the school dis- 
tricts must use their own resources and initiative to find out what pro- 
grams are available and what procedures thej* nnist follow in order to 
apply for assistance. 

It is our opinion that the massiveness of, and lack of coordination 
within, the existing Federal program delivery system is giving rise to 
iuaiuigem(»nt costs which are too expensive for all districts anil par- 
ticularly prohibitive, hence unfair, to the smaller districts, v» hich iron- 
ically are frecpiently the ones targeted for Federal relief . 

Ill seeking a feasible correction, I would like to turn to the notion 
of consolidation, which is the vehicle of special revenue sharing. 

As we just saw, regardless of whether we are addressing the direct 
Federal-local type of program or those using the State agency as an 
intermediary, the twin administrative cost considerations tor local 
school boards are (1) access to the system and (2) program manage- 
ment. Accordingl}^ my initial conuuents on consolidation will be in 
terms of these cost considerations. 

On the question of access, the advantages of consolidating programs 
are at least somewhat self-evident. SuHice it to say that the fewer the 
number of separate profri^ams and the less the amount of information 
which must be connniniicated under each, the more feasible it is for 
Federal and State govermaents to reach, and to be reached by, (»very 
school district. 

Similarly, we readily note that consolidation will reduce the cost 
of program nuinanjenient, hence resulting in a Federal ell'ort which is 
both more economical and more equitable. As a rule, once a school dis- 
trict is aware of a ^>rognim, its inducement to apply for and mamige 
that program will, ni large part, bear a relationship to (a) the dollar 
amount and scope of the program ami (5) the relative magnitude 
of these latter two factors compared to the administrative overhead 
involved. 

In this latter connection it should be remembered that the time which 
a superintendent spends in Federal grantsinanship is discretionary and 
must be balanced against the mandatory responsibilities of operating a 
school system. Furthermore, the priority generally assigned to Fed- 
eral grantsmanship, especially for relatively small projects, is fmther 
diminished by the fact that success in being awarded a grant is 
uncertain. 

Given these factors, superintendents arc oftentimes discomaged 
from the outset when application procedures require extensive infor- 
mation gathering for programs of limited dollar amount. And this 
may be so even where the program would be important to the district 
involved. 

Indeed, Mr, Chairman, participation in the Federal arena is a 
luxury for many school systems, particularly for the smaller and 
poorer ones. On the other hand, tlirough the consolidation of existing 
programs, superintendents will find fewer application forms to con- 
tend wnth, greater dollar amounts per program, as well as broader 
program scope. 
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Until now we Imvc been speakin«r of special revenue shariii«r as a 
means to ease the end users overhead in tenus of access to and nurnacro- 
nient of Federal programs. As I mentioned at the outset, spccml 
revenue sharmjr also serves a second purpose which overlaps, l)nt is 
separate from uwA no loss imi)ortant than the fii-st. 

Using program consolidation as its vehicle, special revenue sharin«' 
pennits State and local educational agencies to have <rroater flex^ 



ility m the operation of categorical programs. 

We do believe that Federal categorical aid in special areas is neces- 
sary. Certamly when the cost of educating one handicapped child, 
for example, is sevenfold that of providing the standard education 
course, school boards would have gmiter dilKcultv in f urnishin^r those 
^ryices even if more funds were available from the Federal level. 
Ihis IS especially so since many school districts are inadoquatelv 
Tundea tor their standard programs. 
However, there arc dangcre in overcategorization. When I sav 
overcategorization," I refer to both the establishment of narrow 
subgoals withm progi^ams, as well as the establishment of separate 
programs which m terms of purpose should be under one <'eneral 
category. ^ 

The degree of overcategorization found in legislation such as the 
desegregation bill is not going to produce well-coordinated programs, 
and ironically they are not going to be integrated into the existinjr 
school program on anything but a temporary basis. 

A second danger in overcategorization and ovcrregulation is that 
local school boards arc denied the flexibility to accommodate the pur- 
Po^js of th^ i)rogram to the special needs of their pupils. 

JMr. Chairman, this in a nutshell summarizes our reasons for sun- 
porting the si)ecial revenuc-sharing concept as a menn.^ to ivduce 
administrative overliead and to correct the limiting effects of over- 
categorization. ^ 

--nP^]? this background in mind, I would like now to turn to H.R. 
u96, the subject bill of today's hearing. By way of introduction, I 
have an openmc: comment and then would like to list the issues of 
maiprconwrn which we liave with IT.R, 7706. 

Fii-st, our comment is an expression of disappointment that the 
scope of he bill is limited to the State plan programs, mile we are 
advised that some 40 programs representing most of the Federal edu- 
cation money are included within H.R. 7796, the severe cases of ad- 
mmistrative overburden and program fmgmentation will not be 
tended to if the direct Federal-local tvpe of grant programs are not 
included as well. * i i 

I major concerns with those provisions of the 

hill deahncr with the distribution formula, impact aid and public 
housing, btate advisory councils, local appeals procedure, adminis- 
tration under the Secretary, the Secretary's discretionary fund, and 
the authorization of appropriations. 

The distribution formula, section 4, provides for the "allotment and 
use of shared revenues.'^ Tn this regard, we have two items of concern 
whicji hopefully will be given further studv by the administration and 
the Congress. * * 

Our first concern relates to the character of apportionment amfuig 
the States. As you Know, under special revenue sharing such factors 
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as tlio number of vocational or handicapped pu])ils would uo louder 
be cousidered iu making payments to the States. Kather, pui^uaut to a 
tripartite ^yeighted fonuula, each State would share in one niasdive 
apinopriation for elementary and secondary education according' to 
Its portion of school-age children from the gencMal population, fow- 
nicome families, and federally connected families. 

Indeed, data should be furnished showing how nuich each State 
would receive at various levels of appropriations. Furthermore, 5-10 
year projections should be made as to the number of iitudents who will 
com])rise each element of the formula. 

And then, only after combhiing the two, and comparing the results 
with current distribution trends, will we be able to understand the im- 
plications of this fonuula in terms of State-by-State total dollar 
aiiionnts. 

The mystery of tlie formula is found in the interrelationship of its 
three elements. Children from low-income families are weighted 
nearly twice as heavily as impact aid children and 10 times as heavily 
as the general student population. 

However,^ the bill does not define lower-income children. In fact, 
the only definitional reference is found in section 20(9), which mereh' 
delegates the authority of defining lo\v-incoine family to the Secre- 
tary of HEW. Accordingly, the Secretary may, for example, by 
administrative fiat elimhiate the principal source of title I assistance 
to the big cities by cutting of! the 2.2 million AFDC children from the 
definition now in effect. 

Results of similar magnitude can be achieved by raising or lower- 
ing the low-income factor. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not believe that a definition which can deter- 
mine by millions of dollar how much, more or less, any State can 
receive and the puii^oses for which that money can be used— that is. 
disadvantaged vei*sus other j^rograms, should 6c within the arbitrary 
control of the administration. 

Finally, given the far-reaching effects of this legislation in terms 
of dollars and time, the administration should be held accountable 
even l)eyond revealing State-to-State appropriation trends and how 
It is weighting the fonmila to produce such traids. Specifically, it 
should be brouglit to task to explain its rationale— that is, the merits 
for i)lacing the illative weight which it chooses for each of the three 
element. 

Unlike the current system wherein the priorities among programs 
can be shifted from year to year by proportionately increasing or de- 
creasing the appropriations for each program, tllat cannot be done 
under H.R. 7796. 

This takes me to our second concern with regard to the distribution 
formula, which relates to shifts in priorities among tlie grouping of 
vocational, handicapped, and support service programs. 

Asume that for its fii*st year of operation. Congress a])pmpriates 
the same amount of money for elementary and secondary programs 
as it did this year, $3.3 billion. 

Assume further that tlie special revenue-sharing formula would 
compute out to provide the same money for title I of ESEA and im- 
l)»ct aid as was apropriated for those purposes in fiscal year 1972. 
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Then if these nmounts, $1.0 billion niul $012 iiiillioiK respectively, 
nie snhtnieted from the $;5.;> hillioii totiil, the renininin;r $U hillion 
would he iiviiilable for tlu» f hree-pro^rraiii ;rroui)in<r here iit issue: one- 
third to voeatioiiiil edueiition, one-sixth to ednention of the Imndi- 
cai)i)ed, and one-linlf to support serviee jjro^rraius. 

Therefore, tlio special reveinie-slmring fonnnhi works out to $400 
million for vocational education. Hence, the fuiulin*^ of that i)ro^rani 
would Ik» cut l)v M percent or $170 luillioii from its current level of 
$r)7t» million. 

About $85 million would go to handic:ipi)eAl programs, and some $5)1 
million would go to support services. While in i)ractice the fonuula 
may not work out precisely this way, it will muloubtedh' result in a 
shift of priorities among these three programs of api)roxiuuitely the 
same proportion. 

Once enacted, the priorities among programs cannot be reshifted 
thmngh the api)roi)riations jjrocess since they are fixed by formula. 
As you kiu)w, Mr, Chairman, muler the current inii)act aid f(M'nuila, 
the U,S, Government will make a per-pui)il payment to any school dis- 
trict for each federally connected child ivsiding therein. 

II.U, 77*.)() continues the theory of payments for 3(n) children — that 
is, those who reside on Federal property. Indeed, this aspect of the 
bill gives more realistic recognition of tlic financial burden created by 
the I'Vdeial presence in that it would raise payments from r»0 to 00 
percent of the national per-i)upil expeiuliture. 

Rut perliaps more importantly, section 5 works to change the theory 
of the payment at the local level. This is done in two ways: first, the 
State may transfer up to a total of :s0 percent of all impact aid funds 
to nonimpacted school districts. And second, the bill fti)i)arently i)er- 
mits the State to make a liniitle&s shifting of general aid funds among 
impacted districts regardless of the number of federally eoiuu^cted 



In clfcct, the bill is saying that the Federal Government can take 
tax-pro(bicing land from a district and leave it to the States to decide 
whether just compensation therefor should be made to that district or 
be redistributed to another of its districts which may be more needy. 
We believe that the States should not be put into this position. 

It should also he considered that the impact aid program does not 
belong in this bill in the first place. The purpose of the bill is to ea.se 
the administration of categorical programs. Impact aid is not a cate- 
gorical program but one of general aid. Under the current law. dis- 
tricts need oidy count the number of their federally connected children 
and then a predictable pa3'ment is made under n precise formula. 
Nothing could be easier. 

Finally, we feel that the inclusion of im])act aid, as written within 
this bill, interferes with the prerogatives of this committee, La.st year, 
Mr. Chairman, you personally spent much time studying the merits 
of the impact ])rograui and various amendments thereto. It was then 
decided that this subject must be given more consideration befoix* any 
final action coidd be taken. This bill api)ears to be sidestepping that 
decision, 

We were also disappointed to note that IT.R. 7700 does not include 
payments to districts impacted by children residing in low-rent public 
housing. 



children residing therein. 
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STATK ADVISOUY COl XCn, 

Section S leciniios any ^^tate \vi,shin«j: to jjarticipate in the .special 
lyvcnnc-shannnr pro^rrani to suhniit a plan for tho (list lihution of 
tnnds to the yoLVctary of IIKW. This ])lan nnist he developed with 
the consultation of a State advisory council. The coniiiosition of that 
(•(Mincih j)rescril)ed by tho provisionV of section \), «rivcs rise to two im- 
portant issues : 

First, the council would include at least one representative of the 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools of the State. While we 
arc not opposed to church interests liavin*; a voice in determinin^r how 
they are to expend Federal fimds in their schools, :Mlvisorv council 
rcpivsentation would "five such intei-ests a role which *roes luuch he- 
yond that. Indeed, relinfious *:i-oups would be considerinTr (luestious of 
policy for all of education, including public eduention. 

Our second comment re*rardinjr the State advisory council is that 
school hoard representation is not specilicallv re((nirc(| thereon. Siure 
It is the local school boards who hear the practical responsibility for 
educatin«r our children, we would hope that this council, which has 
as Its responsd)ility tho *rivinir of advice and makin^r rep<»rts on gen- 
eral education policy, would draw on insights of a school board nuMu- 
her in itKowu decisionnudving process. 

Ari'KAi, risocKni'Ki: 

AVo note that local school hoards do not have anv right to appeal 
to the State and/or Ill^W to either challenge the nierits of the State 
idan or tho 0(juities of any linancial distribution thereunder. AVe feel 
that the denud of an appeal procedure to local hoards goes too far. 

An^rixisTU.VTioN" 

Under ILK. 77!)(k the responsibility for administerinir the special 
revenue-sharing program rests with 'the Seeretarv of Ul]W\ rather 
than the Conuuissionor of Education. Mr. ('hainnan. we are sti-onglv 
ol)|)oped to this designation for several reasons. 

First, in pait, our rationale for embracing the special revenue-shar- 
ing concept is that it reduces administrative overhnrden. Experience 
shows that pmgrams operated at the Secretary's level produce the anti- 
thetical result. 

For example, the Ileadstart program is within the OfTice of the 
Secretary. Kather than managing it under title I, the Secretarvs 
oflice treats it as a special unit within IlKAV. Consecpientiv, school 
hoards now have one more olliee to find and establish liaison witlu 
another set of regulations and guidelines to become familiar with, 
another set of application and i-eporting piwedures to comply witlu 

This pi-ovision promises to deepen tho existing administrative night- 
mare. 

This takes us up to my second point. For several years now, XSRA 
has been urging the Congress and the President to assign a higher 
Federal priority to education through the establishment of a Deprt- 
meut of Education. We can only regard the shift of responsibility for 
administering these programs from the Commissioner to the Secretary 
as an effort to effect both a long-term downgrading of education s 
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Mi iority ns well ns t<i oroiU* the sense of idoiititv whxvh tho oclumtion 
roiimmnity has with tin* Conimissioiior's oflice. 

DlSCKiniOX 

Sivriou 11 of thi» hill provides that the. Sccretnrv may retain ID 
percent of the appropriations for additional <rrant.s to the States. leased 
on last year's appropriations of billion, the Secretary would then 
have a fnnd of J>>;M) million. 

Proponents of section 11 will ar^ue that, since a lO-percent discre- 
tionary fnnd is normal for Federal education pro<:rains, this auioiuit 
real Iv does not excml the current discretionary level. Furthennore. 
they will ar<^ue that the <rroupin<j; of such funds into one pot shoidd 
not'he objectionable, even thoujrh jxi'catcr disci-ction will ivsidt thei-eby. 

The purpose of tlie special rcvemie-shurin<r plan is to ease the admin- 
istrative burden of State and local governments in the management 
of lu'deral progmms. We fail to see how the creation of a general 
slush fund will advance that purpose. 

AxrnumiZATiox of APrnorraATioNs 

Section ;i of the hill provides that Congress shall provide "such 
sums as may b^. necessary for carrying out this act." We have gener- 
ally been opposed to authorizing language which does not specify a 
dollar amount. And such is the case now. , , , i 

We believe that a bill of this scope, nearly the whole Federal com- 
mitment to elementary and secondary education, should define both 
the financial needs of* education and 'the Federal objective or target 
in response thereto. By excluding such figures, the bill, in effect, shifts 
to the Appropriations Committee a function which we prefer to have 
performed inider the expertise of this comiuitteo. 

Mr. Chairman, we fully applaud the President for recognizing ad- 
niinistrative problems wliich confront school boards in the manage- 
ment of Federal progmms. . 

But. as ilesirous as we are to seek the enactment of a special revenue- 
sharing plan, we will not embrace any proposal until all questions 
pertaining to the distribution formula are resolved. 

However, even should the formula contained in H.R. 7796 prove 
to be acceptable, we are absolutely opposed to the enjictment of this 
bill beeause of (1) its treatment' of the impact aid including pub- 
lic housing programs, (2) its inclusion of non-public-school repre- 
sentation on the State advisory council and its failure to provide 
for local school board representation thereon, (3) its failure to pro- 
vide local school boards with a procedure to challenge State plans 
and financial distributions made thereunder, and (4) its failure to 
state a financial goal in the authorization of appropriations. 

Furthermore, while we recognize the need for a discretionary fund. 
\vc urge that couti-ols thereon be written into the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity of making this presentation to you, and I will turn back 
to Gus Stei'nhilbor. 




Mr. STKiNiiiiJiKR. Mr. Clininiian, I woiiKl like to have* Dr. Oser (lis- 
' iLss the oponitioii of ciimMit pro^rnnns, pnrticuhiilv us tlioy relate to 
I lie Houston School District. 

Mr. OsKU. Mr. (liniruKin, inenibei*s of the conuuittee, it is my pleas- 
ure to see Mr. Hell, hefore whom I testified a couple of yeai-s a*ro with 
regard to the Kiner«rency School Assistance pro«rrain. 

My stateiiieut is written in coll()(|uial form and I pivfer to read it, 
if I may. 

For many months— nay, years— yon have heard in presentation a frer 
presentation the details of the linmicial crisis faced hy puhlic ednca- 
lion in the United States. 

This crisis, cnrrent and fntnre, is well docmnented, and it seems as 
we look across the Nation today that nniny foires are bein^r hron^rht 
to hear on the sohition of this crisis, from the State Sn])renie (\)nrt of 
California to the Fleishman connnittee re])orts of New York, to the 
(Jovernors (\annnttee tm Kducational Iv(»form in the State of Texas. 

I am not here today to expand npon the information that yon al- 
ivad^' have at hand or to dwell in more depth oii those i)articnlai-s. In- 
stead, 1 wonld like to deal with a more, pervasive problem, a i>rol)lem 
whose fuinrcrs reach into all of the areas of .school finance, school i)rol)- 
lems: the problem of control — local and otherwise. 

In order that my connnents not remain in the i)hilosophical realm, 
I wonld like to particularize them by a discnssiou of the title I pro- 
iiram— what has been exjiected, what^t has done, and what I. see as its 
fntnre requirements. 

First of all, title I has been expected, very simply, to perform 
unracles. It is somewhat akin to the hope that 10^ for a cup of coffee 
«:iveii to a pci^oii with no other liuancial resources will turn that per- 
son into a corporation executive 3 hours hence. 

Title I has had u hone of providiii;r adecpiate financial support for 
yoimpters who need that support, but it lias attempted to do a tre- 
mendous task witli niinisciile funds. 

Across the Nation and in Texas, we have sometliincr like ftl.^»0 per 
year per student in title I funds. In Houston, Tex., this $150 brin<rs 
f)iir per-pnpil expenditures for younorstcrs in the Houston Iiidcpen(i- 
eut School District in the title I target schools approximately up to the 
national average of pcr-punil expenditni-es throu/rhout the Nation. 

In New 1 ork City, the title I addition in funds cloes not even brimr 
t lie total per-pupil expenditni'es unto tlie State average. 

In addition to the small absolute amount of funds available for 
title I youngsters, the title I program must bear an additional burden 
C'lir*^^*^ services— food, clothing, medical and dental 

So oil this pittance dedicated to youngstei-s of great need we have 
put the combined burdens of educational excellence and survival 
services, a burden which it is impossible for title I funds to bear as 
they are currently provided. 

Let's look for a moment and see what title I has done. In Houston, 
lex., just a few years ago, members of the board of education were 

InSl^ ;T,J^r''^i^ '''' ^'''''Sry children in Houston. I 

might say those board members are currently political casualties 
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Today nearly 50.000 yonn;rsti'i*s are fed hot huudies (inily from tlit» 
(Oinhined fuiuis of title 1 and the Department of Airricnlliue. Med- 
ical and dental care is provided to yonn«j:ste»'s nmnhcrinir approxi- 
mately 30.000 in 27 schools in Ilonston. We are cnrrently expl()rin«r (he 
possihility of providin*^ clothin'r for the yonn'isters who have that 
need. 

One can talk ahont edin ational need, hnt nntil the vonnirstiM* is in 
school, clothed and fed. ono may as well for'zet the eilncational need 
hecanse the educatiop.al systeni is not ;roinir to reach that youn;rster. 
So we in Houston feel a lK).sie connaitnient (o provide* tln-se kinds of 
snrvival services. We provide tluMn IKau (iile 1 funds becimse cur- 
rently those are the only funds available to us for providinj^ these 
Services, 

In aihlition. part of our title I funds i- used for what are nomiiudly 
called "cultural enrieluueut pro«rrams." Thene pro<rraius provide ex- 
periences for younirsters which they would not otherwise have hecanse 
of (luMC parents* iuahility to pay for transportation to areas of interest 
(hroujrhnut the city — the niuseuuis. xcns. theatei-ii. We feel this is an 
important part of our piu-iion. lait a^rain these are proirranrs that 
drain resources from the hard, suhstantive educational proirrams. 

These moneys sluudil he available from other sources heycaid the 
title! sources. 

Our heaviest emphasis in Houston in title I fuudiuir is in the area 
of substantive — what 1 call hard—educational proirrams. Our aduiinis- 
(rative stall* and the board of education are dedicated to the principle 
that our job, lii-st and forenmst, is pmvidin;: excelleiu'c in education 
for every youn«rstor in Iloii.stou. Consequently, all funds, be they local 
funds, Ir^tatc or Federal funds, arc funneled into pro«jjrams of sub- 
stantial educational impact. 

In Houston, for example, appmxiujately $2 uuUion of our title I 
fundf , or about half the total title I allocation, is used in ex])erimeutal 
readiiiii: pro«,nams. In nine elementary schools we have the excitinjj 
LEIK projjram; in nine schools, the productive URL program; in 
nine schools, the Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich .series, which attempts 
to brid'je the cultural ^raps that previous reading pmgrains have not. 

We think this is where the emphasis .should be m the use of title I 
funds, but it is very dilUcnlt for us to provide the necessary survival 
.services, the necessary cultural enrieluueut proirrams, and these sub- 
stantive educational programs in a way that fits the need of the young- 
sters ofour couununity at the current level of funding. 

I strongly oppose any efforts on the part of Congress or the admini.s- 
tration in diminishing the doUai-s available in the title programs. In 
fact, I would press stroii*j:ly for great expansion of these ])rograms so 
that these necessary services ccadd be provided in a more meaningful 
way to y(amgstei*s across the Nation. 

Educatoi-s today arc agreed that educational funding, in order to 
have an impact, must reach what they have termed "a critical mass.'' 
It takes a certain ainonnr of money before one can overcome the in- 
ertia of the situation, , before one can make pi*ogress in bettering the 
educational envimnment. 

I doirt believe the title I funds in the amount they are curmitly 
distributed have much of a cliancc of overcoming this inertia, of mak- 
ing an impact, because they do not reach a critical mass. 
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To thoHc critirs who say tirlc 1 hns failo 1, I say "hojrwasli/* Titli* I 
has haii'ly Ikhmi tiiiHl. AVliatevor iiltcMnativc fundinjr patterns aiv 
vised hy Cou^riess or the admiuustratiou, 1 wouhl iirjre that protec- 
tion hi» jriven to the eatejrorienl proirranirf currently in force and that 
more dollai-s be directed to support in«r these projrrani.s. 

Let me move now from a cursory (Hscnssion of title I into some 
conunents concerniii«r control. One of the most overworked terms by 
mend)ei*s of hoards of education, Con<j;re>smen, members of the ad- 
luiiiislration is "local <()ntroU*' For the mo?^t part, the<c words arc 
uuMcly a dema*ro;ric artifice for sayin*r somcthinjr else. 

'L'heix' arc no Federal striiii^s on ediur.tion pro^rraius. such as the 
tule proirrams, that we in Houston cannot live with. I'Ikuc are no 
striujrs tliat we find so burdensome thai we would de.^^ire to have those 
strinjrs removed. In fact, we ur^re the { on.irre.<s to maintain the kinds 
of controls that ^rnanmtee accountability, that *riiaran:ce that Federal 
funds which are oin* ta.K dollars be spent in a constitutional fashion. 

AVe demand that the national priorities be fnllilled in the guidelines 
for expenditure of these funds. 

Local control shoidd not mean the boards of education have the 
freedom to violate constitutional dictates. La.st year, Senator Moiulalc 
documented innumerable ca^es of the results of weak controls in the 
Federal pro«rram of emer«rencv school as*.<istance. We do not want to 
see those sorts of thin^r.s repeated. 

It is stnmjre that tho.^^c who speak so stron<j;ly for local control 
often violate tliat very principle m the same breath. Iveceiitly, Vice 
President Ajrnew in the j-econd of three televised interviews with 
the press spoke about the administrations opposition to the Cliild 
Development Act. Vice President Ajj^new, I would suppose, is one who 
could be put in the camp of stron*^ supporters of local <:ontrol. 

Vet, when (pieried about the administration s opposition to dav care 
centers, lie said that he felt that mother.s would take advanta^re of these 
centers if they Were available. And he didn't feel it was proper that 
mothers would be able to take advantage of these centers and not 
fulfill their motherly duties. 

That is the kind of stance that has beclouded the is.sne of control. 
On the one hand, the proponents say, '*We want local control'*: on 
the other haiul, they formulate le<^isla'tion wliich disallows any kind of 
local control. 

Similnrlj^, on the issue of Federal funding; of transportation, the 
loudest proponents for local control are the lirst to say there .shall be 
no Federal moneys available for the transportation' of ynuimsters. 
Local districts, under court order, are currently providiu«r that tran.s- 
portation out of local funds, and local districts would like to have the 
flexibility to search for Federal or local funds at their own discretion 
and not he boxed in by those so-called proponents of local control who. 
in fact, attempt to make decisions for the local boards at the national 



Let me move to the areas of control that T tWmk are le.ss clouded, 
the practical areas of control, the areas that we face in the day-to-day 
operations of school districts in this Nation. 

There has recently been in the case of Model Cities and in proposed 
le<rislation to do with general revenue sharing a movement toward the 



level. 
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fnnnphn- of Pedonil fuiuls to local ugoncies othor than school dis- 
trirts, funds which ultnnatoly are used in the educational system. 

Ihere have been serions practical problems, mind vou. not basic 
cti|terences ni philosophy between adnunistrative units, but practical 
difhcnlties in deahnjr with funding. The problem is particularly acntc 
where the local education ajrencies are indei)endent, Hscal entities. 

Of the ,)0 lar«re school districts, ;37 of those districts. like mv own 
district HI Iloustcuuare fiscally independent school districts. By State 
statnte and State constitutional mandate, these districts have been 
civateil as independent bodies aiuK as such, arc re.sponsibIe for the 
expenditures of funds. 

Whenever wo receive funds from a local ajrencv, such as a munici- 
pality, and expend those funds for educational pfojrrams. we have to 
pa.ss those funds throujrh our normal accountinir procedures 

For districts our size, the phase lajr, the system lajr. the time it takes 
for jMoce.ssinjr, board approval, administrative review, is approxi- 
mately ;>.0 day.s. When that time is coupled with the tune for the 
luniucipalitys approval proce.sses. the total time is approximately 
doubled to 2 months. If there are any problems aloncr the way, if foV 
exaiunle the city council or the school board has .some que.^tion^ that 
require modification of the propo.sal, the process can lake manv 
months. 

Let me cite a particular instance. A prorrram proposed by the Hous- 
ton Independent Sehool Di.strict to be funded by Alodel Cities was tile 
nncroin.ir education of prejrnant .irirls— a projrram of critical need iu 
the Tloustcm Sehool District. We made the proposal in July of 1070 
;md r uMiof jeceive from the city of ir()ust(m a letter to proceed uiitii 
April 1.071, \vheu there was only a 5- week i)eriod of the school rear 
remaininiT for implementation of tnisprofn am. 

There was no particular problem with the city's approval of this 
proirnun nor the sehool district's but needed modifications in the pro- 
jrram. location sites, fnndiuir level.s, et cetera, took three-quarters of a 
year to obtain final approval processinjr. 

The control that is involved is of nt'iuo.st nece.«sity, but the very fact 
that It must pa.ss throiijrh all these control ajrencies limits the speed 
with winch wcenn iinpleiuent pro'rrams. 

The problem in this process is that eomp(rollci-s whose duty it is to 
approve payment of bills only if they meet tbcMr interpretation of Mie 

maiidates of the law— local, State, and Federal— there arc alwavsvaria- 
tions in interpretation and hence considerable amounts of time are 
u.sed m resolvmjr these dilFerencesin internretation. 

If we want .systems that eflTicientlv deliver education to voimostors 
then we must have a sinjrle rontrolliufir airencv. Hence. I would urcro 
this committee when it is consideruiir alternative fundiuir proreduirs 
to those currently adopted, to .seriously consider the practical problems 
and that these funds be driven dii-ectlv to school districts for their use 
m Mie de.sinrn of educational pronrrams that meet the local needs 

There IS a facet of control, a sen.sitivc area, one that is proiiably as 
politically landmined as the discussion of local control, and that is the 
role of decisioniuakiarr ^vith respect to projrram fundin'^. 

iTnfortunate.ly, many school districts throughout this Nation have 
excluded meanmjrfnl involvement of parents in decisions concernin^r 
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1, myself, Imve propozied thiit we ou«;Iit to hnvc a national connuit- 
nient in this country thiit we will spend no less than $1,200 per rhikl 
for education to assure every youngster in this conntry an eiuial oi)p()r- 
tunity at qiralitv education. 

With the Federal Government liclping, local conimunitios ami States 
could meet that kind of a national lloor. Gus, do vou have any top-of- 
the-head thinking on this whole approach ? 

Mr. Steiniiilber, We had planned to testify later Ix^foiv your suh- 
committee and to go into specifics about a general aid formula. AVe 
have over the last few months taken a look at snch things as vour 
partnership bill, Mr. Ford's bill Mi^. Green s bill, and wu are iroiuir 
to have a specific statement thereon. 

We have also apix'ared Ix^fore tho Advisorv Conunission on Int(M'- 
.i:()V(M*nniyntal delations (o talk about the problems of the proportv tax 
ami possible valne-addod tax. I might add in this nvpcrt we arc somc- 
\\ \n\t concorncd ahont lluM'urrcnt view of the vnlne-ndded tax. bciMuse 
Nvhilo it will in one way help the local propcMtv owner in terms of re- 
lieving some of his tax burden, at the .same tune it will not provide 
:ui\- new luoney for education. 

The Hnaneia! crisis will not be lessened. .Vny activitv in terms of 
expanileil preschool programs could not be funded, ocrnpational ca- 
reer education, rho added cost of those, this will not provide the new 
money for those, nor will it help some of the hcKsiiruered cities in 
terms of their deficits. 

jSo \yhile discussion of these alternative fnndin- methods is valu- 
alde. right now we lind ourselves in the awkward position of savinir 
•but this does not reallv help.** It may ludp certain individuals but \i 
certainly does not j)rovide any money for education. 

Mr, l*ri ixsivi, AVell.that is "true. You know mv eollea^ruo from Xew 
1 ork, ^fr. Peyser, and T have sponsored a bill to inWudo (ui that Ad- 
visory Committee on Intergovernmental Nidations meniliers of school 
boards .simrdy because we feel that We ought to have this input into 
tins whole dialog, 

r agree with you that the value-added tax would not do—at least 
as we understand at this i)oiut— what some people think it would do 
m terms of helping education. All it would do is replaceexistiutr taxes, 
and while we are very anxious to deal with the question of property 
taxes, T believe that the testimony which we will have hefore our com- 
mittee next, week from the lenral experts, who will discuss the Cali- 
foriua decision, the Texas decision and the Minneapolis decision and 
various othei-s. will show this committee couclusivelv that we must 
move in tlie direction of structuring a proirram of assistance, meaning- 
ful assistance to local conununities which will include relieving these 
local communities of reliance on local taxes for the education of their 
children. 

T agree with the California decision that this concept does provide 
nuecpial educational opportunities for children in this country. Tt has 
been because of that situation that we have had this rash of* varying 
court decisions all over the countrv dealing with the tmnsportation 
of vounrrsters and various other facets. 

So tliis whole cpiestion will be discussed at eivat length when we 
go into hearings on some meaningful general aid program. 
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Mr. SmNUiUiLU. Tlu' Xmuaial Srluu)l Hon n Is Assoc In tiuu hns lu'rii 
|)ursinn«r two «[0;ils, oiio :it tho Fodonil lovcl which yoii well fa- 
miliar with, hnt at tho s;iiiu' tinip wo haw Im'w tryin^Lj to ^ot (*han;ri*> 
in State h'<risIation to correct the proporty tax. nnd in fact w aiv a 
party in pcveral of tho l asos: whirh yon iiuMitionoih 

Onr oonccrn nt the State level was not so nuirh the al)olition of th<* 
property tax — we have not <rouc to the i)oint of sayinfr the ])roperly 
tax is iineonstitntional — onr ooncerii is ahont the vufjaries of ilistriet 
lines, and where indnstry or houses are placed should not bear upon 
the education of a child. 

Therefore, it is the inequities within the .State system whieh ran he 
corrected and hope fid ly \vc will ho able to obtain that correction. 

We (mpht to then look to the Federal Government to provide the 
new money because the i)i*C)pei'ty tax ])robably has *xo\\o to its fnllest 
extent as far as linancin;>: the new kinds of thinfis we talked about and 
woidd like to potoward. 

Mr. PrnxsKi. T have said many times, as lonp as we have this di-^- 
parity and this wide divergence of exnenditnivs for edncation. where 
one c(nmmmity spends $G00 per ohihi — the national average is $70*) 
per child — and the richer connnnnities can spend $1,2()0 and $1.4iiO 
per child, we mdly leave the courts very little ivrom*so or alternative. 

Many people are incensed with the decisions of the conrts, Bnt the 
fact of the matter is that when the comt looks at the edncational op- 
portnnitii^s nlT(n'ded a jrhetto child and the edncational opportnnities 
alforded a child in a very j^rosiioi-ous snbnrhan area. I hnt conrt has no 
choice but to deal with methods and fornmlas that will close the dis- 
])arity of edncational opportunities. 

This is why T am convinced that those who ai*e disturbed about the 
courts nioviup into this area oupht to take a look at school financhiir. 
and when they realize the basis for these decisions, perhaps they will 
then accept a proposal for a national floor of. let us snv, no less than 
5>1.*200 ner child, fmni whatever soiu'ces. Federal. State, and to some 
de/Troe local. 

T don't think that that kind of a base would in nuv way disturb the 
main thrust of the testimony this moruiup. Title T would play and 
would »*o!itiime to play a very key and integral role in that concept. 

T was my nl eased to see onr chairman nrnmire the?e bernMnf*-- on 
this whole re^tructurinnr of pro£rrnms to show the real value of title T. 
AFv only criticism of title T is that we Inive never jriven it a chance. 
AVe have alwnvs nndcrf unded. 

Tf we could have full fundinff of title T and nrovide the kind of 
funds tlint the anthorizinnr committee, this aufhori/.iuc couunittee, 
cnrefnlly nnt tofrothor in title L and if these local communities could 
have those fnnds. mv judgment is that thei^e would he f;ome extraor- 
dinM i-v vecnlts from the title T pi^opi-ams acmss this country. 

>fr. Peyser. 

Vv.y^v.n, "^hi^nk yon, Mr. Chninnni). 

T. too. would like to welcome the frontlemen who are here this 
mornin" to testifv. T do hav;^ a counle of nuestion*; that T would like to 
dir<^c*' to ^fr. 'Rn^M'inocfov. if T p^'^v '^'^aHn*' n-Jt^h the vovent^e-shnriu'T 
bill that V\\ M'lls now bac in the Wavs and Menus rommittee. 

Of course. T have actively supnorted i*evenue sharing from its in- 
ception, its introduction by the President in 1071, but now that Mr. 
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Mills lias it, one thin*;: that is specifioally excluded from Mr. Mills* 
hill is the question of any funds {joing or oeinnr used for education. 

Now, 1 happen to l)e ])ers()nally opposed to tins stand that the ehair- 
nian of the Ways and Means Committee has made. I have contacted 
every member of the Ways and Means Counnittec urging them to 
consider the inclusion of education in this revenue-sharing bill 

I wonder if you could give me your thoughts on this subject, as to 
whether you tliink this is a valid point, tliaf it sliould be included. 

Mr. BruRMASTKR. Congressman Peyser, I appreciate yom* a?lving 
that question. The National School Boards Ai?sociation certainly will 
not su])poit any general revenue program that eliminates aid to educa- 
tion. We certainly recognize, as you do, I am sure, and as Congress- 
nuui Pucinski has stated, we should have a couple of school hoard 
people on ACIR so ACIP would get the in])ut and recognize the prob- 
lems of education. 

We are .^^pending some $43 billion in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation at tlie present time. As you Ivuow, $3.3 billion comes from the 
Federal Government. If there is going to be additional aid to run the 
Government, \vc think there should be additional aid to run tlie 
schools because this is where we are particularly' concerned. This is a 
great problem. 

This is not a local — State ])roblem, it is a national problem, and we 
expect tliat support for any revenue sharing bill would not be forth- 
coming from National School Boards unless it provides a method of 
getting aid to education. 

Mr. Pkvskr. I hope, if yon have not already done so, that you are 
making this point clear with Boards throughout tlie country and also 
are asking them to notify their Conjofressmen of tliis feeling because I 
think this is a very critical part of this revenue-sharing bill. 

If this bill comes out of committee without an education feature, 
and if it comes under an open nde on the floor, I do intend to otVei* 
an amendment on the floor to include education as one of the ai*eas for 
which the money can be used. But the real question is going to be 
whether we get an open rule. 

So I think every effort shoidd be made now while it is still in com- 
mittee to let the impact of this be known to as broad a constituency 
MS possible here in Congress. So I woukl urge that steps be taken hy 
your own organization if it has not already done so. 

Mr. BuiiRMASTER. Wc have done so, but we will emphasize it. Cer- 
tainly if it docs come out in a supportive amendment such as yon men- 
tioned, wc can change our viewpoint and strongly get backup. 

Mr. PKYSKn. I have a question for Mr. Oser. 

Mr. Osr.n, you malce ix»ference in your testimony, under the title I 
provisions, to a substantial amount of money in effect being used for 
hot hmclies for the children in Houston. Am I correct in that under- 
standinir? That is what I read here, 

Mr. OsER. Not a substantial amount. It has diminished since the 
Agricidture Department picked up a large portion of that share, but 
it was the basis of the institution of that program in Houston several 
3'ears acjo. 

Mr. Pkyser. My question is that I don't believe the concept of title I 
was to develop a hot lunch program. Now I recognize that failinG:s 
have taken place at a governmental level, and this committee played a 

m 
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yitnl role this past year iimlcM'ChairnKui Perkins, in verv ranidlv mov- 
inor to l)nn<r nbont a tlrainatic chanire in tlie hot hineh i)ro«rnuii* Ihit I 
(Ion t iri^erprpt title I as providing a basis for hot hmdMiionev and 
1 nni iryninr to find out what this really means in Houston. 

^fr OsKi:. Our hinrliest i)riority for' title I funds is Inird ednca- 
tional pro^rranis, but we also iiave a conunitnieiit to briiiir yor.nirsters 
into school and make them rcc(»ptive to the educational pnvrranT. and 
we feel the hot lunch pi'ocrrnni is part of that. AVe have u.sed title I 
funds as supplemental funds to the other funds available for the hot 
lunch i)ronrram over the yeai-s. 

Tiiis year we have b'een able to reduce that jmrtion considerablv 
because of the increase throuirh the Anrricultui e Department. So it has 
been as a supplemental fund with other funds available. 

Tiiere was a critical discussion in Houston several veais airo about 
whether we even needed funds for such services. And to ns in Ifonston 
this was a critical turning point in the recognition of the extreme 
needs of youngsters in ourschools. 

That is why I am emphasizing it here, not becau.se it isii sub.stantial 
part of our title I funds but because it was of con.sideral)le political 
import in Houston that we recognize and meet those needs. 

M\\ Peyskh. Would you say the amount of nu)uev is a ner^li^ribb* 
amount of this program? * . 

OsKU. It is negligible, yes, sir. We receive about ?A cents for each 
youngster. We add on about 10 cents, I believe, to cover the iv.st of our 
local costs. 

>rr. Pkyskr. Another gXMieral rpuvstion I have is directed to anyone 
of you gentlemen. One of the problems I found in looking at title I 
m diflWent places in the country is the general unawareness of the 
publut of the existence of title I and what it really mean.s. 

I am wondering, is there any program that is organized to let the 
public know what title I is and what it is trying to do? I think thei e 
IS such a lack of knowledge in this area, and I think it falls directly 
back to the local school areas to develop a program of information, 

Mr. OsKR, May I speak to that? I have a supplemental piece of ma- 
terial which in fairly graphic form describes what we are doing with 
title I fimds and model cities funds in Houston. I distributed copies 
to the committee. I would like to enter this into the ivcord as an ex- 
plication of the impact our title I funds have had on the educational 
environment of youngstei*s. 

^rr. BuuKMASTKR. I tliiulc this is pretty well nnder.stood by school 
board people, but I agitie that it is not entirely dissennnated properly 
to the pnbhc in general. I would say one of the reasons of course 
why It has not had as wide distribution is the fact that in the .smaller 
and the poorer districts it has been quite impossible, as stated in my 
testimony, for a district to be able to comply with the itiquirements 
to get the title I money, and therefore notliing much has been said 
about It, 

I think with simplification there will be greater use of such funds. 
I would certainly agree that more information .should be made avail- 
able to the public through school board publications and through 
the general press and other media, 

^tr. Peyskr. I think this would he very worth while. 



I rocPiUly adilrossi'd :i .irroup of nro\iml •!()() or r>(H) (illi* I Mtliiiiiiis- 
frntors niul one oT the subj^'ts I (liniMissinl :\( Ihnt limr \v:i:-^ tin* nvcd 
for ])ul)lii' infonnation bi'rau.sci 1 round on i)iMVonal in'pnry that tho. 
]>iil)li(; in many aivas which arc irriMvin^^ tith* 1 rmuls havo ahs<)luli'ly 
no a waivni'ss that thi; uu)iu\v is IhiMv oi* what it is lu'ini: used for, 

1 think this is a dotriincnt to the in'o^n'jiin. ami hojM'rully P'I'A's 
i\ml or^Mni/.ations like that conld bo n^M-nitiMl lop't this inrorination 
out. 

Thnnk you. 

Mr. ]^L'nuM.\S'm{. Tliank you. 

.Mr. l^.:v.sKK. Thank you. Vlr, (liairuiau. 

(*liainuan Pkkkins *(i)residin<r). Thank you. 

Lot nu* first ask the ^cMUkuuan ironi l Iou.stoiK It is most dillicult to 
pot a proprvain fundod'artoi' W(» a\itlu)ri/.o it. 'I'illo I is a])i)i'oxiniatcly 
r>0.pora;ut funded. 1 would liko to si'O. a poucM'al aid i)rouraiu luiacted. 

That is the lirst pi'o^ram 1 vvw worked for wh.en 1 cauu* to Con- 
«rn'?is; I put in a «renei'al aid bill in (^ni'ly .lanuary lOi!). 

B\it at what levol of fundiu<»: should* wo. leave (itle I and v;*^ to ,ir*'U- 
eral aid? I would like to hear youi* connneut on that. I listened to a 
lot of your su^^^restions this nu)rnin<r. 'IVll ine what your viiMVs are, 

Mr, b.sKR. As au advocate of title I, 1 would like to .see as inurh 
nu)nt\y as possihlo. jnit into title I before any nioveiueut is iuad(» to j-ea- 
cral revenue sliarin<r. That is my ])ersonal opinion. I belii»ve that wo 
have, a lon;r \vay to go unless priorities nationally are ehaniied yonsid- 
ei'ably before we have numey left over to i)Ut into other kinds of 
distribution sy.stems. 

Chairman PruKixs. Assuming that wo eonld make a hard di'iye be- 
fmv. the Ai)in*()priatious Counnittee and pet an extra i^'J billion. I 
mean under tho ju'cseut law, wtnild yon .sni^pest to tho eoiumitree that 
this extra $2 l)illiou all yp for title I fmulinp iu.stead of in the direc- 
tion of general aid? 

yiw OsKK. 1 really do not know. It is .so hard to develop a i»ers]iertivo 
from Texas that yon develop here as you see all the various problems. 

Chairman Pkukixs. What would be'your suggestion ? 

Mr. Osru. My suggestion for (Uir particular purpose would be that 
a considerable portion go into title I. 

Cbainuan Pkukixs. You know your needs ui your area; yon have 
a long way to po before those needs arc met ? 

^Ir. OsKR. Yes, sir. Lot me give au oxami)le. Most districts give our 
youngsters exaiuinations for reading proficiency. We have a wide 
range, of distribution of young.stors' reading in*oliciency. We have s<nne 
youngstei*s at the loth peiwutile of the national average. We luive 
others in the 07th percentile. Wo have a long way to go to provich* the 
services for those youngsters in the loth percentile that would bring 
them up near the national norm. 

These are exi)eusivc kinds of programs. So we could use considerable 
funds in dealing with this very specilic educational problem ju.st in 
Texas. 

Chairman Pkrtcins. Go ahead. 

Mr. BuiiRMASTEU. You asked, if $1 billion additional f^nuls were 
l')rovidod, where .should it go? I think it .should go into title L but the $1 
billion is not any semblance of enough m<mey to do the kind of job that 
has to be done. 
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Chainiinii Pkkkins. I njrm*. Don't niisuiulcMstaiul inc. 1 nirm' wIujIo- 
marhMllv with yon. I think shonhl he spendinnr pn^sontly $15 hil- 
non ior ckMncntarv and scconchuy cchu^ation. I ho.liove tha(' tho nood 
IS their. It has hcon well e.stablishod in tho hearin^rs of this comnnltcv. 

Mr. BuuHMASTER. All I can say is"Anicn." 

Chairman Pkrkins. We have to ntilize the dollars that luv made 
avadnble to the best advantage of the srhoolchildren in the conntry. 
and that is why we are seoking the avenno or the road to travel, whirh 
way weshonld go. 

Mr. BumoiASTKu. We slionld liko to see the fnll fnndin of ov(»rv- 
tluncr yon put through in title I. We would like to see additional bil- 
lions of dollars, and we would also like to get a progrnni that supports 
education to the tune of 30 or 40 percent nationally. 

Chairman Perkixs. What we want to know— I am for revenue shar- 
ing and all that, but I represent a lot of poor area.s, and I want to make 
sure that we arc going to get more money back than we are going to 
lose, and that it is on top of some of these good programs and that we 
do not let our good programs go down the drain in the meantime. 

yiw IViiKMA.sTKK. I feid stronjriy this wav. Our iiatif)nnl orgjMiiza- 
tiou feels strongly this way. We certainly don't want to throw awav 
the property tax until such time as we "find something that does a 
much better job. I think that there is still a lot of merit in the propei-^y 
tax. The distribution of that tax i.s pretty faulty in some places. I aiii 
not so sure but that we cannot correct tliat to a degree. 

But by all means, if we are to do the job in public education todav 
that every one of us in this room wants, we have to finance it in a little 
diflerent way than we have in the past. 

Chaii man Pkrkins. Let me say toj^ou gentlemen that we are 'mill*'* 
to explore all approaches through our hearings and probe deeply and 
try to improve education in every way possible. All tlici heariiifrs that 
we have held thus far point up the fact that we are not making the 
contribution that we should be making to our (dementarv and secomlarv 
schools. 

How we are going to get the Congress to appropirate inore money is 
one of the problems that we have to live with and work with and do 
onr best with. 

Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Quie. Thank you very muclu Mr. Cliairniau. 

Mr. Buhrmaster, did I hear you say that yon like the way title I 
operates and you wouhl V\kv to poo more inonov come in title U Is that 
what you are making a plea for, title I ? * 

Mr. Buhrmaster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quie. I think I heard you say that the Federal Government 
ought to fund 35 or 40, or was it 30 or 40, percent ? 

Mr. Buhrmaster. I think perhajis the first time we met, Congress- 
man Quie, I made a statement of 40 percent. This is a statement that 
has been made by National School Boards. I met with Congressman 
I erkms, too, and this same statement has been made. We do beheve 
sincerely if we had 40-perceiit suppoit of public elementary and 'sec- 
ondary education from the Federal Government, it wouUrbe in line 
with putting on a program. 

^h. Quie. Since title f appeals to you and you want to go to 40 
percent, do you think the aid ought to come through title I so we go to 
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or 



•10 IXTccnt, or do you think it should po throu^rh oihiM* cntPiroii'S. 
how (!o yon think that lO-pi'm-nt Fedornl aid on<:ht to conie^ 

Mr. Hi-in»MAs-n:K. \\{\ like special revenue sharing, but we also like 
pMieral revenue .shurinor if general revenue sharing will provide funds, 
as ( 'ongr(\syn)nn Peyser has just said, to educate. Anv geiuMal reveiuie 
sharnig that 1ms Ix-en proposed that eliniinales aid'to education has 
no support, from my organization. 

My, (Juii:. So you would prefer, then, general revenue .•=;harini: and 
special reveniu* sharing to bring about the total of 40 i)ercent i 

yiw lU'iiKMAsnn:. Right, 

Ail-. CJi n:. i)oe:; (hat mean, then, that you would iu)t favor general 
aid on a per capita basis to school distri'cls as was i)roposed in some 
year:j past ? 

yiw BuiniMASTKu. AVc certainly would consider anv tvpe of aid 
alou*: that line. I nu»ntioned (hat wo would like to see Iiow that is de- 
lonjnued, if it is to be weighted. Yon spejdc of per capita aid— "per 
capita-' lueannig actually per capita, or per capita weighted one way 
or nuother. 

I f it were to bo weighted one way or another bi^cause of low income, 
handicapped, or likewise, we would like to know the method of wei^dit- 
niguud the reason for it. ^ 

I would say this, I am from NVw York State although I am talking 
tor the National School Boards Association— we have a lar're i)ercoiit- 
acre of luiderprivilogcd people in the New York City schools. That is 
a .New ^ ork (,ity problem. It is a New York State piobleiii. That is a 
national problem. 

We need some way of providing the additional funds for those chil- 
(h eii in a cily just as we do in the hinterlands of Vermont or Montana 
or you-nanie-it. 

Mr. QuiK. I gather you w ould favor some kind of wtiifrhtiiwror e(nial- 
ixatioii factor then? ^ * 

Mr. BuriKMASTKu. T am sure we must recognize the fact that the 
costs are dillerent and tlie needs are diircreiit in dill'oreut nai-ts of the 
country. ' 

Mr Quii:. You liaye an e(pialization formula in State aid in Xew 
1 ork i 

Air. Bi iiuMA.sTKu. Wo certainly do. Since there are at least a couple 
oL us h-om .V>w \ ork Slate, wo think it is better than some of the 
other .states, but it still has its deficiencies to provide support for lecris- 
latiou 1 here is no question about it that we luive had to bring nn wTiat 
we call a llat grant oftentimes for the wonlthier districts in order to 
Stl/r^'^^''' takccai«e of general aid throughout the 

\Vv. have created our own ine(|iialities but there lias been a praclical 
reason lor creating that merpiality. ^ 
.Mr. QuiK. So you think that the Federal (Joverniiioiifs aid ou<rht 

0 e(|nalix.e between States at least ? Woukhrt yon say. then, of course 
thn poorest would get more benefit than a wealtliiei* State 

Air. liuiiHMASTKK. Surcly. 

Mr. Quii:, How about the equalization within the State? Should the 

1 ederal Goyeniment provide for the equalization w itbin the State or 
shou d we do the equalizing between States and let the State do the 
equalizing within the State? 
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Mr. lU iMJMASTKij. I (hiiik the Stntirs are abk» to do the job within 
llieirown States and this thev should do. 

Mr. (jrir. Yon just indieated you ran into some dillinilty with some 
of the. weahhier distriets. that, iii order to <ret the hill thi-ou<rIi .Von had 
to «rive them acklitional snppoit. 

Mr. Ih uKM.NSTKi:. (\)n»rressn»an Qnie, I think we all are dian^in»r 
our niintls alnait many things. Some of the eonvei-sations that. Iiave 
couie uj) have hrouijht the i)rol)leni to the forefront, and 1 would sus- 
peet that there will he eonsidei-ahle ehan^e in all States. 

We liave a ionnnittee rei)ort that has just eoine out that is reeom- 
nuMidinir — only three ehai)ters have keen presented to the ])ul)lie. but 
it is basically ])resentin<r the view])oint that the State of New York 
sho-.ild handle full funding: of eibu^ition. 

1 am not suie tluit is <roin<r to be acceptable, but 1 am sure that it is 
<roiu<r to brin<r to li<jjht. to our le^iislators and to our ]niblie. the view- 
])()int that we have not eijuali/ed as well as we should and that a better 
job ueeils to be done, and done iuunediately. 

Mr. (x)riK. 1 would like to indicate that 1 a^ree with you. I hope you 
sticlc by your <ruus and i)ush for the State's doin<r its own eqnali/ini: 
You have not done a ])erfect job au<l 1 would say no State has done a 
perfect jnb. Some are nu)re imi)erfect than othei-s, but T think if the 
FcderaT ( ioverument tries to do it for yon the job will be even uu)re 
imperfect. 

Mr. lU nuMA.^TKU. AVe certainly ()u»rht to be able to <rot it done 
(|ui( kcr wirhiu our own States. 

.Mr. (M'\\\ The situation ai)i)ears in title I where a school district in 
eliVt-t equali/.es the use of title 1 moiu\v: it- concentrates the moiiey in 
the sclu^ctls where the need is the irreatest. You cannot do that in the 
State, c-omeuiratv ihe nu)ney where the need is the <rreatest. There are 
s;)uu^ poor kids in wealthy ctamties and they receive the title I uu)ney. 
And (here are ])Oor kids in i)Oor counties in the State of Xcw York and 
every other Slate and they can do e(piali/.iu<r within the school dis- 
trict i)Ut ib(»y cannot equalize across the State. 

Do you tllink you should be driven the authority to do more equali/- 
iujx or have more authority in the distribution of title I money? 

Mr. P>riiu>».\s*n:K. Why don't I turn to you. Georji^e? Y'ou luivc bad 
^•reater cNjierienct* in this than most of the uuMul)er.s. 

M)*. Osru. I have not really faced that i)roblem. T think the State 
can certainly do an additional kind of e(|uali/.iu4r. They could olfset 
the ])roblems we curivntly face there. T don't really have an answer to 
that question. 

Mr. STKiNini.nKR. One of the hopes we have is that the problem 
that you ])resented to us will be a disappearing problem, because if we 
are .successful in the litigation and the changes in State lejrislation 
take place, the differences that yon have just ^iven to us wilh hy and 
larf^c. be reduced or perhaps be even eliminated. 

I am not tryinp to evade the question except in the terms that we 
may find ourselves in even greater administrative difTiculty if we try 
to use Federal progmms to correct the inequities already within States 
licfore the States which arc now really unnoticed have been given 
that kind of an opportunity. 

I would like to see them ho given the opportunity first to put their 
own house in order. 
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Mr. Quii:. If tliey are inrablu to do tliat, tliev would probublv 1)0 
nnablo to do an.vt hin;;^ widi title I if rriw. tliein jidditioiial antlioVit y. 

Mr, OsKR. Lot inc add an additional connnoiit, Thore are otluM* kinds 
or tliin^^s tliat liavo impact on a yonn<rster's edncntiou besides tbe total 
dollars s])ent. I tbink tbe yoini<!:stors yon spojik of, (be poor youn^r- 
sters wbo are in some fasbion isolated in a ricb district, benebt. ni 
odier ways, ns pointed ont by tbc Colennm iv.i)ort, wbere tbey have an 
additional ecbicational benefit. So I believe title 1 readies tliose yoiiii<^- 
stcrs eU'ectively now, ^ 

Mr, QuiK. They do witliin scliool districts tliat are bir^rc but tbev 
(b)n t between comities. As I observe, t.lierc are some eomities tliat liavc 
wealdi but tbey liave a i)0cket of poor kids. 

Let iiic ask yon abont yonr ^0- percent Federal fmidiiiir. Wliat per- 
(•(Mit do yon tliink tbe State on»rlit to fund ? 

>rr, BiTiiK^r.vsTKii. We liave said 40-percciit Federal, 40-norcent 
State, and 20-perceiit local. 

^^r, Quii:. How do you (liink tliat 20 i)eireiit oii^rl,t to be raised? 

Mr. IkTiiiEMASTKii. I ain not so sure but tliat tbc determination of Miafc 
slioiild not be in tbc bands of tbe local district and I would nssnine tliat 
at least for tbe foreseeable fnture it would be i^jcrlinps done on tbc 
basis of eitlier an add-on income tax or a coiitiiniatiou of tbc prop- 
ertytax. ^ ^ 

Mr. QviK. If you liave an add-on iiicome tax, can tbe local jieople 
really liave any voice tlieii in tbe revenue tliat is raised for tlieir 
scliools? 

^^l^ lUnrKirASTKu. Welb if it coines back to tbe district from wliicb 
It came, and tliere is some determination as to the nmomit tliat tliis 
initrbt be, yes. tbey would liave. I ain not worried about tbc control 
lactor, Coiiirressnian Quie; I am not as worried as many are. T liave 
ratber a belief tliat many wbo are \vorried about FeJeral' control have 
loi ^rotten tliat we liavo bad Federal support in inaiiv areas over lontr 
l^oi iods (if time, and T could relate in tbe area of bicrber education wluM*e 
we bave bad Federal support in land arrant cnllefrcs, tliat even ?oiiie 
of (be trustees did not quite reali^^e tbey did liave Fedenil sui)port. 
Tliere bad never been any evidence of Federal control. 

It does not botlior inc. 

Mr. OriK. 1 tbink you bave Federal control now. and i)eo])lc are 
liviiur witli it pretty well. If yon pfct Federal anl you are iroin<r to irct 
^^Hloral control. If yon ran consolidate pro^rraius tliere willlio less 
cc^ntrol tban willi so many catetrorica.l i)rofrrains. 

Wliaf T am concerned about is tliat a local school district can bave 
as trood an education as it wants. T like your concept of tbe 20 ]xm coiit, 
but T am wouderiu<r if tlie add-on income tax is n:oiu<irto permit tliein 
to Imve as inncli control over tliat tax's authority as tbey do with the 
pro))erty tax. 

Afr. "B\Tiirx:\rAS'irn. I ain not ready to tlii-ow tbe property tax ont. 

Afr. Qun:. Neither am T, so lon^r as it enables peo]de to liave better 
odncatiou tliau they would otherwise receive dependin«r on the FVdcral 
:iiid State. T tliiuk the State ou^lit to bring people up to a niininnnn 
lev^l of education. 

Chairman Phhktns. I concur in the statement of tbe •reutleman 
from Minnesota. There are inequities tliron*rliont the country in con- 
nection with the, property tax, in my judgment. We have it iii eastern 
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KcMilncky \yhciv \\v have; J^.onio aroas b(»(t(»r olV liiianciaily (h:;n (Iir 
really dilapidiitcd niinin;: conuinnntios tliat do not haw any lusonri ^'s. 
hut :if tho same tiiiu* we have no suhf^litntt' for l\w propcrtv ta.\. and 
(lu)S(' inc(|niti(»s by and larire fan ho Hiniinntcd lo (iu» cvnIcmiI thai no 
individual \vonl<l lUiryaKonably chMiitMl lioi:u» ownership. 

I know (hey nre excessive* in eertain areas. Thev are in niv dislriet, 
In other aifjis they are not. l^jt the ine(|nitie;-- I tbiidc ean he eiiininaled 
m eoniuM'tion with the i)roi)erty tax to a d(\irreo. and the idea of throw- 
inir the pi-operty tax out. we kiiow it is just not L'-oinir to happen. 

Tf we throw it out on seliools. the property will be taxed lor f)(her 
jLn)veriunontal purposes nil the way aeross the board, but tnitil wj- iref 
Honiethin.ir. until wc ^'et .Mipport, wo have to maintain the propcrtv tax. 

^fr, nunu:\rASTKi:, T am sure we all airree wo know how to' do :» 
bettor job in handlinir that property tax. and wo had bettor ^ret about 
doinnr it, 

^[r. QuiK, Let nio ask you oiu» final question on oqualij'.ation between 
the States. You would expect Xov/ Yoik to reooivo less ])er capita on 
an cfjunH/.ation between tho States than sonio of the otlier States, like* 
ifississippi, would you not? 

Mr. nuiiK^rASTKR. It is fronerally true, in that fashion. T would a.s- 
sumo that as lonfr as Mississippi had a nrreator need per i^upil llian 
Now York bad a need por ]Mipil. that that should ho the cas(». If hv 
chance, thon^rh. it were determined that an unusually irrcntor need 
existed in a wealthier State, it should be so rocoofni/cd. 

Afr, QuiK. Could you define what you moan by **noe(r' Imm-musc your 
l)or capita income is so much /greater in Now York than in Afississippi i 

Mr. BuninrASTER. I would assume that nii.<rht eontinuo that way, 
but if it wore to clmnnfo — we have an influx in Now York State of 
l)ooplo from out of State that in some instances have had no foruud 
education and if we take a G-year-old and a lO-ycar-old with no fonnal 
education and put them into a public school proixrani. it is a costly i)ro- 
/rram. The need is very <rroat. 

The State is very wealthy, but j)or capita need is a-rdu prottv ;rroi>t 
because these numbers are*n:reat. What do we biive? AVe have in the 
New York City .schools. I believe I am correct in saviuir lhat v;e Ijave 
somotliin;^ like 200.000 Puerto liicaus and ;>i0.000 blacks, and that the* 
two to/Tother are still a minority. 

Ami in some instances these ]^eoplo have come, to the district, have 
conio to the State, have come to the city wit.b.ont tho ediicMtion advan- 
tage that they woidd have had in many' other ]M\vis of tho coimtry. TIic 
cost of providin<r education to those children is <rroat. and tho niethod 
of support. ! really don't care just how it is determined as lon^r as it is 
adequate. 

I would expect that New York State in ;ronoral. thoujrh. would i)!o- 
vide more support to the Federal Government than it would receive. I 
believe we have souiethinnr like 11 percent of the nopulation. and in 
general New York State paid 14 percent of the tax hill. 

Mr. OsKK. You have to consider, too. the amount of ur))anization 
in tho State. TJie munieipal overburden of a hi<rhly m*bani/ed State is 
another concern that was pointed out. The court in New Jersey held 
the method of State fundnig unconstitutional. "Wo have seen this in 
Texas and we have seen States slnfting from predominantly r\iral to 
predominantly urban. 
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Our laws wore dovelopcd linck in 10 IT wIumi (ho States wore i>ri- 
marily vuvn] aiul (lioso laws have nt)t chapped (Miouirh to moot llio 
nnmii noods wo soo in tlio oitios. So that should ho a coiisidi'ration 
jdso. not just the oxijondituro per jiupil in o(h;oatiou but ilu* ontiro 
ovorhnrdon in a inmuoipal nrcj\. 

ilr. Qvn:. One of the problems if yon havo inferior rural educa- 
tion is thoy niovo into the city and thoy luvoir.e yinir ndnlt problem 
to add to tho nnniioijial overhnrdon. AVo oould roduoo onr social ox- 
pensos dramatioally in the lonii; run in this oountry if an adocpiato odu- 
oation wero civon to ohihlron in the olonioutary irrndo??. ^'on raunot 
stop a ohild from loarninfr 1)oyond that, if ho lms an :ulo(|uato odu- 
oation in the fii'st sK* irrados. 

AVhat T roally want to ^rot yonr views on is this. T!i title T of the 
Elomontary and Secondary Edncatioji Act. New York nr(,^s tho bo- 
nanza. Tt is the first, time the e(|ua1ixation worked the other way 
around. T want to uuiko certain when we pass now loirislation wo will 
help the poor areas of the country where they exist. 

Tliank yon. ^[r. Chairman. 

Clminnan Pkrktxs. Thank yon, p:ont!omon. Yon have boon most 
helpful and T want to i\c:ti\u compliment yon and ynni* rej^rosentativos 
liere in Washhifrton. Gus has been most outstandinir. AVhon wo call 
on tlu» school boards for their viewpoints, he is always availalile and 
<^ivos the committee the utmost cooperation. 

Thank yon all. 

iVIr. BunR:\rASTi:R. Thank yon very nmch. 
Chairman Pkrkixs. Just a moment, 

Mr. Laxdgukbk. I would like to say I commend you on yoni* state- 
ment that each State should paddle its own cauoo. T never fob tho 
Federal Govornmeut should deal directly with local .school boards. 
As T have stated before, 1 wonder how (?on<):ross would fool if sud- 
denly some international agency ai)i)eared that was dividin;r money 
amoii;: countries and thoy said, "In the United State?: wo will divide 
amonp the States becanse'tho Federal Government cannot be do])onded 
on to divide it j^roperly." We would be embarrassed. 

One question with roL^ard to your 40-40-20 fonnnla. Since there 
are a variety of ways States handle fundin?^ of public education, how 
do you fonually relate to that? For example, hi some States tho State 
bears the brunt of education and in other States tho local couunnnity 
bears the brunt. 

Mr. BuHRMASTKR. I guoss I dou't understand your question. I a*5roo 
with your statenuMit. 

Mr. LANmutKnu. Yon were talking; about a division of fmulin*); of 
10-40-20; 20 percent from tho local government. 40 percent from tho 
St.ite and 40 percent from the Federal Government. Theit? is an 
assnmi)ti(m that all States handle their educational fundiuir e(jually. 

In some States it is done primaril^y by the State: in other States it 
is done primarily by local communities. In those areas where the local 
community is primarily responsible for education, this is where the 
property tax is extremely high. 

Mr. BuHRMASTKK. I would uot say that is of necessity a general 
statement because we do liave areas where the funding is at a level 
in excess of the 40 percent that I mentioned, and still property taxes 
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aro inuTsiRonjibly hicrh. TIu» cost of oducatioiu tlie quality of education 
in sonio of those aroaR is at a vory hi^h level. 

The variations are too ;rrcat (o make any general statement, a.s to 
what is clone. Some of yoin- frood educational iirofjrams in some of 
yoin- lar^rer States are su])])orted hy anywhere from 30 to 00 jiercent. 
\ et we do ha\'e States, slartinfr with Hawaii, on down to Xew .Alexico 
niul so on down, where the fundinrr is very heavy at the State level. 
There is no «i;eneral statement. 

Mr. OsKu. I would say, to add to that, that in arrivin^r at the Fed- 
eial share whieh is the primary concern of that fonnula, one can u.se 
the avcracre of the State support. This is not to say that States would 
Ik* constrained to have a 40-20 split within that State for the local- 
State share. But in ja^t arrivincr at the Federal share, one would take 
the overall Xational-State average of sniiport. which is about 41 
l)ertcnt. . 

K)^>0 ^ would be a sliding scale rather than 40- 

Mr. O.sKu. I think part of that would be determined by the appropri- 
ation formula as it has been in the past. 

Mr. LAxncur.nK. Thank you very much, Uv. Chairman. 

Chairman Pkukixs. Our next witnesses are the representatives of 
the nupacted area school districts: Charles Hand. Aycr. Ma.ss • G C 
l|urkhead, Elizabcthtowu, Ky.; Francis Laufenbcrg, Lonc^ Beach' 
Cahf.; and George Membrino, of Chicopec,]Vrass. ^ ^ 

We will .^tart with you, Mr. Hand. Identify yoni-self for the record, 
and go ahead. ' 

STATEMENTS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF IMPACTED AREA SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS: CHARLES HAND, AYER, MASS.; G. C. BURKHEAD 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY.; FRANCIS LAUFENBERG, LONG BEACH 
CALIF.; AND GEORGE MEMBRINO, CHICOPEE, MASS. 

Jlr. n.vxi). Mr. Chaiiuian and mend)ers of the conimittee. I wi.sh 
to thank the members of the committee for the opnortunitv of apDear- 
jng before yon to present information. * 

Cliaiiinan Pkimcixs. Without objection, your prepared statements 
will he inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

Statkmk.nt (u- Ijk. CuMiu:^ Haxp. Si-pkhixtm.nmk.nt ok Senoci.s, Avkk xnm. 

SlIIltl.KY, Ma.s-.s. 

n.nu.rnhlo C*h;iinnan and Menihor.s of tho Ccnnmittee : I wi.^I, to tlnnk tl.e 
laomlKM-s of tho Coiniiiittoo for thv. opportunity nt aiMH^arinj? iK^fo • vnn^ 

in Ijohalf of the oxtousion of iMihlic jJ^^S^4 uu^'Za^ 
Law 81., MS well as for full lundini: of iho.^e proununs: 

I wear three hats today: ilr.^t, as Suporintoudent: nf MuuAs in Aver 'nid 
Shirley. Aiassaeluisolts. highly impacted areas : seeondlv. as Xow K. 4 ml .hm'u^ 
aad' l lr Ii"Ua<:tod Aiva Schools Suiu'rintenclent's S 

arid thirdly, rcpresentini? our Xational Chairman. i<nperintendent Hrlscoo of 
Ah nuMla. c;iilif,.rnia. to hrin« testin.onv for the Xorlljoast 'M-ca 

Our ronnu-n f<ir the continuation of the inipnct prograuis'is reflected hv tlie 
PTsonoo c.t our Ayer School Connuittce Vice-Chairiuai^^^ranl nSn 
Shirley School Counuittee Chainnan David Lejcore iinnnon and oui 

MmJ'n^ Ihn'l"''^ ^'^Vl ''JF ^"^'^^^ sit"ntion. Larjre portioas of the original 

Innd of tho towns of Aycr and Shirley. Massachusetts, have becMi taken ox^r by 
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ihv KiuUmiiI (iOvcrniiKMU fnr mllitriry purposes Jiiul no loiiKor is tnxaiUr. Of 
tlu» .s..si» square uiili's of llu» Town of Ayi»r. apiiroximutply i» squaro inilrs. or 
o.'U'-ronrth of our land arm. luis Ih'cii (akou for F<u-t Dt'vons. tlu» largest military 
inslallatiou in New Ku;:lnn(l. In Shirley, the (it>vernnien! has takcM .'sii.ii acres 
or approxiuiately 1 square )nile. 

"rile loss of this hnul not only means a loss in taxable properly, but alst» 
nu»ans for eaeh of these towns that it ean no longer he used lor the normal 
expansion and ^jrowtli of industry and housing to make a broader tax base. 

In Ayer, the total sehool enrollment Is IMOO. Of this number, liOSO as <»f last 
Friday live on Federal property and are in tin* .t eate;:ory of Pnblie haw .S74. 
There is only one sehool the military base, a million dollar addition to which 
has just lit»en funded after a four year delay under Section 10 of I'ubli<' Law 
.s!.*i. It: will he a year before it is completed. The boys and KiWs of Kort l)ev(ms 
are appreciative of this l«\»d(M-nl olTort. The :>(X) million (lollar plus approved 
projects still pending under Public I.aw Sl.j e(»nceni them, as their stay at Kort 
i)evons is limited. They nmy move to an area needing new school faeilities. 
.My Doctoral research pointed (mt that students at Kort Devons stay on an 
avera;;e of 2 years, and have attended, or will attend school in live or more 
school districts duriuR their sehool career. 

Till- oni» sehool at the base now houses 300 pupils. The other ITSO pupils 
llvin;: on Ihe military base an; transported to other schools within oin* .*ivhool 
system. An additional '100 pupils arc in the B category. They are li students he- 
lause abcait half nre the dependents of military per.^^onnel stationed at the base 
or over.M'as who live within the connnunity and half arc Ihe children (»f civilian 
per.M>nnel who live in the connnunity and an* employed at the nnlitary p<ist. 
Of the remaining Ki'JO students in the Ayer Schools. 2."0 are tuition stu<lents 
frouj another town and only 1370 can he elassitled as pure Ayer students. Sixty 
seven percent of Ayer's entire .M'hool population is Federally connected. 

The valuation of the Town of Ayor is 8 million. The FChool bndKet is clo.^^e 
to :{ million. The population of the town is less than oOOO. The as.sessed valua- 
tion per pupil is u little over ."isiOW). This says, in laynmn's lerm.s that the 
amount of mon(»y behind (»ach student is very limited. 

The picture in Shirley is much the same. The Town's valuation is 4 million 
:iMd over :!0 per cent of its pupils are Federally connected B pupils. In Shirley, 
T'/r of the school hud;:et reflects Public Law .S74 aid. 

Our .M-ho(d districts ai*e only two of 440 a|»plicauts in Now KuKhnid, I»n»ken 
down as follows : 
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6, 000. 030 
5. 000. ceo 
20. (100. 000 
3. 050. 000 
5, 500. QQO 
200.000 




9.2 




215 




60 




24 




21 







To complete my Northeast as.sij?ii»»cnt, I should mention the states of New 
York and New Jersey — New York approxinmtoly 23 niillicm and New Jer.vey 
appro.xinnitoly 18 niilllou. 

Nom» of the above ll^ures refleet puhlie housing; (mtitlenu»nts under the C Sec- 
tion of Public Law 874. 

r have been assoeiated with Public Laws S74 and 815 for 15 years as a teacher, 
prineii)ah assistant sui)crlntondont, and superintendent. I have liked the way 
th(\v operate. I have liked the freedom given local school connnittccs to u.so the 
funds for the educational bonoflt of students with a ndninmm of rod tape. How- 
ever, recently I Imvo been concerned about the pos.siblo curtailment of P.eld serv- 
ices by our Regional HEW ofllces. I feel that their propo.sals will make the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 874 extremely and unnecessarily cumbersome at the 
local level. 

T am liere to siKjnk for the extension and full funding of Public Laws 874 and 
815. 
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I iii/i not uniuvniv of Mio court cnscs (•ouu-niiiiK tli,. pniiicrtv t:iv \vlii<li iiic 
burnt' Om^a IhrouKlunit onr h.n.l. I ,n.. not iinnw,, v , r tlu- roll. , .f 
...l.hc «a,,,o ,,<■■.<• n« which is just .,n.uu<l the comer. I n.n l.lt^Ms'M a , 

!;s'rmmlc.| • <' '■'-•I'"- 

It \vill bo n few yciirs licforc tlu-rc iiri- vast chnimcs in liniinciii" In tlu- i u-m 
time, the .schools of Aycr. Shirley. .Now Ku-M. .New Vor aVw Tor'ov i i 
<. her ..chool syslciMS thrnn^'h..,,! our country ^^U„ mv in>,.:.ct ocl ni.is Jc "wi 
(M.rr cuhun innovations, roniodinl in.slruclion (csi».ci;.llv lurcs..: r v w i t • 
•Mcnt yHun.usUTs) c.M.:>n,lin« costs, nn.l the iuh.,ini'lraiio , -.nui co, / .e' i , ' 

tli.-it tiro connnon to oilier Anioriciin .school «vs'cni>.' '"n" mioi "i m....o..s 

po:si;;ie:,i!i':iis'i;^j;h;^:;'riarfi,^^^^^^^^ "- "^-^^ 
for"s;'L'fiii\i2:f'[Ji;.[i::'^^^^^^^^^ ■ ^ f->in« 

Thnnkyon. 



SlATKMKXT OK FUAXCIS I.UTKMUCIk;. AsSOCIATK Sa'KinNTI'M.KNT, HUSINFSS 
AM) I''1.NA.Nv:K. Lo.NC. liKACII, ( AUK. 

Mr Chairmnn and .Monil.i^r.s of tlie Committor, my imino is Francis I anlVnluM- 

ni^erinhersSJiS^^ ^^''""^ '^'-^^^'^^^ ^blrty Jv^!;\l,'^[,,cis 

My i.iin.ose ill te.stifyin(,' todn.v is to urge your continued sunnort nf »n ,.v 
.« ini£ Federal i.nwniiii.s for education. I t^«^ ecinlly uVm vo.fr "i^^^ 
I'l. 874 aiul PL Sir, iiiiJil „ coinnrehcnsivc hi 1 foi geiicMl su, o,^" fSa n',', 
sud, a.s CoiiKr.;s.SMiaii ^'or,r.^ II U 12000. can l.ee..im. en'eJ'tivo •'•'"•"tlon, 

111 iilo.Klhis for the continued .suiMiort of I'L 871 and I'L si"; t vvn„i,i in. . 
bri. l y ist a iiinnherof hard ..ohl facts which. I I oiks ,nv eontiM-icV Ih . 

:-H;i!s';:ri'c;7T;lidn".r:^^ "^•^■^ ii^i'ni'i';^!.',',::.!;';:;: 

J. School Districts are and will continue to be lar«ely deperulent on the pro„- 
DiiriiiK l!)71-72 the State of California will i.rovide an nvorace of onlv soq, 

V-Mim-d sV ho',: s ,t' u. ger'i^.'Ton -"lotais '•■'•^■^''!"' 
.-.•7 nimio,. conies fro.fi the'^lt^i.'rLoJal ^.'.ve''"; 

nM:dS;,'Th;'ch'iT:K^ rconinS;'"" ^'-^-'^^^ 

ta.\-iiayers. ^ nutoniatlcally di.strll,„te,l aiiuinu tl.o remainiii;; 
tul- .™cs.'noi,"'r^ t='X'.blo property fr 

«. I>nl>]io Law 874 currently anMiorij^es the imvmont of "S-nn qo , , 

!). Public Law 874 currently authorii^es tho ^011" of 
such « h„„,o p™,l„„, nppr .l,„aWj 5200 Wr ™r'i„ thoAT?"Srly liS: 
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10. Public I.:nv SI.*) aiitlnirizr.s funds for (•(iii.^triictloii cif srlmols twtuU.,} i... 

li'^MiL'; nni; ."'.Im.' v;"""'",'-^' - 

IMX," ■'" "■'•'•"'l'""" """"i'lly imi.l f„rl,y loi-ai ,,r„,,- 

11. H(.tli I'lihllc I,iiws 871 iiiKl Sir, i,av(. l.ocn (.lllcicnilv iidmiiiislcnMl Tlic 
.....Is i,nss ,1 roctly U„m tla- f.S. Tmisnrcr to ti.o 1,h-m1 . • WI . .u i„tV^ 

ic.cn.-c from IVdcml. State, or C.mi.tv l.niViUKT.-icic.s ".I'.cmr .m. i- 

t„/,"!,?'Jni-A''!"ff"'"" '"••^Mli.fc ill liter, iind ilir Itiitfpll,. M(.|.i.,ri:il Iiisti- 

tiilo 111 llH.n liotli i-fco.iii.i..|i(lr,l the oxistiiii; i.roKrni.i.s ii.s ••,l,.r,.„siM,." «,„i -snniKl." 

.SKRI1.\N0-I'KIKST IlKtlStOX 

clMtiiig t(. eciiii .V III .s.-iuM.I tiii.-iiu-itiR. Tlic intent of the Siiin-cim- (.'(.iirt of C.-ili. 
lorii.a in onloriiiB llii.x ca.s.. t., l.c lu-anl in Siii.ori,,!- Cnirt. wa.s t., miiiir,. ti'.'it 

mirt to nrrive lit ii (lc(;i.M<m wlilcli w.inld niiuidatc n uk.ic (>(|iiital li.stnlmti<.ii 

of .sc KH.l funds. InolndiiiK lli<- c.vi.stini; iiicoi.io from the iiroiu'ilv f.i.x. Tl o ivi-'Iii - 
nicii(l:iti»)ii.x of tlK! State Siiiirciiic foiirf ilo not alxili.xli the propcrtv tax or ic- 
(|...ri' it lie iiicroased or d.-crca.scd a.s a total .xtiJtowidp .'«nii-cc of inconlc Tlic man- 
date i.s .siiiii.l.v tliat .1 .sy..<teiii ho <levi.x(.d hy the I.cKi.sIatiire wlilcli wUl dl.si nhiii,. 
the ineomo from tho proiieity tax iiinre ciiiiif.-ihly. 

There is no evidence tiiat the final decision on Serrano-l'rlest will hi> made 
this year or next. There will prohahly be Ioiir court delays and anneals. The 
III; i-i iple of Serrano-Priest will Drovide no uUclitioniil nionev for seliools ami 
will i.ossihly injure the nrhaii districts, wliifli have usually speiit aim,;- the 
^Ll\LVT'n11-<? ''' I'ri'rt" Coalition, ami other llheral K.-....1..S who 

fe.ir thoy have actually c.iiiseil harm to the very urban districts that Kcrrann- 
mT' M,V'n.i! TliP urlmn districts, which acliially .lepen.lcd laiKclv 

ieir nnr;i?i Ln^ •"' ^"'l^ "T"'-^" ^"''^'^'^ •"••^Irih.ito.l itntewl.le and 
tiieir llnnncial iirohleni nicrcimril rather than reduced 

»PWnrs to he no hope of additional State or I-ederal fiind- 

' ^"""■"r >ye lierefore iirRc the renewal of the.sc aiithorizalioiis for another 

"o year period. Your coiitinnci full .m.pport of other nrscntlv luUe 1 cr il 
liroRranis for education is a l.sorediicsted. "n>"ll.^ muiin i uiti.n 

Mr IIaxd. T weal- tlirec liats today: First, :is siipeniitciuloiit of 
H,o «'V^ ^''l.irlcy, Mass., highly in.pacterl area.s; .second, as 

y L^l « rcprosentatne of the National Impacted Aroa 

u nal chairman, Siipcnntcndcnt Arthur Briscoe, of Alameda, Calif 
tol.nnjrtestnnonvfortlicXoftlieastareii. ' 

I'"""^' ¥'■• "''til yom- ix-nnission I would like to 

mtioduce two school eoniniittce members who are with me today 
( hairman Peukins, Withoiit objection. 

Mr. IT.vxD. Mr. Frank irannon, vice chairman of our Aver School 

n, tie?' Th; ""f °f Shirley Rcl.ool cS' 

n.ittce. They have a real interest in the things you are doin<r. 
{.hairman PKniux.s. Let >ne ]mt one question "to all of you gentle- 

;> of ffi ;r:niri"' «'.'r-"«o"='i pn.gram that t^k^L 

w f, 1 • pi-ogrum or do you want to hold 

l:ist to the impact aid inojrrain ^ ' 

What is your answer to that? 

Mr. ir.\ND. We want to hold fa.st to the impact aid Dio.rnuii until 
wi^uiye a mas.sive Federal aid profrrain. I'" ^'aiii until 

( hairman Pkrkixs. What about you, Mr. Rurkliead? 
Mr. Hi uKMKA.,. I wr.uld hold fa.st t„ (1„. ini,,act aid nro-r.-m. 
Chairman Perki.n'.s. What about you » l'">-'.>iii. 
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]j.\vy]\s\\\ Uii, Vcs. tliiit is (iio i'ssiMUM' oT iriv st lUcincnt . 

Mr. ir.wo. First, I would liko (o disi-uris my lo' ul :-itiiatit)n. l/ir;:** 
])()rti()iis oT (lio original land of the towns of Aver :uul Sliirlrv, M'»ss, 
liavc lakoM over by tUv ImmKm'jiI (I()V(»rnnuMit Tor inilit:iry pur- 
l)os('s aiul no lou.ircM- aro taxable, OT Iho .S.Sii scjuaro uiilos of thv lowii 
of Aycr, appi'oxiuiatcly -2 s([u:nv niilos, or ooo-n)!'.rtb of our land arvn. 
ha.s been talcou for Fort Dowjis, tlio larj.':ost luililary ius{nlla<iou in 
Now Kni^land. Tn Shirioy, tbe (lOVcrnnuMit lias tixkvn oSIKii :icn's. or 
approxiniatoly 1 sijuaro uule. 

Tbo loss of (his laud uot oidy moans a loss iu taxable property, but 
also ni»*ans for eaeb of those towns thai it ean uo lou^irer be n^'s'd for tin* 
nornml expansion and growth of iuilustry and liou.^in<»: to make a 
bj-oadiM' tax base. 

In Ayer. the total sebool eurolbnent is :;J0(). Of tbis, (»7 ])ercent t)f 
Avers pnliiv sehool population is I'oderally eoiniected. The valuation 
of the town of Avor is $8 million. The sehool Innlirot i.s close to i?*5 mil- 
lion. The population of the towii is Ics.s than r),0i)O. Tbe assessed vain:;- 
tion per pupil is a little over $2,()00. This says, in layuuin's ternjs, thai 
the. amount of uiouov behind each .student is very li)uit(Hl. 

The pieturo in tbo town of Shirley is uuu it the s:nno. The tov.-n'*-* 
vahnttion is$i million, and over 20 p'ereont oi' its ])npils are f(?derally 
eonttoeted B pupils. Tn Shirley, 7 pen-ent of the sebool bml^xet relle<'ts 
Public. Law 874 aid. 

I have been a.ssoeiatod with Public Laws .S74 and Slo for IT) years 
as a toneher, prituMpal, assistant saperintondent, and stiporinteiuleut. 
1 have liked the Nvay they operate. T have liked tbe freedotn given 
lornl school rounnitteos to'use the fmidiJ lor the educat iotial bottefit <d* 
students with a ntitiitntun of rodtape. 

However, recently I have been concerned about the possible curtaib 
menl of field services by our renrional IIl'AV oiTices. 1 feel that their 
proposals will tnake the administration of Ptddic Law 871 extremely 
and unnecessarily cuinborsome at the local level. 

I am here to speak for the exteu.siou and full funding of Public 
Laws 874 and Slo. 

I am not unaware of the court cases concernin<r the pmi)erty tax 
which are bein/jc discussed throuichout our land. I am not unaware of 
the rethinkin*^ of public school financiuir which is just around the 
corner. I am pleased that Con<j:ressntan William Ford's general aid 
bill u.ses the Public Tjaw 874 "concept" as a model. 

Tt will be a few years before there are vast cluut<xes in fmanciiur. Tn 
the meantime, the scbools of Ayer, Shirley, New En<rland, Xew Yorl;. 
Xew Jei'.sey. and other school systems throu^bont om- country, which 
aro impacted, unist deal with curriculum iimovations, remedial insti;uc- 
t ion— especially necessary with transient yotni<rsters — expatuliunr 
cost.s, and the administration and control of schools that arc countton 
to other Americnu school systems. 

T know that the members of the couunittee arc <:i:iviu^r their best 
thiidciu'r to possible chancres in educntioual fmancin<r. However, until 
a futuiv Comrress is abh^ to make chancres, I urge full fundin*^ for 
Public Laws 874 and cSlo. Thankyou. 

^rr. QnK. Dr. ILind. could T ask a question? You say in vour testi- 
utony you have been concerned about possible curtailment of field serv- 
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ici'S In- iv^MoiKil JIKW olliiTS. 1 don't kiiow \vlm( iiold -crviivs voii iwv 
(alkin^j; about. 

.Mr. JIaxi). r am in (lie Boston aiva, wIkmv tlic JIKAV coino 
oiil to aiidir oui* irooi-ds and irivc iis .a'liidanct' in tcM ins of the liiiancial 
as|)fci or tlu' pi'Oirnun, rUvck tlu* fnniis. and so forth. Now tiuMV is a 
proiiTain luidiwway wluMvljy wv iwv <ro\niy (o to'tahc two counts. 

^^(•1 t wo roniis. send :;.()()() forms to JJoslou wIumv soim* srcri'tarv is 
snpposcul to rlnu'lv the forms, and srliool rcirist tM\s and all this tvi)!* of 
t hin^^ arr mnuix to hiwv to ho hi ouirht to Bo.st'on. 

I have l;5 areas where some rcoriraiii/ation iiiav take place. Now, in 
the |)ast a re.moiial rejiivsiMit ative woidd come to the town of Aver and 
take my '2,r>t)n lonns. He wonid rheek the J'oruis. He would ehVck niv 
Imaueial iveords, eheek my school reiristers. and help mo in terms o'f 
he proper aflmini.stration of Puhlie Law 874: thi'ow sonu' forms mit 
tliat I mchuled that T siiould not have included: in other words, sav- 
niir tiie (TOV(M-nniont some money. 

Now the new lhon<j:ht is a seerctary iji Hoston ean do this tvi)e of 
tlnn.ir. and I personally feel thai adnVmistrativelv it is iroincr to hurt 
our i)roi:rani at the local level. 

1 have the 1;^. sunf^U'estions, if 1 omdd submit this for the record 

( hainuan ri:i;Kixs. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
recoi'd. 

^fr, Peyser, any questions? 
yiv, Pkvsku. \o,sii'. 

(Mminnaii Pkukin.s. Vmi ^) ahead, ^[r, liurkhead. 

STATEMENT OF G, C. BURKHEAD, SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS 
OF THE HARDIN COUNTY SCHOOLS. ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 

^fr. BrKKni:.\o, Mr. (Miainmin, f have appeared before this ran- 
mittee manv tinu's ni the last 20 years. I was notified a few hours a^m 
0 he here tins niorninir. I don-t have a prepared statomont, bnl. I wonbl 
UK? to have l)ernnssion to enter n i)rei)ared stntenieut 

riunnnan PKnicrxs, Without objection, von will be permitted 

Air. lU'KKirK.An, '1 hank vou. 

rrhe statement referred to follows:) 

SueeM:.MK.NT ro tuk Ohai. Ti:sriMn.\v er (J. C. HrKKurAD 

O '^r^^^nrM^r,!' ""'^ «f »lio Kduentimi and UMnr Committee. T nin 

alM^ht.Mvn S^^^ ^'lU.orintendent en,erUus of the Tfardin fnunt.v Soliools. VAW.- 

on Fehrnnry 2.^ 1072. T have oral tesfhiiony before this ennnnittee niul nsked 
pera,Is..h»n tr> suhniit stu.phMuentnry testhnony in wrHin^' fr, - 1 e • .mnrrii N 
rmost wns ^^rnnterl. nnrl fr.r this T nin rl.eply Rrntefnl to the 

fVnwi r ^^\PY'J^^I^^'^^^ o( the oMier s^lxty rllstrlets in KeninH^v wlio re-eivo 

nu nts of n hu-pe majority nf the iinpnet districts across the Xntlon 

V. ^^'^r*''; ^^J'"^f^'jf^ni-^t'<".v with the stntoaicnt ninde hy Conpres<^mna RrovhiU of 

mSue,!f^lVoV'rev^^^^ " ''''''''' ""^^ '''''''''' ^"^^^ 

Tn TTnrdlii County where Vnrt Knox Annv Vosit Is Joented. 110.000 nere*^ of 
nnd have lieeii removed from the tnx hnse. This Is about one^fonrth of the totnl 
huid area of the county. The Inv revenue from this vn.*;t nmonnt nf Iniid Is losr 
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ftin»vi»r It) Um\\ pivcninu-nlMl n^cni ics. 'riiojicrc valno of this i:iiul would he rtmi- 
l»:ir:iMc \o (h:i! <if tliu other Innd in Ilnrdln ConiUy. 

It is mil' tlmt the l''ort Knox Army l'o>t has nttraetccl iivvnt nnnil»ors of 
people to this area, and it hns prtividcd pTiit nunilicrs of j(»hs. It has. however, 
niterly lulled in conipensjitint; iht.' local governmental agencies for the loss in 
lax base. It is this tax base ihat pr»ivides funds for ilie operatitm <»f sdnxds and 
tjtlier ti-»vernmental fnnethms. 

If. however, wc disrei:ard Iho loss In taxal>le property, the governnuMil still 
I1..S a tlria ohli^jation t<» prt»vide aid lo the seliools jnst as lndn*<tr,v w(nild do If 
investments were made In fnctories tliat hnnmht to tlie area an equal nnniher nt 
people. Tin? (Joverniuent nnist plnef Itself In (he position of taxpayer in order to 
eonipensale for Its vast Installation of nontnxnlilc pmperties. 

Since \V(!rI(I War 11. the sclniol enrollments la Uanlln Cnutity lmv(! tripletl. 
AI>(»nt one-third. 3.2:'j0 pupils, are federally connected. Approximately on(»-l!alf 
of this maaher are ehlldren whoso parents nrp In the uniformed s(?rvlees. CNunil- 
Ini: 2'^ ehlldren per family, it would laUe l.IViO homes to house them. If they all 
lived In hnnies valucil nt $10(MMH» eaeh. the tax revenues received would pay less 
than oae-tlurd of the netual cost <if cduealiaf; these ehildron. These families, of 
coarse, do not live In expensive homes: many of them liv(» in trailers and pay 
little or no tax. Aceordint; to tlu* lat(»st eonnt hy the Hardin County Health 
Heparlaieiu. there are more than <),(»(M) trnliers in the county. In this cmniectloa. 
I would also like to point our that nutomohiles of service personnel are not taxed, 
and (hat inach of tlieir shopping is done for food and other necessities at the 
post exchaaj^e where no sal(»s lax is paid. 

Vor laore than thirty years, tin* Ilardin County School District has levied the 
maxinuna tax rate provided hy State law. ami It has been forced to heep its 
homled indel)tedness at the nmxlnnna. Without the aid of IMd)lie Laws Slo and 
it would Ite impossible for the school district to provide for ni(»rc than a six 
montli school term and provide even a mlidannn pro^'rani of c<lucation dnritiu 
tho.'ie six aiontliK. 

'Pheye same facts can l>o (1npli(*nted in hnndrcds of school districts thron^ihoat 
the Natloa. There Is simply ao other way except throuRh Public Laws S7-t and 
Sl5 for laaay. many districts to even keep their school proKranis in oimrntlon. 

1 would like to pay tribute to those superintendents who, dnriUR the late forties 
f<ait,'ht so valiantly ami cotirapeotisly for Impact Lopislntion. The school lea<l(M-s 
deserviati the most accolades nre Uaiph K. Hood of Brunswick, GoorKia. the late 
Hsear V. Hose of :\Iidwest City. nuiah(una, and liill Siana(ms of Hctndt, :\Iichii:aa. 
There were, of coarse, other.s. I would like also to pay respect to the ninny One. 
foresitihtcd C(aiKressnH»n who realized that this leRlslntlon has oniiblod .sehool 
districts .mU over the Nathai, more than foar thousaml of theia, to keej' the 
school df>ors opea nad who i)ecntise of tlieir understanding and support have 
nn)de It possible for millions of ebildnm to have at least the nilninnnn essentials 
of a ^ood education. 

The need was great in lO.TO when V.h. 815 and 874 Laws wore first enacted by 
the Contjress. The need still exists today, and in many cases the noe<1s have In- 
creased and coatinue to Increase year hy year. The title of tho first Bill passed 
read. '^V lUll to Provide for the Kdncntion of Children Hesidinp on Certain N(ai- 
supi)ortinir Federally Owned Property and Children Hosidlng in Localities Over- 
burdened with School Enrollments ResnltiuK from Federal Activities in tho Area, 
ami for Other Purposes.*' 

Oentlemon. the nee<l has not cbnuKod. Wo still have tho Federal Aetivities— la- 
creased activities in some areas — there are still tho risinp school enrollments la 
these areas, and there is still the Inrpo coneentrntioas of population. We still 
have more than four thousand school districts affected by Federal Instnllntidtjs. 
four thonsnnd school districts who year hy year Had it more dlfflcnlt to bnlaace 
the schof)l hndpet been use of dwindliuR Impact Fimds. Many districts have been 
forced to cut services !>ocatiso ConKrosslonnl Appropriations have not met Con* 
^ressionnl Authorizations. 

1 would like to remind this Coinmitteo nad the Concrress that any sudden 
cnt-ofT of Pid>lic Law 874 Funds would result in disaster for millions of children 
throuKbont the Xnllon. For several years, tho fnndinK for this lepislntlon has 
bona cradaally reduced. Kven prenter reductions nre heiuR rocoannended for the 
next Flsnnl year. The Tonrlnir Committees of 104f> found unheliovnble conditions 
in the sdiools then, and I protest thnt further reduction of funds would result. 
In nniny Instances, of conditions even worse than those fotind in 1040. 
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The reonmmeiulntion in the rresident's budsot for the next fiscal year is far 
from ndciinate. If these recommendntioiis are nccoptetl by the (.'oiiKress, tlie 
orl^rinal Intent of the Law wiil he defeated. School districts with large concentra- 
tions of :Uh) children will receive* the hardest l»low.s. In Kentucky. nt»t UMirc 
than three, iwrhnps a few more, will be nhle to qunlify for any aid at all. There 
are at present 33,000 :Ub) category children in the State and only 110 3(1)) 
category children. The hudget. proposals for the next fiscal year will fund 3(a) 
category childrea at l(K)7o School districts with 3(b) children nnist absorb H^'t of 
the total hndget before receiving any fnnds. 

In Hardin Comity, Kentucky, with a budget of six million dollars. Ihe clistrict 
must carry J?3(K),000.00 of the impact burden before receiving any funds. Tliis in 
elTeet would bankrupt the sy.stem and destroy what is termed Ii gocul program 
nf education as measured by school standards in the Southern Sluti's. .Many 
school *<ystems In the South and elsewhere in tb(» Nation with large (»nrnllment*s 
of 3 (b) category children wcmld find themselves in even direr Una a a I condi- 
tions than those outlined for Hardin County. Reductions in funds will nflect the 
1000 children of men in the Tuiformed Services n'siding in Hardin Conaty: tim 
1000 childrea of Federal employees living in Hardin County will be alTectell : the 
children of citizens not directly connected with Kort Knox will he penalized. Yet. 
the children of men in T'nlformed Services who live on Fort Knox will l)e funded 
:it 100% and thus the Fort Knox Schools will c(»ntinne to offer an elTeclive and 
adennate prograia of education. Here is another example— tw(» ad.jaccnt districts 
are heavily Impacted— (me with 3 (b) children and the other with 3 (a) chlldrei). 
The 3 (a) district would l)e fully funded under tlie budget proposMl while the 
3 (h) district could find itself l>aukrupt. 

I would suggest, and I recommend, that the originnl intent of tlie law be car- 
ried out, that is, if Congress fails to fully fuinl lMd)llc I/iiw .S74 that each cate- 
gory of children bear its proportional part of the delicit. This wcadd mean tlie 
burden is borue by all and as a result no school district woidd be (lestrMy(Ml. 

The present Administration is holding out briglit promis(!s In new i)rngrauis 
for education where there will no longer exist a need for iMiblic; Law S74 funds. 
The Impact Su|)erlnteudents over the Nation do not resist change wheti it is 
proved that such change will meet the needs that exist. It is my sitwere opinion 
that sclu)()l leaders of the Impact districts over the Nation would be almost unan- 
imous in recommending that the existing titles in calegju'ical iiid and Public I,aws 
Sir) and 874 he fully funded until such time as General Federal Aijl can be ti- 
nanced at a level where the present programs would be no longer necMled. 

Fnblie Laws 8T4 and SIH have been great and good pieces of legislatioti. The 
Laws have met the needs for which the legislation was orginally intiMuled. Tlie 
purpose, the need— both are still there — and I want to recommend nud Insist 
that this legislation be continued for at least three yeiu's, or until such time that 
certain recent Court decisions have becui adopted and new macldnery put into 
effect for changes in the future financing of education througliout the Nation. 

lirielly, I have tried to emphasize in this presentation the foll«)wini: points : 

1. The need, the intent, and the purpose of F.L. 874 and 81." still exist after 
twenty years of operation. 2. The Fiscal Year 1073 Hndget reconnnendat ions are 
inadenuate and unfair. 3. The proposed methods of proration of funds for differ- 
ent categories of children would bring disast(»r to many s(4iool districts while 
others would pro.siier. 4. That all categ«)ricjil aid iniihu- the 'i'itle pro;:r:uns Ur con- 
tinned and fully funded along with F.L. S74 and SIH until such time as (Jeneral 
Federal Aid Is adopted and tliere is no further need for such programs. 

Mr. Chalraian, I wish to thank yon and the Connnittee for having allowed me 
the privilege of appearing once again — and for cme rea.son only — the educational 
welfare of this Nation's boys and girls. Yon have been wry fair and eourteon.s. 

Uespectfnlly .submitted as prepared by G. C. Burldiead, Superintendent Enu»r- 
itus. Hardin Couaty Schools. Klizahethtown, Kentucky, and part-time consul tjint 
for Impact Aid Districts in Kentucky. 

yh\ BuincnEAi). I am a retired suporintoiulent of the Ilardiu County 
Schools. After servinp 35 years as suporintoiulont of schools, if Public 
Law 874 and Sla over had a friend it is I, because for 2;") years we kept 
our schoolhonse doors open with the old Lanhnni Act fiinds received 
under Public Law 874. 

Kentucky and tlie otlier Southern States Imve htul a struirirle to 
maintain li nuniiuuiu education since the War Between th(» States. 
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Witli tlio advont of World War II, Fcdornl investments and nctivitios 
bron^rlit insunnonutnblc problcnjs in tinnucing evc»n nnninial ednca- 
tional ])ro«rran»s. 

In the lato 1040's I was amonir the first five or six snporintendonts 
who ranu' to Washington seeking aid for impacted districts. The visits 
of tins oarly gronp of superintendents attracted enough attention in 
iho Halls of Congress that three suhconunittecs were fonued Avho 
toured (he eonntry, I suppose, to find out if we had been telling tho 
trnth. 

The honorable cluunuan camo to h\y district and other districts in 
that area, and I think what he found was even worse than he had l)ceu 



As a result of these reports of these committees. Public Laws Slo 
and 874 Avc^re enacted in 1950. Dnring the 22-yeai*s history of these 
laws, nnllions of children have been benefited bv a better instruction 
program and better school bnildings. This legislation lias been the 
dill'crence between a very ])oor edncationul opportnuity for children 
and a good edncational program for nnllions of children across the 
country. 

('hairman Pi:m<ixs. ^fr. l^urkhead, il would not bnrt for you (o re- 
view I)riefly just what constituted (hat inij^act in VM\). Tn your com- 
munity, if I recall, you were in an old WPA ])r()gram. The military 
installation around Fort Knox had just expanded and iu your school 
systeui yon were not able to take care of (he children, and y(ai had 
lliem in an old WPA buiUliug that was dilapidated, that dogs could 
jp.uip (brongh the cracks. 

Mr. Urii'KUKAO, That is righ(. Crugressumn. 

Chairman Pkukins. Then I went back there a few years la(er af(er 
you gol yonr Tmi>act nioney and saw the new brick buildings that you 
liad. It really iniprcssed uie, what a great job bad been done with 
the lm])act fnmls. 

Mr. lU i:Km:.\n. We had 75 children crowded in roouis not larije 
enough to aecounnodate iiO. We still have i)ietnres of y(ai and tlie 
other Congressmen. 

In my (?]*)iuion, the need, pur])ose, intent, and the philoso])hy of the 
law have changed li(tle duriug the ild years of ni)era(ion, if is still 
as logical and iFair and reasoual)lc as it was when the title of (he first 
bill was wri(ten in 1050. 

T would like to warn the conuuittee that any sudden drop m the 
funds for l^ublic Law 874 would be disastrous to hundreds of school 
dis(ric(s: the condition might even be W(M*se than yon found back in 
11)40 in yonr visit.t; throtighout the country, 

Kentucky is a i)oor State, as are a lotOf (he other Sotidieru States, 
and we are making a reasonable e (Fort to finance a quality educa(ional 
l)rogram. We bare a 5-percent sales tax and also an itJcdine tax. Still, 
we are struggling. Regardless of the elFort to bring about better edu- 
cational ])rogram.s in the Southern Sta(es, the i)roblein seems to be 
everywhere in finding enough uioney too])erate. 

For example, a rea\ crisis exists'in the city of I>ouisville, one of a 
(piarter-million-dollar^leficit financing tins year. I made a survey of 
the OO-odd Imi)act districts in Kentucky, and it revealed some ^ac(s 
that were alarming to me. For example, two districts would have to 
cut teacher salaries,$l,000 per teacher if the Impact funds were taken 
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nvviiv. ()(lK>rs snid tlieiv library and snpi)liMnentav.v niatcrials «onhl 
liiivi'. lo 1h> curtailed. Spocial im.^ranw in nnisu; and art wmM have 

*"ln nil- own school district, whoro there are n.r.OO children, ^^}^^ are 
federally connect e.l, about one-half of this ^^hO :ire soldiers .•hddren 
An odd'condition exists. On one side of the road I lie chi dren at em 
.:;ch(..,ls on the post. On the other si.le of the road they attend ccanity 

] would lilvp (() coniiiuMKl IIh' (Nm^nrssiiuMi lor linancin.i: iiiuln 
lion tlio post srhools. V>\\\ llu> soldicM- nil oiio .side of (lie rond-";lns 
Hiildmi dosorvo ns <;ood sin odiioatioii as tlic ones on tho otlior side. 

I would iiVL^o. the coiiiniittee to »rive serious consideration to the ox- 
l(Mision and full fnndiii- of Public Laws 874 and Sin for at lens 
niiother ?> or 4 vears. This is necessary, re^rardless of the iirojiosed 
chancres in fiitnfc financinfr of public education in order that the nii- 
])act. districts not be penalized where new methods of fnndin<r ediK'a- 
i ion are put into elTect. . . 

1 appreciate tlie fairness and courtesies always shown by the coiii- 
luitlee, and airain I want to thank the committee for tins opportunity. 
■ ('hairnum Pkukins. Mr. Biirkliead, you have been most helpful to 
the committee in the past, , 

Let me say to all ycni frontlemeii the committee will recess for 40 
luiimtes, I have some business to transact on the House floor. 

We will reconveiK* at 12 :-=10 today. 

(Wheren])or., at 12 noon the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
li! :I0 ])jiK. the same day.) 

An'KHNOox Skssiox 

diainnan Pkkkixs. We will be<rin. Go ahead with the next witness. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCIS LAUrENBERG, REPRESENTATIVE OF 
IMPACTED AREAS SCHOOL DISTRICT, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

^fr. LArn:xnKKG. jNIy "sune is Friincis Lanfcnbcrcr, and I am asso- 
ciate superintendent tor business and finance of the lion^ Beach 
ruihed School District. I am appcarincr today as a representative of 
Ihe California Leaf,Mio of Federally Aided School Districts. Ihirty- 
seven districts are members of the lea<jjne. 

^fy purpose in testifying today is to urj^c your continued support 
of ail existing Federal programs *for education. I especially nrorc your 
full support of Public Law 874 and Public La\y Sm, at least nntil a 
comprehensive bill for general support of education, such as Congress- 
man FoixPsbill, can become effective. 

With your leave, I would like to skip some of the basic facts. 

Chairinan Pehkins. Fine. Ibit let me ask you a question so we do 
not leave any ambiguities here that can be misinterpreted in the future. 
Yon say yoii want to keep all existing programs until wo can get a 
compreliensive general aid bill enacted. Now, define the programs that 
von want to keep. 

^ Mr. LAUFKXUKno. First of all, IMr. Cliairinan, I think onr great 
concern is tliat in the C(m fusion caused by some of these court decisions 
on school financing the people will start to drop programs right now 
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^[r. ni'K'KiiKAi). iiwtainlvfl*). 

. . .nc) in i ll roi 11111 obviously conips IVnni do Drnwrtv t-iv 
.nillio.ico.no\;.V,rt^^^ 

......Jli,. ...St ,.,.mo.s lrn,„ tl... F,,,,,,,,' (il^vornnuMi!, miSll.V.uSil. 

Lnv 8,4 currantl.v ajitliorixos a pa.vniont of ^^50 for ovo rv J ikl V os^ 
pnronts work and livo on tax-o.xompt Fodoml propJrh- S no nn 
cost por p„p,l i„ our district in locil proporfv Ks i^Sr7T S^^^^ 
Law S<4 crmitly autliori/os (ho pavmont of S22n for rhilc n n w osJ 
Snr^"'''^' proporty l„it livo in tax^ o . ^^^^^^^^^ 
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Many pooplc a.yl, seisin- the Sarnuio dodsion in Cal H hv ro.nr^^^^^ 
n;. equity ,n school fi„!nicinK. The intcMit of the Supmno CoK of 
( iilifornia m ordernifr this onse to ho. hoard in SMhoiior court-b ^hl 
way the supmnc co.ut did not haar il. thay oVdoJ^d Z suncMio? 

(oiu-t they rcqnn-od that court to arrive at a decision which would 
niandatc a n.ore equitable distribution of school funds in u i, " tlS 
cNistniK income from tli(« property tax. ■"uin^ uu. 

Tiie recommendal ions of the "State supreme court do not abolish 
fhe property tax or require that it be increased or decreased as >, tota 
statewide source of iiicouie. The mandate is simply that a system be 
devised by the lefrislature which will distribute tlic income fro^tl J 
liroperty tax more equitalily. There is no evidence that the final de- 
rision on . Serrano V. I rmf shall 1k> made this year or even next year 
I here will pmbably be loiifr court delavs and ajiiieals. The princinle 
<^[Serranow.rneM will provide no additional money for schools and 
will possibly injure the urhiin districts wliich have usiiallv spent above 
tile State average. ' 

The National Urban Coalition and other liberal irroups who sun- 
porled the Sermno v. Pncat lawsuit in California ai« now haviiU 
secf)nd thoughts. Many say they have actually caused liann to the verV' 
urlian districts that Nerravo v. P7iefit was designed to help 

Tlie urban districts which actually depend largt'lv on the property 
(a.\ will see their proiieity taxes distributed .statewid,. and their (inaii"- 
cial problem increased rather than reduced. 

In summary, them appeai-s to be no hope of additional State or 
J-ederal fundinfr m the nest year or two that could replace the loss of 
exi.>5tin<r Public Law ST-I and 81") funds. We, therefore. iir<re the iv- 
ne\val of these authorizations for another 2-year jieriod. 

Vonr continued full .^^upiioi t, of other iir<r,.„tlv needed Federal pi-o- 
•rrains for education is also requested. T would also like to ask tlint this 
le<ral study by the schools attorney in San Dieiio on the Stcvi-rmo v 
/ /VM/ decision in California as it affects Public Law 874 he put into 
(he record. 

Chairman Pkrkix.s. Wilhout objection, the study will he inserted in 
I lie record. 

rrhe document i-eferrcd to follows:) 

I.KOAI, IMI'MCATIONS (IF TirU CAUFOIINIA SUI'nF.Nfn roniT'S DKnS'dN IN ••.Kl Ilf^N,) 

V. I'liiEST- Foi. iTnuc Law 874 "Lmpact An." Sciiooi. DistIikts' " 

(A tnlk by Thomns A. Sliaimon. Schools Attoriip.v. Snii DIpro C'ilv Schools -Mil 
CominnMlt.v CoUcgos, Dec. 24. 1071.) 

«i^,'nw\'l,';"''r. ''"'v^'l'l', 9»"f<>niln Snpreme Court publlshcl Amoric.V.s most 
Mfriiincant Court docl.sion hi rpcout dwndca nffoctiuB n stiite\s i.roKrmn ..f 



nnjindiiu (ho operntion of the imhlic sdiools. In that vnsv .scrnwo v. / / ^^ sp - 
. I I s AiW^^^ County \m\>\ic school chiUlmi «ml thoir i.nivnts .nsuin U.l u 
d iss Metl<.ii M^jahist vurions state an.l h^vM conaty olhcials whose < ntu-s tmnh 
minn tlic ai.portlnnlngr, (lisbnrsinK, accoimtiii^, ami andUinj; of state Ihiancial nid 
which holps Kiipiiort the imblU: schools, 
'riic olalntiffK allo;;t»(l threo causes of acti(ai. which were : 

1 T a^^ a result of the puhiic s<-hool Ih.ancin^' law in Cnhlnn.m i wlnrh 
relies hea'vilv <.u local property taxes aiul thereby causes lar.ue (lispnnties amon;; 
imlivhlnal sehonl district, in the niununt of revcnae availaMc per pnpd to siippm 
the c.hu-atiMnril pmninini). then- are snhstiintial dispiirities In the (|ii;ility ainl 
extent t)f e(hicjilif)n;il opixirtunitics aiaonj; the various selnxO districts iii i n* 
Stiite licacr-illv aud. in pnrticidiir. the edncatiminl npp«)rmnilics fipeii to tli«' 
pl-iiiititVs arc •'substantially iaferinr" than exist in other districts in the state. 
Ml c.f mis plMlniitr.^ contend. Is rei)n;:nant to (a) the iMpial prnte(!i.ai clniise o» 
the rnitwl States ('onstitntif)n and (h) the ('.•iliforuia ( 'imstitatinn. iiicliidiii>: 
the i>r4)visiitn rninirinj: "a system of conunoii sclionls" in the st:ite: 

2 Tluit. as a result of the public sclmnl nnauciim' i)lau in ralifnrnia. the plani- 
tiffs :ire rcfpun^d In !>av a hijjher local real property tax rate than taxpayers in 
nijiny other .^chonl distrieiw to obtain the same or lesser educational nppDrtnni' 
ti(»s : ami , ^. , , , , 

H That there Is a "real controversy" between the plaiutlll.^ and detendani 
state and local scho(d odioIalK as to the ^'validity and conslitationality the 
n>nbli(; school) llnancin^' .scheme under the Konrteeuth Aniemhaein of the I .s. 
ronstitntion and under the Califca-nia Constitati»ai.'* 

'IMie plainiilVs rcjiucsted that tho C(mrt declare the public school linancinir law 
in C'alifia-nia unLM)nst lutional, oi-der tho reallocation of public .school fnmls and 
retain iurlsdlctlon sn that, if the State Le^:islatnre failed to restrncturo the pnb- 
lie school nnaucin^ law in litiht of the plaint iff^s deumuds, the Court could do 
the job Itself. , « , n 

The defendants ilcmurral to tho plnlntilTs three nllo^:od onuses nf nctinn Ui the 
Los An^'clcs Sup(»rIor Court. The lower C(nu-t hold that, in the form which the 
pialntilVs* nanplnint was presented tn the Court, it did iiot state a cause of ac- 
tion and, therefj)ro, no trial wa.s wnrrant(?d. The plalntlfTs appealed. 

At the (nitset of Its opinitai, the California Supreme Court defined the ^,'cncral 
nverrlding Issue of the cn.se ns , . . 

. . . whether the Callfornln public school linauciuff .system, with its sun* 
stuntial dependence nn local property la\(»s and resultnut wide disparities in 
school reveinie, violntes the equal protection clftuscs of the Fourteenth 

AnnMidmcnt. . ^. ^ • . 

Tn exandulnj: tho California puhlie school llnancin^ law, the Court observed 
that over 'MV/c of public school funds arc dcrlv(»<l from (1) local r(»»l property 
taxes nnd (2) aid from the State School Knud. Of those two, the Court said, the 
local property tax is "by far the major source of school revenue." And this 
locally projlncod reveiuie is primarily . * . ^ 

n function of tho value of the realty within ft particular schonl district, 
iMnipled with the wlllhiRness of the district'.s re.sidenl.s to lax themselves 
for edncntlon. .i i. <• . i 

\s t<i the HUttc i^ctionj Fund portion of public sdmol revenue, the C(airt found 
tliat attenn)ts to estftldish a parity in funds available to local districts thnamh 
LM-nals of "eMuali/ntion aid" aud "supplemental aid" in ndditijui to "basic .^tiib» 
aid" merely "temiiered" the disparities which resulted from va.«t variations in 
bioal real )lrollertyass(^^sedvahnltlouth^nl;:h^alt California, ami 

. whle difforentinls romnia in tlio revenue nvallabb? ia individual dis- 
tricts and. eouso(iuently, in the level of edueatlonnl expeuditnre.<. 
Thercf<a-e. tho Court concluded that 

. the .state ;:rants are inndequnte to ofTset the iueqnalitlPH inherent in n 
ihianc-Iatr sv.steui based on widely varyla.u' local tax bases. 
In fact, the Court declared that *'bnsie stnte nid/' which is dlstn ailed to all 
w-chool districts on ft uuifomi per pupil basis re^'nrdle.ss of n districts wealtli. 
actuallv widens the Rap between rich nnd poor districts. 
Tn view of tills ]>aolvpround of the puhlie school liuftnciup plan in f allforala 
Ibe Court nimlvzed the plnintlffs' nlle^ed causes of action. The Court disposed 
nrM of plaintiffs' claim thnt the Cnlifornin Constitution's reqtdreinent that tli • 
leffislnture provide "a" system of couunon .schools menn "one' such .system nnd. 
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tluM-cfiirr. luanilatcs imifdrin odncntioual cxp(Mi(litun»s for all lociil scIkkiI dis- 
tricts. TiK? Court. i!^:wv sliort shrift to this tht»(ir.v (»C tho lilnintilTs wUvu it hvU\: 
. . . \\v have nevor iatorprolt'd th(» (Minstiutional iirdvisidii do provith* for 
'*n" s.vstnn of connima st-Iiools) to roquirn (Mjunl xchonl Niicndiaj;: wv li:iv(» 
rnhMl fialy that tht» cduontional s.vst(»ni must lie uiiifurin ia tcrais of tho vw- 
srrihcd course (if study nnd othicntioaal proj^rossion froia grade to prude. 
The Court lh<-u .-Mldrcsscd lls(»lf to what il CiiHiMl th(» •■(•hi<'f rnnloiaiou" un«hM- 
pirdiui; pIninlilTs* CVanphiiul, Uiuacly : 

tluit the California pulilif s<liool tinaucin^' S(h(»ni(» violnios ihe niu.-il pm- 
lectiou tlauso of the Kourtcoalli Aiacuthnout td th(» Cuiiod Sl;Uos Con- 
stitution. 

The Court s:iid that the Cnitod Stat(» Siipn»uu» C(»nrt nu»:isnr(»s the vnlidily of 
Stale I.ejiislatioa ^vhi(•h concerns cilh(»r (1) "snspi'ct chissilicalions" or ilM 
••fnndnnicntal interesls" accordiui; to a strict co.Mstitnti»ui:il st;iiidard. Thil is. 
any St;itc law which purports lo cslaldisli "classilical ion.s" alTecliiii^ ptMiple. such 
MS the puhMc scho(d liuancinj; hnvs where it appears thnt aot ali propl(» !ir(» rqimllij 
honelitted, is su)).i(M-t to w strict niea>urei)ient npMinst llie Cnited Sl;ilrs' Cousiitn- 
ticMi's 'Vqunl protection ehnise." Siniihirly. nay Slate hMv whicli involves n -funda- 
uiental interest*- also is suhjecl to sucli nu^asurcnicnt. In this constitutional nu»}is- 
urinj: process, tht? State has tht? hurden to prove : 

1. Th.'it tho Stato has a ''vamjwllivr; infennr which .iuslillos the law: nnd. 

::. Th;it the particular manner hi whicij tiu» l;iw trf»ats pciipl(» dilVercntly is 
nrrfssfirii to furtluu* th(» law's viilld pnrpos(»s. 

The Court first considered tho Cnlif(ani;i puhlic sduxd linancinp Inw on the 
hnsis that it is a "suspect chissiflcntion." The Court ntlirined as "irnMiilahlc " i1m» 
phiinlilTs* content i<n» that the school tinancin« hiw is a "classillcniion" IkisimI on 
wealth. Wirde the CfUirt conceded that the l:iw, through its «r;nits of "hnsic'* nnd 
••ec|unli-/.!ition*' nid. "partially allevintes** tho considernhle difTerenccs in tli(» W(»alth 
of loc:d districts throughout the State, the Court nevertheh»ss specilicnllv reco;:- 
iti'/.cd that 

. . . th(» systcMu ns a whole j:enerales scho(d rov(»nuo in proporti<m to the 
wealth of the indlvidunl district. 
The Court continued hy dechirhip tlmt — 

. . . dls(.Tiniinati(Ui on the basis of district wealth is . . . invalid. The c(an- 
niercial ami industrial property which nupnuMits a district's tn.v hase Is dis- 
trihut(Hl unevenly throughout tho stuto. To allot more ednealional drtllars to 
the children of (un* district than to those of aruithor merely hccan.sc? (»r the 
fortuitous proseiice of such property Is in make the (luaiily of a child's 
oducalicm dop(»ndent np(m the hjcati(m (jf private connnoreial and industrial 
estahlishmenl.s. Surely, this is to rely on the most irrelevant of fadrn-s as the 
hasis for educath)nal financing. 
Tho Court found no .snhstance to the plea of the defendants that, if there were 

any discrinunat ion in puhllc sclmol nnaiulnp. it was "unintentional." Kinally. ihe 

C(mrt said : 

In sum. we are of tlu? view that the school llnaneini: system discrindnation on 
the hasis (if th(» wenlth of a district and its residents. 
Th(» Court then tunied to Ihe Issue of whelher or not local puhlic educalloa Is 
a "fnndamentnl Intorest." It deserihed oducatitui as playlup an "indlspensnhlc 
roh»'* in Ihe nmdern imlust riali/.ed State. The Court Idcntilied the "twit sljiuiticanl 
asp(»cls" of edncntion as: 

. . . Ilr.st. educnticm Is a msijor detennlnant of an imlivldmirs chances for 
economicand social su(?ccss in our c(anpetltive society : (ami) 
sccJUid. (»ducation is a unique inllueuf-e on a chlld*s'dovelopu!enl as cillxeu 
and his partu ipatlon In pollticul and connnnnity life. 
In nun-e than six pages of eloquent testinioniar to the crucial lmp<nlance of 
edncati(m In our society today, the Court nindc manifest its view that puhlic edn- 
oathiii ln<leed Is n "fuiidnniontul Interest.*' Having concluded thnt the California 
public school nnanclng law is .suhject to being measured agnlnst Ihe e(|unl prolec- 
ll(m tlau.so of the United States Constitution because (1) education Is a "fundn- 
mental intorest" and (2) the law providing for the financing (jf the puidic schools 
in Californin is based largely on local district wealth nnd thereby diserindnates 
against tlic people of less wealthy districts, the Court addressed itself to the 
issue of whether or not such law was "necessary'* to acecnnpllsh u ccunpelling 
State Interest. 
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The defciulnnts Stntc nnd locnl govcrnmcntnl offlcinls argued that tlio \mh\iv 
school Muancing law was necessary to strengthen and enconrage local resiionsi- 
hility for control of imhlic education. In rejecting this argument, the Court snid 
... so long as the assessed valuation within n district's boundaries Is a major 
determinant of how much It can spend for Its sciiools. only a district with a 
lar;;e tax base will be truly able to decide how much it really cares about 
education. The poor district cauuot freely choose to tax itself into un cx(m»1- 
Icnce which its tax rolls cannot provide. Far from being necessary to pnnnote 
local fiscal choice, the present financhig system actually deprives the less 
wealthy districts of that option. 
The court also "unhesitatingly** rejected tiie argument of the defendants that 
... if the eqnal protection clause conuaands that the relative wealth of school 
districts may not determine the quality of public education, it must be 
deemed to direct tlie same command to all governmentnl entities in respect to 
all tax-supported public services . . , 
The Court said 

. . . AVe cannot share defendant's unreasoned apprehensions of such dire con- 
sequeuces from our holding today. Although we intinmte no views on other 
governmental services, we are satisfied timt . . . (education's) . . . uniqueness 
among public activities clearly demonstrates that education must resp<md to 
the conniinud of the cipnil protection clause (emphasis supplied bv the Court ) . 

In view of this, the Court held : 

. . . The California public school financing system . . . touches upon a funda- 
mental interest . . , (and) conditions the full entitlement to such Interest on 
wealth, clnssilics its recipients on the basis of tlicir collective afiliiencc and 
makes the quality of a child's education depend upon the resources of his 
school district and ultimately upon the pocketbook of his parent . . . (and. 
therefore) it denies to the plaintiffs and others similarly situated the ecpml 
protection of the laws. 
T.CSS than two nuaiths later, on October 21. 1071. the Court i.<sued a "nnxU- 

lieation of opinion" {Serrano v. Pricut, 503(1 n84) in which It declared : 

AVe emphasize, that our decisi(m in not a llnal judgment on the merits. 
AVe deem it ai)propriate to point out for the benelit of the trial court on 
remand . . . that if. after further proceedings, that court should enter 
linal judgment determining that the existing sy.steni of public school linanc- 
ing is unconstitutional and invalidating said system in whole or in part, 
it may properly provide for the enforcement of the judgment in such a way 
as to permit an orderly transition from an unconstitutional to a constitutional 
sy.^tem of school linnnoiu^' ... a determination that an existing plan of 
irovcmmental operation denies equal protection does not necessarily rcriuire 
invalidation of past acts undertaken pursuant to that plan or an immediate 
implementation of a constitutionally valid substitute. Obviously, any judg- 
ment invalidating the existing system of public school financing should 
make clear that the existini: system is to remniti f)iieral>lc loitH nn ai)projn-ij'tp 
new system, which is not violative of equal protection of the law.s. can be 
put into effect. 

As a ftractical nmtter. Serrano XRITHER outlawed use of the real property 
tax to supi)ort local pul»lie education NOU invalidated spccImI types of nni;- 
mentations of school funds, such as additional funds for the physicilly handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, gifted, or culturally dcpriverl child. Tt does NDT 
nmndate uniform siiending on a statewide basis to operate local public school 
district or force each school district to have the same quality of educational 
program. Moreover, it did NOT invalidate added funds to deafwith the nninne 
prohlenis of the urban school district. And it did NOT qna.sh the concept 
that special aid payable by the United States Government under PL 874 to 
schofil district s(»rvlng the fcderally-doslgnated "impact areas." 

Having discussed what Serrano says, and what it does not say, let us turn 
our attention to a consideration of the possible impact of Serrano on future 
federal funding of local public education under PL 874. 

Congress provides federal fimds for the operation of local public education 
programs under PL 874 because it recognizes its responsibility for the financial 
impact which certain types of federal activities have on the local school district 
where such activities are located. In enacting PL 874. Congress showed that it 
clearly understood that federal activities can place a conslderalde burden on 
local public school districts because (1) federal property Is exempt from Iwing 
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tnxed by locnl public school districts, or (2) local public scliool districts provide 
education for children rcaiding on federal property or for eliildren wliose parents 
are employed on federal property, or (3) a sudden and substantial increase in 
school attendance can result from federal activities of various kinds. 

Tlie fwleral funds appropriated to carry out tlie Federal public policv declare<l 
hy tlie Congress under I'h 874 always lui vc liecn considered— 

. . . exclusively for supplementation of tlio local sources of revenues for 
school purposes. {Shcphcard v. Godwin, 280 F. Supp. 801) (p. 874) (llKiS). 
See also CurWmd Vniun »School District v. lUtffvrty, U.S. Court of ApiH'als 
^ ^ for N inth Circuit, No. 24, 9,15, liled July 28, 1070. 

Tlie (leeision of the California Supreme Court in i^Crruno did not specilically 
deal with Vh i84 aid or the local school district needs wiiieli prompted its en- 
actment. Of course, because the Serrano case was decided l»v a State Court, it 
has no direct impact upon, or control over, legishitive actions of the Congress. 
If Serrano is allinued l)y the United States Supreme Court on the U.S. Constitu- 
tional "edual protection" ba.sis, then its principles will trulv be the law of the 
laud and Vh 874 will he .subject to intensive .^erutinv hv the federal c(airts on tlie 
i.ssue of whether or not the chi.s.sifieatiou of school districts into non impact areas 
and "impact areas," which is an integral part of VL S7I, is a ".suspect dassiliea- 
tion • under Serrano. I believe that Vh 874 would stand up against anv constitu- 
tional "equal protection" measurement and be adjudged valid at law.' But, I do 
not view this kind of dirvet attack against 1*1. 874 as a real source of concern. 
Instead, I see an indireet inlluence exerted by Serrano on 1»L 874 about which 
Vh 874 school districts umst be especially vigilant. 

I am convinced that today we are on the threshold of n complete "rethink" of 
financing local public education in America. We have, on tlie one hand, the prin- 
ciples laid down by Serrano, which, in the language of the California Supreme 
Court, augur for — 

. . . further (ing) the cherished idea of American education that in a demo- 
cratic society free public schools shall make available to all children equallv 
the abundant gifts of learning. 
And, on the other hand, we have tlie growing recognition that dramatic increases 
in the input of .so-called federal aid into the support of education, including 
private and public schools and, .j^eeially large, urban .school district, should lie 
forthcoming. 

These two forces {Serrano and more federal support of education, generally) 
could conihine to make Vh 874, in its present form, obsolete and lumeeessarv. 
For example, let us speculate for a few moments. Suppo.se that the State public 
school finaneing laws are entirely restructured pursuant to Serrano, and an 
^equalization** factor were built into the laws in such a wav as to offset with 
State aid the burdens now carried by federal funds under 1»L 874, according to 
the school finance theoreticians who insist upon viewing PL 874 funds strictlv as 
"in-licu" taxes. T(. satisfy even the most ardent partisan of Vh 874 aid, let us 
also .say that an ^'additive" were included in the State financing laws to provide 
for any additional costs over and above siieh *'tax lo.ss" which are attrlbutahle 
U) educating federally-connected .school children in •impact areas." just as State 
law may properly establish and fund other types of programs of special education. 
Or, in a second hypothetical, let us assume that a general federal aid-to-public- 
education law were enacted by the Congress which completely and accurately 
reflected, and paid for, additional costs of educating federally-connected children 
in "impact area" school dl.strlcts. 

In both of thes(? hypotlieticals, all of us would recognize that PL 874 would 
have no further useful life in the law ; and we would not mourn its demise. But, 
we are practical men and fully realize that, in ihv. infighting over substantial 
amount.s of money In the State Legislative houses and in the Congres.s, nianv 
justifiable theories simply do not end up in the laws because of the dvnaniics of 
our vibrant democratic processes. And "Aye, there's the rub ..." 

In the total "rethink" of public school financing wliicli is just around tlie 
corner, we must stand vigilant, not to the kinds of direct attacks on the PL 874 
as in the past, but, rather, to the far more subtle and sophisticated attacks which 
could, in the name of Serrano and geiieral-federal-aid-to ediication, torpedo the 
"PL 874 concept." And I use the term "PL 874 concept" advlsedlv. It is of no 
consequence that PL 874 .should cea.so to exist, provided that the "PL 874 con- 
cept" lives on in some other form of legislation. 
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We will lmv(? t(i continno (uir advocacy for the concept." If State 

legislation seekis to merge the 87-1 concei>t" we will have to ensure that the 
finance fonaahis treat the -iniimet area" scImmiI <listrict fairly and lhal siillii-lent 
Hexihility will he bnilt into the law to perailt i\uWM payonts in the event of (juick 
hnildnps of fcnler ally -connected personnel in "impact area" scluxd districls. la 
order to take into aoconnt the Oairt rnlPiKs in the line of eases dealing with PI, 
874 which began with Shrphvard v. Onthcin in Virginia in UKiS, Serrano-type 
scho(d Hnaaeiag legislation will nml highly sophisticated dra ftsnninship or the 
Slates will lose millions in VL 874 fnnds. If Federal legislation in the form of a 
general aid-to-wlnc-ntiou law ahsorhs PL S74. we nnist l»e alert t<J prevent I lie 
' V]j 874 concept" from dying on the vine. 

Those are the legal implications of Nemnio v. /*nc«/. with special reference to 
Vh 874. We are entering n time of profiamd reappnii.sal of (mr pnhlic school 
nnnnehig law.s. The work done by us in the ensning nmnths will have a deep 
impact npon generations of .school children yet \mborn in America. IMdilic ednca- 
tion always has had its critics who have told iis that the roads we have travelled 
were wrong. Today, tbongh, we are at the cros.sroads. Pnblic education now needs 
Advocates, ns it never has h(?fore. nut to carp ahont tlu^ wr»)ng roads as the 
critics delight in doing, Imt to point (Uit the new road.^— and to lead pnhlic edti- 
catifm np those roads an that it nmy ciuitiaue to he the primary well-spring of 
onr Anierieaa heritage and the principal transmitter of onr Ann»ricun valncs 
down ihnnigh the generations. If Serrano hwnnes the law of the land in mir 
Nation, and 1 believe it will, the task of renmking the llnancing plan for hn-al 
edncation will be npon onr shonlders. This will he an nnparallelod opiwrtunity 
to serve the People of our Connnnnity. State and i\ati<m. With a good nnder- 
standing of the Serrano principles and u clear fmms on the political realities 
which snrroand the funding of local education, I believe wo can starve them well. 

Mi\ lauKENUKUCJ, Tliank yon, that concludes my remarks. 

Clminnan Pkukins, Tliankyon. Di\ Meinln'ino.' 

Dr. Mkmiuhno. My nuniG is Dr. George AIcml)rino. I am superin- 
tendent of scliools for tlie city of Cliicopec, Mass. I first of all would 
liko to thank the chairman and the committee for liaving us appear 
on hehalf of the authorizing legislation to continue Pnhlic Law 874 
and PublicLaw 815, 

I think we, as a group, would Ui remiss, Mr. Chairman, if we did not 
make it clear that we certainly know we are among friends, that this 
authorizing committee, going biick decndes, has furnished the basis for 
what support the. Federal Government gives to education today. 

We just wish, as a group and individually, and we speak for nearly 
4,000 imi)act superintendents across this land, that had such friends 
in the appropriations area because I know that you, Afr. Chairman, 
are well aware that the authorizing legislation you have provided has 
been tampered with and that now we find ourselves with tlie {eventual 
cessation of this paiticular act in June of 197l^, and the need again to 
continue what has proved to be 

Chainnan Pkukins, Yon are suggesting to the committee that by all 
means we need to extend the impact legislation at least for another 
2 yeai-s? 

Dr. Mkmuuino. At least. We certainly hope that the authorization ns 
recommended by this committee is carried out in the appropriations 
area. 

Chairman Pkhkins, Is the Federal level of funding for Public Laws 
815 and 874 adequate at present ? 

Dr, Mkmbiuno. It is not adequate. In fact, the 1972 level is not ade- 
quate. Neither was the 1971 level. I think our point here is that we cer- 
tainly subscribe to the legislation as mandated in H.R, 514 in 1900. 

Chairman Perkins. In what area are you getting more? 
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Dr. Membrino, There arc gross inequities between A's. There is no 
reason why some A's should be fully funded nudotliers at 90 percent. 
Certainly the large number of B's across this land are uow being 
funded at 73 percent the current fiscal year and tlie elimination of cer- 
tain B's in the coming year 

Chairman Pkrkins. Will you write nie a letter for the record, setting 
foith some specific illustrations of those inequities? 

Dr, Membrino, I certainly will. 

Chairman Pericixs, I would appreciate your doing that, 

Dr, Mkmuuincj, 1 will do that, Mr, Clminnan. We foci thut t'Utegorv 
C, that was part of legislation that this committee worked out and had 
nunierons hearings on, should be fniukd. 

I think those three generally are the areas. The recommendation in 
the 1973 budget is gi'ossly inadequate to handle that which has already 
been authorized so what we are appealing to i,Sj lirstof all, to conipli- 
nient the connnittee on a job well done and we certainly hope that it 
will see fit to continue Public Law 874 and possibly make it sufficiently 
strong and eqiiitable so that othei*s will iniderstand as this comniittee 
has understood in the past. 

For example, the city that I represent is a city with about 13,000 
students of which 2,300 are category A students and an additional 800 
arc category K students. The reason for the impact in oni* eonnnunity 
is the location of Westover Air Force Rase. 

This military installation has removed from the tax rolls 5 square 
miles of an existing city of originally 27 square miles. And I would 
like to point out, Mr. diairnian, just how. In ivs])ec( iosiipport of par- 
ticular categoiy B students in Massachusetts, as I am certain in other 
States, those in the military who live off base do not pay sales tax be- 
cause of their being afforded PX privileges. 

Most do not register their automobiles in the State where the installa- 
tion is located because tliey continue their registration in their home 
State, thereby exempting them from such tlnngs as excise taxes and 
sales taxes and registration and other necessary taxes for the State, 

They fnrt.her do not work at a place that helps the local and State 
tax base. Primarily, they are on Government property and they don't, 
pay taxes on their employment as would be the case, let's say, in some 
large manufacturing concerns in our city such as Spalding Sporting 
Goods or Uniroyal Tire Manufacturers, 

The R category .student I think has been eriticiml and we are all 
aware of it. There is no one with \is today representing the Greater 
M()nt<ronun'y area, Montgomery County, on which so nuich attack lias 
come in the past and we think unjustiliahly. 1 think, as an Impact 
superintendent coming from outside the greater nietVx/politan district 
area, we know, as was illustrated by one of (he piwious witnesses, that 
if the Government had to educate that one student, it could not do it 
as economically as it can under impact aid Public Law 874, 

It has been proven time and time again lhat when section G has had 
to be inv(jked for the education of military ov other students located 
on Federal property that Government has not been able to do it as 
inexpensively as has (he local district. It has spent nun'e money than 
what it would have spent if Public Law 874 were fully funded and 
continued. 
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I would like to innka one final ixniit. and airain I think it is iiniw- 
tant. for this ooinmittoe and for the rocord. to say that my State 
unfortunately hns not followed the mandates of an aniendnuMit that 
was i)assed by Connrress in li)()8 having to do with how Public Law 874 
funds aix» treated in a local district. 

We heard testimony this nioi'niu^ to the etlVrt that the original 
intent of the impact aid law was to ^riunantce fniuls to the local edu- 
cational authorities in lieu of local taxes, and if this still is the intent 
of Connrress, and if this is the intent of that n)()8 amoiuhnent. then 
there is one State still in noncoinj^liauce and that is ]\hissachusetts. 

Last year. I know that the chairman is aw^uc. and other menilx»rs 
of the conuuittee, that funds were stoi)i)ed, Public I^aw 874 funds, for 
Massachusetts for a period of 4 months au(l then released. 1 would just 
like, for infonnational puri)()ses, to let the conunitteo know that that 
is now Mon\ the Federal couit, the District ('ourt of lioston, and we 
hoi)ethat before lon<r the hearings will beheld. 

ihit it seems most, nn fortunate that of .^)() State.<. one still resists the 
basic iutent of Connrress and. ^fr. rhairnian. I would like to be cor- 
rected if it is otherwise. This is still the intent withont change. 

Chairman l^ntKixs. Thank you. 

Dr. MKMnuiNo. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pkrkins. Let me conii)linient this distinfruished panel. I 
can assure you that I am ^oin^ to do niy best to uphold the viewi)oint 
as so ably expressed by all the.se gentlemen today on l)ehalf of educa- 
tion in tliis country, and I think the majority of the members of this 
conunittee on both sides of the ai.slc feel as I do. 

But fortius pronrrnm. T just don't know what would have happened 
in certain sections of the country. We would certainly have had chaos 
in some of the schools. 

Thank you, ^rcntlemcn, for your apj^earance here today. Yon have 
been very helpful. 

Our next witnesses arc representatives of the Ohio Education As.so- 
ciation of Teachers, William C. McDonald, i^residcnt of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. Anthony Warren, Federal Services Coordinator of 
the Ohio Education Association and Doris Allen of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association. 

Go ahead. Dr. McDonald, and present yonr views. We are delighted 
to welcome you here. We have got educational problems all over the 
country. I know you have your part of them. You have .some .schools 
that have been closed and we would like to hear what suggestions you 
can give the committee. 

STATEMENTS OF REPRESENTATIVES OP OHIO EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION OP TEACHERS BY WILLIAM C. MoDONALD, PRESIDENT; 
ANTHONY C, WARREN, PEDERAL SERVICES COORDINATOR; 
DORIS ALLEN, TITLE I TEACHERS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Mr. McDonald. Good afternoon, Air. Chairman, and thank yon for 
the opport.imity to be here, 

Mr, Chainnan, and distinguished niemhers of the committee, I am 
William McDonald, president of the Ohio Education Association, an 
affiliate of the National Education Association. On bchal f of the school- 
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cliildrcn of Ohio and 80,000 lucmbcrs of OEA. I am honored to have 
this opportunity to appear before this lonnnittee to express the usso- 
cnition's views and concerns on Federal support for elementary anil 
secondary education, and the future direction of that Federal support. 

With me are Miss Doris Allen, a title I teacher in the Columbus 
Ohio School system and Mr, Tony Warren is OEA's Coordinator for 
Federal Services. These are critical times, times when schoolmen and 
legislators must sit down, talk, and listen, 

Kecent developments in Ohio and across th(» Nation have niaile it 
paramount that in order to meet the linaneial ninnls of schoolchildren 
in this country a partnci-ship nm.st he developed and fostereil. and that 
partnei-ship nmst have three elcuients in it for the etfective linancin*: 
of the Xatiim's schools. 

1. Locally detenuined needs and locally supported schools locally 
controlled. 

± State responsibility for the financial l)ackin<r of schools. 

ll Federal concern in those problems that transcend local and State 
boundarii*.s. Let us focus our attention fii-st on .State and local roles in 
this paitnership for funding schools, and also give you some back- 
ground on what has been happening in Ohio. 

Despite the biggest boost in State support of schools in Ohio Iiistorv, 
spending for Ohio s public schools this year will stiil be well below 
national levels. According to estimates of school statistics. i!)71-72. re- 
leased by the National Education Association, State governments na- 
tionwide are supplying an average of 41 percent of the cost of i)ublic 
.schools, while in Ohio. State government ctmtributes 80.;! percent. 

Elementary and secondary schools in Ohio will receive more than 
s?2.1G billion this school year from all sources, compared with last 
yearstotal of ii>L08 billion. an increase of $180 million. This brings the 
per pupil spending in Ohio up to $812, an increase of $72 per child 
o\er last year but not enough to match the national average of $807 
per pupil. 

Per pupil expenditm-es vary widely from State to State and from 
a high of $l.:i22 in Xew York to a low of $r)ll in Alabama. Although 
dollar support from local school districts in Ohio will incix»a.se by 
$1)4.!) million this year the local tax share of the total .school revenue 
will drop from i\i),S percent to (W.:^ percent. 

I am sure that you, as nuich of the Nation, arc aware that over the 
la.st T) veal's Ohio has had more .school closings than the rest of the 
Nation cond)ined. In 11)71 we had .'^0 school districts that filed audits 
with the State department of educati(m ui order that they might close 
their schools due to bankruptcy. 

These figures, however important, are meaningless unless looked at 
in the framework of current trend.s. In lOoO, in Ohio, 100 percent of all 
the levies on the ballot passed for schools. In the last 20 years there 
has l)een a steady decline from that 100 ])ercent. 

Last November, only H8 percent of the money issues on the ballot 
for schools passed in the State of Ohio. I think this is an indication if 
we look from lOiJO through 1971, the percentage of renewals has not 
fallen drastically in the general elections from Of) percent to 98. 

However, when we look at the new tax levies, in 1060 through 107L 
we find that in the general elections we have dropped from 51 percent 
to 38 percent. 
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Hut aside from the ik'i ivnsin<r support pi-opiMty taxpayers aiv «riv- 
in*r to Ohio sdiool.s thnv luv othor problems. Tho vim v liatinv of tho 
property tax as a major sonree of sehool revenue is hein*: t'hallen^red. 
The Ohio Kchieation Association has likul suit in U.S. Feileral District 
Court, in Cohimbus. Ohio, to have the present system of iiiumein*: 
pnhHe schools in Ohio dechired unconstitutional. 

The suit points out that the present school linancin^r system in Ohio 
based on local property wealth in each district violates the **e(iual 
protection clause" of the 14th anu^ndment of the U.S. Constitution, 

Data shows that revenues for school purposes vary widely across 
the State of Ohio with Cuyaho^ra IIei<rhts. near Oleveland. havin^r 
an assessed valuation i)er l)upil of more than $1S:1.()0() per chilil. On 
the other end of the scale, the valuation per pupil in the Iluntin^rton 
Local School District in R().ss County, in rural Appalachia where I 
come from, was J>^.1()() per child. 

To brin<r it nu)re into focus, the people at Iluntin^rton Local School 
District would have to vote (J;^ notes to every one note in Cuyaho<ra 
IIei<rhts to raise an ecjual number of dolhu-s to pav their st'hool 
l)ro<rram. 

Expenditures for .school i)uri)()ses also show a wide rau<re of $2.70.') 
to a low of SiUSO per child. AVith Ohio joinin;; Californi:i. Minnesota, 
Texas, and New Jei-sey in challen*riu<r the heavy reliance on the prop- 
erty tax the picture is clear that new souires of revenue for schools 
nuist be found. 

Even if these situations are eilVctively .^olved throu<rh the i)urtner- 
sliip that I alluded to earlier, the crisis in our urban and rural aivas 
for the urban and rural poor will still be of vast i)roi)orti(Uis. 

AVith your permission, Mr. AVnrren and Miss Allen will discuss the 
^j:eneral fiscal problems ailectin^ Ohio's urban centers and the inii)act 
of title I in one of these urban centei's. 

.Mr. AVakkkn. Mr. Chainuan, I am Tony AVarren, Coordinator of 
Federal Services for the Ohio Education ^Vssociation, I want to ex- 
l)ress niy ai)i)reciation for an invitation to ai)i)car i)efore this dis- 
tincjuished conuuittee. 

As Mr. McDonald pointed out, these are critical tunes, times when 
yesterday's solutions cannot be ai)plied to today s problems. The finan- 
cial problems of our urban centei-s are severe. 

I)ollars for ^wernmental purposes are hard to come by in central 
cities, but educational dollars are the hardt^t of all to finti because 
«^enend <roverunu^ntal service needs i)lace sueh n heavy burden on 
city taxpayei*s. 

Couido this with a shift in population and business activities out 
of the city toward the suburbs, a deterionition of the property tax 
base, a hi^di service reciuirenieut in the cities, and an increased cost 
of education for youn<rstei-s in the central cities and it is easy to sec 
that the urban school district is a financial wasteland. 

Therefore, it is imperative that some level of j^ovcrmnent fill this 
void. Several general conclusions can be drawn about the impact of 
Federal aid to education and the ability to cope with the problems of 
the cities. Title I of the ESEA, despite problems, has been an im- 
portant and welcome source of funds to cities. 

Its size, in comparison with other educational prof^rams, title I 
represcntmg about 40 percent of Federal aid to public schools, has 
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made an a<r«rro«r.itc impact under wliich cities appear to «ret their share 
of the overall Federal funds in an amount proportionate to the 
l)opulation. 

However, \yhen we (»xaniine the other Federal aid i)ro<rrams indi- 
vidually, \vc find that numy of them. (»ven ])ro«rnuns such as vocational 
education, are of far more assistance to the more favored suburban 
areas. 

Thus, aIthou<rh Federal aid funds taken as a whole nmy provide the 
cities as a whole with a share proportionate* to their percenta;r(» of tlie 
l)opulation, there is a .serious lack of even distrihution of funds nrivcn 
for particular individual pro^rranis to individual metroi)olitan areas. 

Relative allocations, distributed by individual pro<rrams, seldom 
reflect size or e.xtent of need of the tar<rct population. Federal aid 
needs to assist urban areas to a *rreater (le<rree. Tliere ne(»(ls to be an 
increase in the amount of cate*rorical aid to the cities of Ohio. 

If a ny thin«r, the relevant cost factoi-s of 1965, when ESEA was 
authorized by this connnittcv. have «rone up and. therefore, npward 
movement in authorization should immediately occur alon<r with full 
appropriations for those cat(»«roricaI pro^rrams. Coupled with infla- 
tion, the actual dollar amounts flowing; to the cities are low with rcnjard 
to increases in pcrjuipil expenditure. 

The cnrrcnt levels of funding: barely provide assistance for opera- 
tional expenses. AAHiile it is true that money alone cannot jniarantee 
educational profrmm effectiveness, it is equally true that without first 
l)rovidinp: survival operational funds and second, massive educational 
funds to plan, develop, staff, pro^rram, and implement the type of 
education which produces useful urban citizens, there is no chance 
for success. 

Prop:ram failures do occur through lack of commitment, lack of 
expertise, and/or attitudes which anticipate failure. But one point 
must be brou<rht home and that is that pro«rram failure must occun 
nnist. mind you. occur when there is a desperate lack of sufficient fimds 
to pay for what is needed. 

it disturbs us in Ohio when we see that the ]oropo.sed budjrct of $4.05 
billion for education i*equested by the administration falls far short 
of the amounts authorized for existing)? programs. 

The proposed cut of $138 million seriously jeopardizes what have 
proved to be among the most effective Federal aids to local public 
schools. But the agonizing question still remains, can increased dollai*s 
create better school programs if we view the funding of public schools 
in this country as a partnershij) among local, State, and Federal levels 
of Government. 

Then the future direction of funding public schools in this country 
nmst place a great deal of emphasis on increasing Federal participa- 
tion in that partnci*ship. Thei*e are several oj)tions open to the Federal 
Government. One is to fully fund categorical programs as authorized 
by the Congress and two, to devise a system to reduce the heavy reli- 
ance on property tax for funding schools by fcdemlly putting public 
schools through a general aid concept. Several mechanisms are cur- 
rently being consideixid, revenue sharing and a value-added tax. 

We will comment on these api)roaches if the chairman desires, after 
our testimony. At this time, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, Miss 
Allen will discuss her experiences with title I. 
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Miss Allex. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and distincrnished 
members. My name is Doris Allen from Colinnbiju Ohio. I tench in an 
elementary school that is involved with many of the title I projrrnms 
that have proven to be successfnl. I do have some ^rnidelines here that 
we follow tliat deal with the programs involved in our school. With 
your permission I will read them. 

Special programs for educationally deprived pupils. The purpose of 
this pro-am is to provide a planned and organized educational pro- 
gram for preschool pupils. Ivich class is composed of a maxinnnn of 
15 pupils who attend on a half-day basis. Prekindergarten teacliei-s 
are supported by volunteer aides\nd aides funded by the State 
program. 

The kindergarten primary language development program which 
I am a part of focuses ^)rimary attention on ii broad base of educa- 
tional experiences for primary children. These experiences i)rovide an 
opportunity for children to extend their language skills through proc- 
esses of listening, spe^iking, and writing by working with a language 
development teacher in a small group situation. 

The intermediate languages ])rogram is a program providing s])e- 
cialized concentnited reading instn ction in grades 4 through 0 for 
pupils who are achieving at a level below the grade placement. Pupils 
with special needs are served by language development teachei-s wliich 
have special facilities which are fully supplied with equipment and 
materials especially selected for the development of reading skills. 

The matliematic improvement prognim specializes in improving 
mathematic instruction for students who are not achieving at a level 
commensurate with tlieir ability. Students requirino; tliis concentrated 
instruction are served on a regular basis by a matliematics improve- 
ment teacher in a facility equipped for this purpose. 

We need many more programs even though these programs serve 
their purpose. Rut. berause of our own narticnlar situation, and I ran 
only speak to that because this is where I work, if we had more teach- 
ers we could serve many more children. 

The majority of onr children need additional help and we are con- 
fined, in a sense, to guidelines so that we cannot expand in many are^is 
where it may assist the rhildren, to carry them through primaVily in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. There "are only two reading .special- 
ists in onr building that serve approximately 400 or oOO children and 
most of the children on that level are at least 2 to 3 years below their 
grade level. Then, they are ill prepared to go on to junior high. 

I will be happy to answer any questions I possibly can. 

Cliairman PkuivIxs. Let me ask a question of Dr. >[o Donald. Do yon 
have any schools, elementary or secondary schools, presently closed? 

Mr. AIcDoxAU). Xo: not at the present'time, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, we did up to as short a period of time ago as December. In fact, 
oue of our urban schools in Dayton had to close for a week during that 
l)eriod of time when they ran out of funds. They were successful after 
several attempts, in ^retting a local levy ])assed to extend for about 
121/2 months. 

Chairman Pkhkin-.s. A.s the State school superintendent, how has 
title I improved the quality of your education programs at the ele- 
mentaiy level ? 
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Mr. M( I)ox.\u>. Specifii'nily, as I view it. tho «rivntest iini)r<)vement 
is in the area of readin/r* which 1 believe i< the ino<t important area in 
elementary eihuation that we can deal with. In a normal .situation a 
child spends the fir.<t :\ years in learning to reail and if he doe.^n't learn 
to read in those ;5 years, he is ;roin<r to have dilliculties from there on. 

As I view the title 1 pro;rram that Miss Allen .^poke ahout. this not 
only aids the chilil that is in that pro<rrain hut it al.so aids the entire 
class in that by takin<r these chihlren out into a sj)ecial program where 
they can «;et more imliviilualizeil attention to lielj) them with their 
problem, it also eliminates that time consumption with the re*?ular 
classmom teacher so she can move ahead more (piickly and more in 
depth with the re^rular class room situation. 

So I can .see it benefits not just a few children but the entire 
population. 

(Chairman Pkukins, You have hail considerable experience out theiv 
in Ohio in the last few yeai*s. How should the ( on<rR»ss, in your jud^r- 
mcnt, appmaeh this problem ( Should we <ro to a ^a»neral aid bill ri^ht 
now, or should we fully fund the cate^rorical pro^rranis such as title I 
before we do that ^ 

Mr. McDonald. Of course, understanding the political ramifications 
involved, Mr, Chairman, I can't perceive that we are going to get vast 
general funding innncdiately, I think we should have full funding of 
the total program in the meantime and move quickly toward general 
funding. 

Chairman Perkins, If wo could get $2 billion extra this year for 
education before the House Committee on Appropriations where 
would you suggest to the committee that it bo placed ? 

Mr, McDonald, I think title I would be an appmpriate place to put 
it, Mr, Chairman, 

Chaiiman Perkins, In preference to all other educational pro- 
grams? 

Mr, McDonald. Of course I am not trying to establish priorities for 
the conmiittcc or for the Congi'ess, I am viewing it through niy own 
eyes, realizing the importance of title II and some of the other title 
programs, I believe title I deals most directly with boys and girls and 
whatever their weaknesses arc, I believe this is a proper place to put it 
if we can get the money. 

Chairman Perkins, At what stage of the game would you suggest 
we go to general aid? I mean from a standpoint of additional fund- 
ing. At what stage of the game would you suggest we go to Federal 
aid, assuming wo can get the funds appropriated? 

Mr, McDonald, I am not sure I understand the question. 

Chairman Perkins, Where, along the line, should we go to general 
aid — go in that direction? I mean, on top of tho pi'escnt program, 

Mr, McDonald, I will let Tony i-espond to that, 

Mr, Warren, Mr, Chairman, if I maj^, I think it is very clear that 
when ESEA was formulated by this conuuittec, and in the i-eams of 
testimony pi-esentcd before this committee, and the authorization levels 
that wei*c spelled out, I think the committee took a look at what was 
needed and what needed to be done, the dollar level at which these 
programs should be funded. 
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I caimot see, fmnkly, to a gcncml nid program until these 

pronrranis are fully funded. 

Cnainnan Pkrkins, You would not su«rjr<'St that we jroto «reneral aid 
before these pro«^ranis are fully funded ( 

Mr. W.uiKKx. Let nie put this in the cont(»xt of Semmo v. Pnest. the 
Texas decision, New Jei-sey, that we might l)e forced in terms of deci- 
sions by the court to move in that direction faster than the political 
environment might i-equire. 

Bnt, it seems to me you pointed out earlier this morning that the 
elements which were in the mix that contributed to the passa«re of 
categorical aid back in 1965 have now shifted. I think we ai-e movin*r 
to a situation where the j)olitical authorities are bringing us very fast 
to a position whei*e the P ederal Government is going to have to play a 
major role in this partnership. 

Again, it seems to me— and T am from an urban background and Mr, 
McDonald is from a rural background. Miss Allen is from an urban 
background — we all have come from situations where we see yonng- 
stei-s with specific problems and if we move to general aid and dis- 
regard all of those problems in those particular areas I tliink we are 
making a mistake. 

So my reconuuendation in long-range planning from a Federal level 
is that the Federal Government must fii^t define its role and what it 
wants to do in education. It has already pointed out that it wants to 
move in tlie ai*ea of meeting the speciaf needs of the urban child and 
the poor child. 

Then, on top of that, build to developing a good comprehensive* 
financing program for all of the schools in the Nation, 

Chairman Perkins, Thank yon very mucli. You have l>een most 
helpful, 

Mr. Warrkx. May I make one otlier comment, Mr. Chaii-man. W(» 
know of all the work yon have done in the past and that this com- 
mittee has done in the ])ast 

Chairman Pkrkins, We ai-e going to do our best, 

Mr. Warrkn, We are going to do our best as representative teachei-s 
to nmke it work too, 

Chaii-man Pkukins, I know the Federal Government nmst become a 
better partner and nmst give much more support. The question is the 
direction that we ai-e going to go presently. Thank you. 

Mr, PncinskI, will you introduce our next witness, 

Mr, PuciNSKi. Mr. Chainnan, we are happy to have Miss Blanche 
Erst here this afternoon to testify on this very important legislation. 
Miss Ki^t is the inmiediate past president of the Illinois Education 
Association and she is now deeply involved in trying to give tlie teacli- 
ers of Illinois a graiter voice in the body politic as chairnuin of 
IPACE, the 111 iuois Political Action Committee in Education, and we 
are pleased that she is here to put into perspective the educational 
needs of our State. 

AVe in Illinois have a very hard-'.rorking Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, They have done a tremendous job in piwiding leadership in 
tlM» field of education. They fight hard in the State legislature and thev 
are going to be testifying befoi-e us again very shortly on additional 
legislation for providing aid to our school districts. 
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1 am most pleased that w v iuv nblo to have tlie vorv wise advice of 
Miss Ei*st this afternoon and I wek'onie her to our eomniittee. 

Chairman Pkukixs. Miss. Ei-st. let nu- conlirin the remarks made by 
my distiu<rnished colleajrue. Mr. Pneinski. 

Roman Pucinski has always been one of the nioiit dedicated sup- 
portei-s of education that has ever come to this Congress and he has 
contributed as nnich as any other individual that I know about here 
in the Con<rress. 

It is a <rreat pleasure for :ne to concur with Conjrressman Pucinski's 
statement in welcoming: yon here. I know that you have done a ;rreat 
job for the teachinjr profession in your State and from that trainin^r 
and experience you are ([ualilied to ^ive us some ^ood su^<restions. 

STATEMENT OF BLANCHE M. ERST, CHAIEMAN, ILUNOIS 
POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE IN EDUCATION 

Miss Ehst. Thank you, Con<rressnian Perkins. I concur I am very 
inteivsted in Mr. Pucinski's future also. We do reali/.c all the thiu^rs 
he has done for us in our State and in the Nation, too. 

1 appear before you totlay as a classroom tencher. I have been very 
fortunate in havin<r been able to represent over ()0,()()() classroom teach- 
ers throujrhout the last year. I have not bn)n<.dit any stnti.stics for 
you. I would probably just parrot thin<rs if I did and I don't think 
that is what you want. 

But I have been very fortunate in bein<^ able to talk to so numy 
teachei-s thron<^hout the State and know how nuich this Federal aid 
has done for our schools in Illinois. Many of them could not e.xist 
actuall}^ without the Federal aid that you people have given na. 

Chairman Pkukixs. You have been a classroom teacher I presunu*^ 

Miss Erst. I am a classroom teacher. I have not myself been involved 
in a school district which has actually had nnich Federal aid. comin;: 
from a fairly wealthy suburb of Chicago. However, in this past year, 
travelin*^ probably some J50,000 miles in a car. 1 have heard from many, 
many of the teachers who are very worried about the situations that 
the}* are facin*^. 

I do not repi-esent the city of Chiciigo, however, I mj'self am very 
worried about them and the aid that is necessary because of the areas 
of Federal housing, places of this soil, where we need to have more 
funding for the schools. I worry for the schools in the city of Chicago 
as I do especially for the area right noiu* your State of Kentucky down 
in Cairo where we arc facing the fact that some of those schools will 
have to close. 

We do feel that we have to have more aid and we, of coui*se. are 
backing our affiliate — we are an alfiliate of the National Education As- 
sociation — and their itleas for general aid. We have seen, of coui*se. 
the great things that have been done with the titles, especially title I. 
and we would like to see this continued. 

We aiv very, very anxious that public education will be full}* fundwl 
and that we won't have to rely, as you have heard in too nnich testi- 
mony ali-eady today, on real estate taxes. In the State of Illinois, the 
Illinois Education Association was instrumental in i)romoting, espe- 
cially with our teachers and othoi*s, the income tax. We feel wo have 
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done everything we possibly ciin to help in our State to raise moneys 
for our schools. We do feel that we luue to have additional Federal 
funding, 

I^ruessthat is about it. 

Chairman Pkkkixs. Mr, Puoinski. 

Mr, PucixsKi, Our Xatioii as against all othci*s or most other major 
nations of the world spends only 6 percent of its total ^ross annual 
resources for education, as against 9,1 percent in Canada. 9,7 percent 
in Israel, despite the fact that Israel is carrying this tremendous na- 
tional defense budget to protect her country, the Scanduiavin conn- 
tries si)end some 8 percent, even the Soviet Union spends 7,1 percent, 
the United States spends somewhere in the area of 6 percent. 

With that sort of a statistic, it would occur to me that we could well 
afford to move toward a general aid bill giving the States soiiu* mean- 
ingful assistance without di.^turbing this particular concept of title 1 
because title I has always been considercd as a compensatory educa- 
tion pmgram designed for the specific needs of children wi>h those 
needs. 

What I would correct in assimiiug. Miss Ei*st, what your own po- 
sition would be is that we do not disturb the ongoing title I program 
or ESEA when we talk about additional legislation. 

Miss EiisT, There are far too many fine programs that actually 
weren't fully funded either. One statistic I was reading recently is. iii 
the rcading program in Illinois where we were using some of the title 
1 funds— are using them I should say— students have gone up 1 month 
in reading ability for 1 month in the progiams we have set up, I think 
this is a step in the right direction. We would like to continue this and 
anything wc can do to help any of these culturally deprived children, 

Mr, PrcixsKi. Miss Ki-st, I was wondering if you would care to 
comment on a statement made earlier this morning by another witness. 
Dr. George Oser of the Houston School District, wiio said that when 
wc talk about pleas for no strings and local control that wc should 
look behind the.se words for what they really mean so that the legisla- 
tion that results really meets the needs of youngsters throughout our 
great country whose futures depend so ultimately ui)on our decisions. 

By this I pivsnme that Dr, Oser was telling us that categorical aid 
programs are still very necessary to meet specific needs of voungstei-s 
that otherwise probably would not be met in the absence of a program 
like title I. Would you concur in that statement? 

Miss EusT. Very much so. This is very necessary for specifics. But I 
am also, of coui^se. hoping that wc wifl get. in the very near future, 
some general aid without some of these strings attached also, 

I think the accountability of teachers and the adininistratoi*s. of 
course, too, will prove that we can handle these things and produce 
some very line pmgrams. 

Mr, PucixsKi, As I sec this, what we need in view of the recent court 
decisions is shifting of the financing of education away from the local 
tax base, property ta.xes ami real estate ta.xes, to a State obligation. 

What we need now is a program of Federal assistance to the States 
to meet that basic obligation. Then, we need to continue programs like 
this title I program and other categorical programs to meet tlie addi- 
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tional special nmls of rhildivn for which thcso pm^rnnn^ wi'iv (h*- 
si<riu»(h Is that a fair statomont ^ 

Miss Ekst. That is a very Hno ono. I will <ro alon<r Nvith thnt vorv 
much. 

Mr. PiciNsKi. We aro deli^rhtcd to havo you hero. I am suic *rhul 
you iwv in Illinois workin<r for ns. 
Miss KitsT. Thank you. 
Mr. Pr(-iNSKi. Thank you. Miss Krst. 
Chainnan Pkkkin.s. Mr. Ford, 
Mr, Foiu). I would like to yiold, 

Chairman Pkkkin.s. Mr. Hradonins. do you havo any (juostions^ 

Mr, BiuDKMAS, Xo, only that I want to roMun(»nt from a noi^rhbor- 
in<r Stato to tho next Senator from Illinois, I want to commend you 
on the fine statement you have made and tell you how fortunate you 
are to have surh a champion of S(diools for American children in Con- 
<rrossman Pucinski, 

Miss EitsT, Thank you. 

Chairman Pkkkin.s. Thank you very much, 

Tlu* next witnesses are representatives fmm the Indiana Education 
ASvSociati(m of Teachere. Con<rressnuin Bradeiuas who is one of the out- 
standin^r luen in the Con<rress and a <rreat educatiomd leader will in- 
troduce you <rentlcmen at this point, 

Mr, Bk.m)km.\s. Thank you very nuich. Mr, Chairman, I want io 
take this opportunity to say how pleased I am to soq spokesmen from 
.schools of uiy district here, Mr. Hirschiujrer and Mr, Bianchi, We look 
forward tohearin^rfrom them. 

I know there is new leadership in the Indiana State Teachci-s Asso- 
ciation and I look forward to nieetin<r the succe.^or to Mr, Wyatt who 
has done so much for the .schools of our State. 

I would ask you just one cjuestion, if I may. at the outset, even 
before you have'testified. As you ^rentleiuen both' know, the chief State 
school ofiicer of the State of Indiana. Jcdrn Lau<rhliu, the superintend- 
ent of State public instruction, is from South Pend and is himself a 
former school teacher. 

Superintendent Ijiui^rhlin nr^red a few weeks a<ro that the State of 
Indiana eventually assume To percent of the operatin<r co.sts of local 
public schools. I wonder if you could ^ive us any comments yon may 
have on Mr, Lau*rhlin's sn^r^restion with an eye toward the relation- 
ship l>etween increased State assistance to elementary and secondaiy 
schools, the f>erran{) and other recent decisions in State and Federal 
courts with respect to the impact of the 14th amendment and property 
taxes, and an approj^riate vole for the Federal Governiuent in suppovt- 
in^r elementary and secondary schools? 

I think yon are aware of the impoi-tant interrelationships of those 
various factoi-s. Would yon care to address youi-self to those cjuestions ? 

STATEMENT OF HM HIRSCHINGER, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

Mr, rhKsciiiNOKK, In ve{r«uxl to State Superintendent Lan']jblin's 
statement in the paper i'e<^ardin']r the 75 percent State aid, personally 
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1 feel this would put the finulin^rof schools out of proportion us ninch 
as it is ri^>;ht now, 

Kifrht now we are fnndinjr schools far too heavily at the local level. 
1 believe 75 percent State aid would put far too much pivssure at the 
State level. 1 would personally favor a more wpiitahle distribution. 

I \yould like to think in terms of perhaps oO ptMreut comin^r froui 
the State, 2,5 percent as the local portion alon^r with the '27) percent 
Federal portion, with local and State control so that the c<mtrol of 
the schools still remains in the local connnunities. Hill, would von 
like to add to that ? 

Mr. Axciii. Basically, if I undei-stand what John is talkin^r about, 
lie is not necessarily sayin^r 7;") percent of that iiiouev would come only 
from the Slate sources. It would be re^nihited throucrh the State wliicli 
would mean there would be an alliance with the Federal Government 
to allow that funding? to come in, I can't say that isn't appropriate 
for an amount of dollai-s on a State basis as loufr as you arc ^roiii^r (o 
have the assistance of the Federal Goveriinient. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Just one final question, Mr. Cliairniaii, because I 
don't want to hold the witnesses up from inakiug their own statements. 

What conuucnt do you have to make on the relationship between 
appropriations and authorizations as far as Federal aid to schools is 
concerned? What 1 particularly have in mind is title I of ESEA. 

Mr. HuiscHiNOKH. If I uiidei'stand your question, Coii<^ressmaii, the 
authorizations are fine. The appropriations have not been enough. We 
need to have more money appropriated to meet the funding that is 
authorized. 

Mr. BiL\DEMAS. Have you found title I effective educationally speak- 
ing ill your experience in Indiana schools ? 
Mr. HiRsciiixGEK. Very much so. 
Mr. Brade^ias, In what way? 

Mr. HiRsciiixoER. It has reached children and provided educational 
programs for childi-en in these target areas with below income levels 
and who are educably retarded. They would not otherwise have been 
reached by any program that could have been offei-cd at the local and 
State level. The local and State levels are not providing funds for 
these programs and the Federal input in the title I area has been 
vastly important to provide this type of program for these children, 

Mr. Bradkmas. I thank you, Mr, Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask unanimous consent following this colloquy that I have had with 
the two witnesses from Indiana that there be inserted in the record 
the text of several articles from a fall 1971 issue of the Notre Dame 
Journal of Education? 

Chainiian Pkkkins. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document to be furnished follows :) 
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Urban Education* 
Whitney M. Young, Jr. 

Late Executive Director of the National Urban League, 
New York, New York 

The following article contains excerpts from Whitney M. Young's last 
book — Beyond Racism, Mr. Young had agreed to do an article on urban edu- 
cation for the Notre Dame Journal of Education but his unfortunate death 
prevented it. Wc have reprinted these excerpts dealing with urban education 
because of the valuable insights the late Whitney M. Young, Jr., provided r^rd- 
ing this important but perplexing problem. 

* * « 

America's educational system was created not only to provide people with 
the skills needed by our society but also to transmit to yoimg p)eople society's 
values and beliefs. If we accept the fact that racism is one of our most cherished 
values, then the schools have succeeded admirably, for they, more than any other 
institution, have perpetuated racism and destroyed countless black children in 
the process. 

Black children actually fall farther behind the longer they stay in school. 
Black sixth-graders are two and a half years behind white sixth -graders; by the 
time they have become seniors in high school the gap has grown to three and a 
half years. Educators like to think that this is the fault of the children, but the 
Head Start program has proved otherwise. Black three- and four-year-olds who 
got eariy schooling in the program actually did get a "head start," but once they 
fell into the clutches of the school system they lost their lead over youngsters who 
didn't get preschool training and proceeded on the trcadnrull of failure that 
awaits promising black children in our system of miseducation. 

There arc plenty of reasons for the failure of the schools to educate black 
youngsters, but all of them come down to the same basic racism that poisons 
the rest of American life. School districts refusing to implement the fifteen-year- 
old Supreme Court ruling that declared segregated schools unconstitutionzd set 
an example of lawlessness in a defense of racism. 

Integration works. It is as valuable for white youngsters as it is for black. 
In a world that is three quarters nonwhite, no white parent can afford the luxury 
of limiting his child's experience to all-white schools, classmates, and friends. 
Integrated schools work for black children, too. Studies show that their achieve- 
ment is higher there than it is in all-black schools. That's because schools with 
majority white enrollments are favored by school boards and coirununities alike. 
They get the resources and the interest denied ghetto schools that are stigmatized 

\ Ftom Beyond Racism by Whitoey M. Young, Jr. Copyright 1969 by Whitney M. Young, 
Jr. Used with penmuion of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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as "inferior** and whose children — and their parents — are held in contempt. 

But despite repeated demonstrations of the value of integrated schools, dis- 
tricts, North and South, go to cxtraordinar>' lengilis to keep them segregated. 
Cincinnati, for example, bused children from an overcrowded black school past 
sc\xral predominately white schools to another nearly aJUblack school five and 
a half miles awray. Federal investigators found that more than four out of five 
Cleveland schoolchildren go to schools that are over 95 per cent or more white 
or over 95 per cent Negro. Enforcement of the Supreme Court s ruling has_ been 
all but nonexistent, thanks to Congressional opposition, looil resistance, and the 
lack of funds for enforcement. As the U.S. Conunission on Civil Rights put it, 
"Racial isolation in the schools ... is intense whether the cities are large or small, 
whether the proportion of Negro enrollment is large or small, whether they arc 
located in ilie North or South." 

So we are left with segregated schools and predominately black schools that 
are as unequal as thc>* are separate. Black students get the worst schools, the 
least-trained teachers, and ilie worst equipment. Thirty Detroit ghetto schools 
were built in the administration of President Grant — a hundred yeare ago. 
Ghetto schools are not only older, they are also overcrowded. Over half of Chi- 
cago's predominately black high schools have enrollments more than 50 per cent 
above capacity, but less than a sixth of the predominately white high schools 
are that full. In city after city, thirty-five and forty black kids are crammed into 
each cla^room in rotting buildings, while excess seating capacity goes unused 
in all-white schools elsewhere. 

Black schools lack the facilities to teach children skills needed in today's 
technological world. Barely half of Washington's ghetto elementary schools have 
libraries. The Coleman Report of the U.S. Office of Education sa>s that Negro 
pupils ". . . have less access to ph>sics, chemistry and language laboratories; 
there are fewer books per pupil in their libraries; the textbooks are less often in 
sufficient supply." 

From some of the textbooks I've seen, perhaps that lack isn't such a bad 
one after all. Our children— all of them, white and black— are being poisoned 
by textbooks that are dther unrealistic or outright racist. History texts, especially, 
have wounded black children and lied to white kids with racist fantasies of a 
past that never was. This example comes from a book. The Growth of the Amer- 
ican Republic, published in 1940 by two of the most famous historians of our 
time, Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Conunagcr: 

As for Sambo, whose wrongs moved the abolitionists to wTath and tears, 
there is some reason to believe that he suffered less than any other class in 
the South from its "peculiar institution." The majority of the slaves were 

adequately fed, well cared for, and apparently happy Although brought 

to America by force, the incurably optimistic Negro soon became attached 
to the country, and devoted to his "white folks." 

Books such as this helped produce a nation of racists who believe that 
whites are superior to blacks. Small wonder Americans are shocked by the anger 
and pain that well up from the ghetto's devoted "Sambos." When books take a 
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more positive approach to the black people in our history, it is usually the "safe" 
black man whose life is taught— Booker T. Washington, who urged Negroes to 
reach an accommodation with White America, rather than Frederick Douglass or 
W. E. B, DuBois, who fought segregation and insisted on equal rights. 

Racism is not confined to academic subjects. Black kids are crammed into 
vocational schools that are supposed to prepare them for skilled jobs, but don't. 
Outmoded equipment is used to teach sldlls that are becoming outmoded them- 
selves. These schools are disaster areas, hothouses of frustration. The black drop- 
out rate in ghetto schools is in the ncigjiborhood of 50 per cent. 

The massive amount of money needed to make these schools function is 
nowhere in sight. Cleveland spends $578 per pupil during the school year, 
suburban Cuyahoga Heights $1344. The Great Cities Program for School'lm- 
provement, made up of sixteen of the largest urban school districts in the country, 
stated: "Big city schools generally have two-thirds or less to spend per pupil than 
do the schools in the adjacent suburbs," White America's scarce educational 
resources are funneled into schools that contain white children, and the black 
children — for whom education is the only road out of poverty — get the leavings. 

The disparity in resources even results in gnawing hunger for black children. 
Six million children qualify for free school lunches, but only a third get them. 
One St. Louis school has a thousand children from welfare families, but only a 
dozen get free lunches. The rest go hungry. Some of this hunger is caused by 
lack of facilities to pref>are food in the ancient buildings that serve ghetto students. 
In Detroit, seventy-eight of the seventy-nine schools that have no lunch program 
because of lack of facilities are in the ghetto. Not one of Cleveland's elementary 
schools has its own lunch program. 

Ghetto schools get the most inexperienced teachers and have the highest 
turnover rates. The average tximover in New York City teaching staffs is about 
10 per cent; in East Harlem it is i'O to 25 per cent. In forty neariy all-black or 
Puerto Rican schools, half the teachers had less than three years' experience, 
double the rate for white schools. The slum child needs a host of special services 
as well as good teachers, but the average slum school has only forty professional 
staff members per thousand students; the suburban schools have seventy per 
thousand. 

All of these facts and statistics measure the failure of White America to ed- 
ucate black youth, but the most pernicious element in the destruction of our 
children is the contempt in which they are held by the educational establishment. 
Black kids fail because they are expected to fail and because the whole system of 
American education is designed to encourage their failure. 

Teaching staffs are often made up of people whose attitudes combine fear 
with ill-concealed contempt. Teachers are not immune to the racism of the 
society of which they are a part. If they expected their students to succeed and 
if they imparted to black students a sense of worth and dignity, those children 
would succeed. Ghetto children have to overcome not only the poverty and 
despair of the slums, but also s>'stematic destruction of their ability to leam, a 
destruction that is fostered by the hostility of many of their own teachers and 
counselors. 



A Harvard psychology professor has proved that teachers' attitudes affect the 
performance of their students. He conducted an experiment in a San Francisco 
elementar)' school with a large Mexican-American enrollment. All students were 
given an IQ test^ then a random sampling of names vfds selected. Teachers were 
told that the test indicated which students were due to spurt ahead in achievement 
in the coming year. It wasn't true, of course, but the teachers believed it. A year 
later, the students were tested again. Sure enough, the ones picked at random 
actually did achieve better scores; in the earlier grades they scored IQ gains more 
than double those of other children. 

Why? Because their teachers actually believed they would achieve this, 
thanks to the false information they had been given. In hundreds of little ways 
during that school year, they conveyed that belief to their students and encouraged 
them to do better. Children who had been neglected were called on to answer 
classroom questions and a wrong answer didn't result in "That's all right, Johnny, 
you just don't know better," \yxi in "Sure you ku^w the answer to that one," 
followed by a hint or a word of encouragement. For sc ^r. of the children, it was 
the first time in their entire school experience that a teacher had really cared about 
their performance. 

It is dear from this, and from other experiments in the behavioral sciences, 
that among ^he black child's greatest obstacles in learning are his own teacher, 
his princip^d, and the whole apparatus of an educational bureaucracy that 
doesn't believe that black kids are able to (or even that they ought to) learn. 

Like much of American racism, these attitudes need not be blatant, in fact 
they often exist despite protestations of how much the child is loved and respected. 
But the same dcfenave mechanism that has enabled black people to survive 
through 350 years of racism operates like a radar system to detect prejudiced 
attitudes. Children can detect in a raised eyebrow, in the tone of a voice, in a 
chance remark a whole range of nuances that tells them they are unwanted and 
un cared for. 

The schools, once the vehicle for Americanizing millions of immigrant 
children and preparing them for success in our society, have become instruments 
of destruction for black children. The tragedy of this state of afTain is deepened by 
the realization that the children of the ghetto are so thirsty for knowledge, so hun- 
gry for the success their fathers never knew. These kids exhibit a resilience, an 
aliveness, an inner strength that the schools could so easily build on. Instead of 
becoming obsessed with the problems involved, educators must realiie that a 
whole generation of ghetto youth could blossom forth if they would but believe 
in their students and build on their strengths, strengths that would make It possible 
for them to survive in a hostile world that would wither lesser spirits. 

Dr. John J. Fischer, president of Teachers College at Columbia University, 
has defined a good school as . . one where children know they are welcome and 
respected, where every day they experience some measure of success, and where 
they are constantly reminded that what they do really makes a difference." 

Such schools do exist in the ghetto — but often outside the regular public 
school system. The Urban League, for example, established a network of street 
academies in New York — storefront schools— staffed by street workers who re- 
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cruit dropouts. The youngsters are motivated to Icam and get the remedial help 
they need to bring themselves up to grade level. But our aim is to show that 
youngstcra pushed out of the incompetent public schools of the ghetto are as cap- 
able of going to college as suburban students. Street-academy graduates arc 
placed at prep schools, including the Urban League-sponsored Harlem Prep. 
Every one of Harlem Prep's 1968 graduating class of seventy was placed in col- 
lege, an extraordinary record unmatched by the most prestigious schools in the 
country. Yet these are the same young people who were branded uneducable 
by the mind-destro>ing system that crushes black youth. 

The success of the street-academy program shows what can be done when 
schools are bold, imaginative, and responsive to the communities they serve. 
Even the barrier of race falls. On one visit to Harlem Prep, I talked with a 
young man who was bitterly antiwhite. "But what about your teacher," I asked. 
"She's white, yet you get along beautifully with her." "Oh," he answered, "she's 
not white, she's nice." For this youngster, and for many thousands of othera 
trapped in the slum ghettos of urban America, "white" has taken on connotations 
of evil, racism, and oppression. 

Such an outlook is at least understandable when we consider the way black 
Americans have been victimized by White Power. It is as if White America lias 
been waging all-out war on black people for the past 350 yeare. 

« « * « « 

The urban grant university. Back in 1862, in the midst of the Civil War, 
Congress passed the Morrill Act, which donated 17 million acres of federal land 
to the states to create collc^'is "for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts ... in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes." These land-grant colleges, now flourishing state universities, were the 
backbone of American higher education. They enabled millions to go to college, 
and provided agricultural research and other services for our then-rural economy. 

Our nation now needs a similar system of urban grant universities. Colleges 
now in the cities have failed the urban population. Many of them only make 
contact with the ghetto surrounding them in the process of "urban-renewing" part 
of it out of existence, packing the slums tighter with people evicted from their 
homes by the university's bulldozer. 

Urban grant universities should be established in every city of 200,000 or 
more, not only to provide first-class education, but also to serve the urban com* 
munities just as their predecessors served farm communities. They could be a 
prime resource for community councils, helping to plan community projects, con* 
tracting to run schools and hospitals, and providing experts in housing and other 
areas. They could conduct adult education programs and train people for new 
careers as semiprofessional aides. 

Tuition should be free. Any high school graduate who met courac require- 
ments would be admitted, and remedial training would be provided to bring 
victims of our inadequate inner-city public schools up to college-entrance levels. 

College costs are climbing steeply, and there are not enough classroom open* 
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ings. Despite all the misleading talk about the availability of scholarships, we haA'e 
set up an income barrier that keeps people from going as far as their potential 
and skills will permit. This represents an incredible waste of human resources. 
Some countries not only provide free education right through to postgraduate 
studies, but they also pay students' living expenses. At the very least, we should 
establish the principle of the right to free higher .education for all who want it 
and have the ability. 

Integrating the schools. Tc\v Issues arouse so much emotion as bringing 
white and black children together in tlie public schools. Many white parents in 
the North were all in faA'or of sdiool desegregation when they saw television films 
of parents in Little Rock and New Orleans screaming obscenities at six-year-old 
black children. But when it came to their own kids* schools, which were just as 
segregated as those in the South, many of the same people suddenly found that 
they were concerned alx)Ut prcser\'ing the (all-white) **neighboihood school." 
The parents who boasted of riding miles to .school in their youth, and who now 
bus their kids clear across town to private schools, are often the people who wail 
the loudest about busing public school children. 

But school integration is vital for all children — Avhite and black. It is im- 
portant for the black child because, so long as ghetto schools remain inferior 
institutions, his best hope for a quality education lies in attending the predom- 
inately white schools that now get the best teachers, books, and equipment. White 
children, on the other hand, are in danger of growing up in an educational 
hothouse, unprepared for the real world. As the former head of the Darien, 
(Connecticut, school system. Dr. Gregory C. Coffin, stated when he resigned that 
post, . . because of their money and their position, these kids Avill probably be 
leaders, and they're being prepared for that role with only a wildly unrealistic 
view of life.** 

As the more affluent whites move to the suburbs or send their children to 
private schools, urban school systems become blacker. Black children are already 
in the majority in the public schools of Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and other cities; they comprise 95 per cent of Washington, D.C.'s, school popula- 
tion. 

Whatever the reason for it — urban housing patterns or Southern defiance — 
school segregation is illegal and an intolerable obstacle to an Open Society. Strict 
enforcement of the law has been hampered by Congressional pressures and 
inadequate funds for investigation and enforcement officers. Also, the main 
tJireat in the enforcement arsenal — cutting off federal funds — Ls like the atom 
bomb: too damaging to all concerned to be of tactical use. When Southern states 
barred black citizens from voting, the govemm :nt sent in federal registrars, who 
took over the job of registering voters. This precedent could be followed in 
enforcing desegregation. When a school district breaks the law by ignoring court 
desegregation orders, the federal government should be empowered to dismiss the 
lawbreakers, replacing them with a new board of qualified local citizens pledged 
to carry out the law. 

Busing, pairing of schools, and other feasible techniques should be used to 
encourage integration. And suburban schools shouldn't be exempt. Incentives 
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could be offered to suburban districts to accept inner-city children or to arrange 
for pupil exchanges. Even without such incentives, Hartford's suburban schoob 
accepted 800 black children from the city; similar prognms elsewhere have 
proved successful. 

Perhaps the most promising technique for achieving educational excellence 
as well as integration is the educational park. An educational park is a complex 
that clusters several schoob, of all levels, in one central location. Like an ad- 
vanced medical center, its very size means it can afford expensive teaching tools 
and facilities that would be out of reach for a single school. Because it draws 
its pupib from a wide area of the city, it breaks down neighborhood racial bar- 
riers. Federal grants could be provided to induce cities to build these better 
schoob, just as such grants are available to cities to build highways. 

Improving the public schools. Integration b no panacea. Children — black 
and white — are not getting the quality education this country is capable of pro- 
viding. Even the "good** schools are more concerned with programming children 
to pass tests than they are with fostering human values. The public schoob could 
be rehabilitated with more money, more parent participation, and better teaching. 

City schoob are strapped for money. Voters, bristling under high taxes, can 
be counted on to kill school bond issues. Federal money clearly has to be put 
into local school systems. The Office of Education should declare a minimum 
level of pcr-pupil spending, and then make up the difference between that level 
and what local communities can afford to pay for schoob. A minimimi local 
school tax rate should be set to prevent localities from simply shifting their re- 
sponsibilities onto Washington. In addition to providing more funds, thb would 
equalize pupil expenditures between suburban systems that spend $1500 per pupil 
and ghetto schoob that spend $500. Bonus allotments should be made available 
to low-achievement school districts for reading spccialbts, teaching machines, or 
other needed programs that would bring them up to standard. Ghetto schoob, 
especially, have to be saturated with special services to overcome the handicaps 
of the slum environment. 

But thb money would be wasted if it were simply funnelcd through the 
present incompetent bureaucracies that have made the pubHc schoob a .<ianctuary 
for security-minded people who don*t care about developing their students* po- 
tentiab. The schools might as well shut up shop if their administrators don*t 
agree to share control with concerned parents. As the Bundy Report on New 
York City school decentralization stated, "There b an intimate relation between 
the community and the ability of public education to function effectively . . . [if] 
the community regards the school as an agency in which they have an investment, 
which acknowledges a responsibility for pupil achievement — in short, as their own 
— children will enter the school with positive expectations.** 

Thb implies a drastic shift in power. School administrators, teachers, and 
unions will have to surrender a part of their power to parents. Their refusal to d j 
this nearly wrecked New York City in 1968, when the leachers* union called 
three strikes that demanded elimination of effective decentralization of the 
schoob. Its intentions were clouded by charges of violation of due process, 
harassment, and anti-Semitism, but the real bsue was power. The teachers (or at 
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least the ones who struck — a large minority broke into the schoob to teach their 
pupils) were backed by supervisors and principals fearful that schools controlled 
by the community wouldn't stick to the old civil service promotion lists in hiring 
supervisory staff. 

Decentralization may represent a threat to the present holders of power, but 
it represents the hope of a new day for children, parents, a id teachers. I visited 
the embattled Ocean Hill-Brownsville school district that was the focal point of 
the New York strikes. This experimental district was sabotaged from the begin- 
ning by forces that wanted it to fail, and it was beset by public controversy. Racial 
^'militants" seeking a confrontation with the police and the striking teachers added 
to the district's problems. The ability of the teachers and administrators to keep 
these self-proclaimed "leadens** from speaking for them and for the community, 
as well as what I observed in the schools, confirmed my faith in the concept of 
community control. 

Youngsters were learning as never before. They were reading and learning 
math and making progress that was unheard of under the old system. They were 
being taught black history and black culture — but they also got lessons on the 
meaning of Rosh Hashanah and other Jewish holidays, as well as in the customs 
of other peoples. They were bang educated for an Open Society by a young 
teaching staff that w.b eager to work in the district. One teacher told me that he 
could never again tcdrJi xxnder the old system, which made teachers afraid to try 
something new: "We aren*t required to serve the system here — just the kids.** 
Another teacher told me how important it was to her to have the help of con- 
cerned parents, and parents told me how important the schools had become to 
the whole community since the expeurncjit began. For the first time, many 
parents were involved in the schook and participated in their child ren*s education. 
The schools I saw were no longer the usual ghetto failure factories — they were 
schools that met the needs of the children, fulfilled the hopes of thdr parents, 
and gave their teachers a strong new joy in their work. 

Even with additional funds and parent participation, public education will 
fail unlcvs it attracts dedicated teachers like the ones I met in Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville. As Kenneth Clark has said, "A normal child who is expected to 
leam, who is taught and who is required to learn will learn.** 

The teaching profession ought to have the recognition it deserves. The 
present sy-stem of lumping all teachers together — the effective with the ineflfective 
— paying them the same salary, and subjecting them to the same restrictions 
docsn*t make sense. Ndther does the licensing system, which assumes that ac- 
cumulating a certain number of credits in educational theory makes a person 
qualified to teach a child in the ghetto. 

rd like to see a system of teaching internships. Before a teacher could 
qualify for a full-fledged position, he should teach under the supervision of a 
master teacher. Creation of the higher-paid post of master teacher would rec- 
ognize merit and accomplishment in teaching, just as superior accomplishment is 
rewarded in other fields. Interns could be recruited from Peace Corps returnees, 
VISTA volunteers, and others who may not meet present license requirements 
but who exhibit the compas^on and the zeal so noticeably lacking in our schools. 
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The very best tcachcre ought to be in the ghetto schools, and, as specialists 
performing the most exacting and demanding work, they should get the rewards 
due them. Sending inexperienced or unsympathetic teachers into ghetto schools 
is too much like having interns perlorm complex heart operations, while the 
specialists treat healthy people for common colds. If we staffed the schools of the 
ghetto with master tcachcre and made these schools accountable to the com- 
munity we would transform the d>ing institution of public education. 
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The Politics and Financing of Urban Education 
Congressman John BRADE^^AS* 

(Democrat, Indiana) Chairman , Select Education Subcommittee, Committee on 
Education and Labor, U.S» House of Representatives 

In discussing the Federal role in urban education, I should like to focus 
on Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965. 
Title I was intended to provide funds to school districts \vith high concentrations 
of low-income families for the purpose of improving the quality of education for 
disadvantaged children. A number of important critics — ranging from radical 
intellectuals to a conservative President of the United States — are already con- 
tending that Title I has been of little help in curing the problems of urban 
education. 

I want, first, to review these criticisms, then outline some of the problems 
confronting urban elementary and secondary schools and, finally, comment on 
some examples of the several political and financial issues that affect Federal 
education policy — dcscgregatioi J to nonpublic schools and revenue-sharing 
proposals, Because Federal fu** is represent only a small proportion of total 
spending on elementary and secondary education, I shall also discuss two ex- 
amples of proposiils aimed at stimulating reform at the state and local levels: 
state-wide financing of elementary and secondary schools and the new voucher 
experiment. I want as well to touch on two other related Federal legislative 
initiatives — a comprehensive child development bill and the proposed National 
Institute oi' Education, both measures which give promise of significantly im- 
proving urban education in the United States. 

My observations can be summarized in the following theses: (1) the prob- 
lems of urban education are indeed serious; (2) much of the despair over finding 
solutions is nonetheless premature; (3) certain recent developments indicate 
that despite strong political pressures, reform is still possible; and (4) more 
systematic research and experimentation about education generally and urban 
education in particular can help substantially in the e(Tort to reform urban 
education. 

CRmciSMS OF Urban Education 

In sampling criticisms of urban education, we must recall that it was less 
than set en years ago, on April 1 1, 1965, that President Johnson, at the one-room 
schoolhouse in Stonewall, Texas, where he had first attended school, signed 
ESEA into law. Johnson said then that no legislation he had "signed or will ever 



* These observations on urban education are wHtten fiom the perspective of a legislator 
who has served for more than a dozen years on that committee of the House of Representatives, 
Education and Labor, with principal responsibility for writing Federal programs afTecting 
education. 
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sign means more to the future of America." A number of critics are already 
disputing the validity of that prediction. 

The voices of discontent arc heard ever\*\vhere — the White House, polling 
booths, the mass media, in the polemics of radical critics and in the research 
reports of government agencies and private organizations. The critirhms, whether 
directed specifically toward inadequate Federal funding or the shape of Federal 
education programs or, more generally, toward our failure to develop a sound 
policy for urban America, deepen the belief that the problems are greater than our 
ability to solve them. 

For example, in his March 1970 message to Congress on education reform. 
President Nixon said Federal education programs **have not measurably helped 
poor children catch up." 

From Cuernavaca, Mexico, home of the Center for Intercultural Documen- 
tation, Ivan Illich, author of Deschooling Society, writes: ''Between 1965 and 
1968 over three billion dollars were spent in U.S. schools to offset the disad- 
vantages of about sbc million children. The program is known as Title One. It 
is the most expensive compensatory program ever attempted anywhere in educa- 
tion, yet no significant improvement can be detected in tlie learning of these 
disadvantaged children." This "total failure," claims Illich, can be arrested "only 
by channeling dollars away from the institutions which now treat health, educa- 
tion, and welfare [so that] the further impoverishment resulting from their 
disabling side effects [can] be stopped." Illich thinks it would take $80 billion 
per year to provide what educators regard as equal treatment for everyone in 
elemc.itary and high school. 

Henry M. Levin, associate professor of education at Stanford University and 
author of "Why Ghetto Schools Fail" in the Saturday Review of March 21, 1971, 
sax's "the record of spending on compensatory education is an outstanding testi- 
mony to the futility of doing more of the same things that have not worked in 
the past." 

Echoing Levin's sentiments. Dr. Harvey B. Scribner, chancellor of the public 
schools in New York C{t)\ wrote in the New York Times that "if the kind of 
reform undertaken in the nineteen-sixties proved anything, it proved that for all 
the spending and all the effort, and despite the successes that were achieved, the 
basic character of the school was changed very little." 

In his controversial article in a 1969 Harvard Educational Revisw, Professor 
Arthur R. Jensen declares that "compensatory education has been tried and it 
apparently has failed." After noting that compensatory education^*has bctn 
practiced on a massive scale for several years in many cities" and that it began 
with "auspicious cnthasiasm" and "unprecedented support from Federal funds," 
Jensen concludes: "The chief goal of compensatory education— to remedy the 
educational lag of disadvantaged children and thereby narro\kr the achievement 
gap between *niinority' and ^majority' pupils— has been utteriy unrealized In any 
of the large compcasatory education programs that have been evaluated so far." 

And in early 1971, the Committee for Economic Development — composed 
of leading academic and business figures — published a study entitled, Educaticm 
for the Urban Disadvantaged, which began with this harsh judgment: "While 
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the American schools have generally provided middle- and upper-income youth 
with the intellectual tools necessary for success in our society, they have commonly 
failed to cope effectively with the task of educating the disadvantaged youth in 
our urban centers. To an alarming extent they have simply swept disadvantaged 
youth under the educational rug." 

Many are the scapegoats cited for the continued decline of urban education 
systems. One theor>', advanced by a school of radical critics, holds that an **estab- 
lishment" has the power to solve the problems, but simply docs not want to. 
Another school argues that an inherent lack of intelligence on the part of the 
disadvantaged is responsible for present conditions. Indeed, Edward C. Ban field 
of Harvard, in The Unheavenly City, claims that most public programs to edu- 
cate and train "lower class" people are doomed to failure because of the in- 
ability of the "lower classes" to plan ahead. 

.•\ more convincing explanation of the shortcomings of our city schools, "the 
conflicting objectives theory," is offered by Alice M. Rivlin of the Brookings Insti- 
tution. Rivlin holds that current problems are difficult because they involve con- 
flicts among objectives on which nearly everyone agrees. For example, most 
persons could be expected to want both to improve the quality of education and 
to provide the widest possible access to it. But to achieve both of these generally 
accepted goals simultaneously may entail serious contradictions. In other words, 
we may simply not know enough to be able to achieve several objectives that are 
equally valid but that conflict with one another. 

The*e are, it must be pointed out, some authorities who— while deploring 
the inadequacy of Federal funding levels and the general condition of urban 
education— defend Federal targeting on the problems of educating the disad- 
\'antaged. For example, Joel S. Berke of the Syracuse University Research 
Corporation writes in the September 1971 Pki Delia Kappan: "Title I ... ap- 
pears to be an immense fiscal success. Proportionately higher levels of Title I 
funds go to school s)'stcms with (a) lower income levels, (b) higher proportions 
of non-whites, (c) central city or rural location, and (d) greater educational need 
as measured by lower mean achievement scores. Put simply, then, di^pite the 
many criticisms that have been leveled at it. Tide I gets money to places where 
the fiscal crisis is greatest." 

And the Report of t he-Task Force on Urban Education-Directed by Wilson 
C. Riles, now Superintendent of Public Instruction for California — recognizes the 
usefulness of Tide I by calling for its strengthening by: (1) funding at or near 
the full authorization level; (2) encouraging states to target funds on areas with 
high concentrations of the disadvantaged; (3) making appropriations in advance; 
and (4) making public the audits of local and state administration of Title I 
funds. 

All the criticisms of the Tide I programs — and the defenses — seem to me 
premature. In the first place. Title I has been law less than seven years. Surely 
it takes longer to make conclusive judgments on the effectiveness of a program 
that is aimed at so complicated a goal as the improvement of the learning of 
human beings. 

Second, we have not really spent much money, relatively speaking, on Title I. 
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Even now the Federal contribution amounts to less than seven per cent of all 
funds expended on public elementary and secondary education. During the years 
of its existence, Title I has been constantly competing for public funds with many 
other priority programs, not to mention the Vietnam War. Indeed, the gap be- 
tween authorizations and appropriations has alwa>'s been large. On the average, 
annual appropriations have been about 50 per cent of authorizations. 

And finally, of the Title I money that has been appropriated, some has not 
been spent as Congress intended, in poor districts, but has been wrongfully ex- 
pended by many state and local governments as general aid in middle-income 
districts. In such instances, it makes as much sense to complain about the ineflfec- 
tivencss of Ttle I as to chop down an apple tree for not bearing oranges. 

Citing an assessment of Title I prepared by the Washington Research 
Project and the NA.ACP, A. Harr>' Passow, in Urban Education in the 1970X 
comments: "This review of the administration of Title I funds at the local, state, 
and federal le\ els raised serious questions about whether the pessimistic evalua- 
tions of compensatory programs were due to mismanagement and misapplication 
of funds rather than to the nature of the programs themselves. The report rein- 
forced observations made earlier that compensatory education had not failed — 
rather, it had never really been tried as yet." 

Principal Problems of Urhan Education 

It is, then, much too soon to judge with assurance the achievement, or lack 
of it, of the "major" Federal effort to improve education in some of our most 
hard-pressed school s>'stems, including urban ones. Yet it is cleariy not too soon 
to cite and to analyze some of the most urgent problems confronting urban educa- 
tion in America. I here list only a few: the need to assimilate the new immigrants 
to the inner cities, de facto segregation, inadequate and inequitable financing 
and competition from other city services. Nor is it premature to consider pro- 
posals currently being advanced to cope with these problems, innovations such as 
state-wide financing, vouchers, comprehensi\*e child development and the Na- 
tional Institute of Education. 

America's urban centers have always borne the brunt of the rtsponsibib'ty to 
assimilate individuals of varying economic and ethnic backgrounds into the 
fabric of American life. At the turn of the century, the cities experienced an 
influx of immigrants, primarily from European countries, whose language and 
culture prevented "instantaneous Americanization." Today, internal population 
shifts — from the South and rural areas — contribute to the continual growth of 
our metropolitan areas. 

Yet the new migrant! exacerbate the problems of the cities through new 
demands on them. Racial prejudice makes difficult the assimilation of the more 
visible minorities, and the lack of marketable skills on the part of many of the 
minorities decreases their prospects for employment in a technological society. 

These burgeoning pressures come at a time when city after city is faced with 
rapidly rising costs and an eroding tax base. A recent Census Bureau study on 
city finances shows that for the 1970 fiscal year, cities and municipalities spent 
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$1.5 billion more than they took in, a much larger lag than for previous years. 
The flight of middle-income families to the suburbs, leaving center city and its 
facilities, including schools, decaying and crumbling, has become one of the 
symbols of the urban dilemma. 

Another volatile question in urban education is, of course, race. The 1964 
Civil Rights Act provides a cutoff in Federal aid to school districts which practice 
de jure segregation but the enforcement of this requirement by the Nixon Admin- 
istration Is still uneven and a subject of continuing controversy. 

But beyond the problem of overcoming the segregation of dual school systems 
is de facto school segregation, chiefly a result of long-established housing patterns 
and an Ksue that reaches into ever)' major city in the North. Indeed, President 
Nixon has said that only 28 per cent of black schoolchildren attend majority 
white schools in the North. 

In his famous 1966 report. Dr. James S. Coleman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity said that, at grades 6, 9 and 12, Negroes tested about 1.1 standard devia- 
tions below whites in the same grade. But at grade 6, this lag represents 1.6 years 
behind; at grade 9, 2.4 years: and at grade 12, 3.3 years. Northern Negroes can 
hardly be said, on the basis of this evidence, to be enjoying equal education. 

Given the continuing pattern of de facto segregation, one of Coleman's 
principal fmdings takes on particular significance: . . if a minority pupil from 
a home without much educational strength is put with schoolmates with strong 
educational backgrounds, his achievement is likely to increase." 

Indeed, the Nixon Administration has this year pressed for Congressional 
passage of a bill authorizing $1.5 billion in funds to aid school districts seeking to 
overcome desegregation, both de facto and de jure. But the President's August 
1971 statement voicing opposition to the use of any of the proposed funds for 
bussing, already a device approved by the Supreme Cour* where essential to 
the process of desegregation, has thrown a cloud over the prospects of the bill. 

There is also, of course, strong opposition to bussing in Congress. As a resuh, 
any attempts to overcome the debilitating effects of racial imbalance based on 
neighborhood patterns may — it Is not yet clear as this is written — have to be 
undertaken by local officials with little Federal assistance. The role of the Federal 
government in eliminating de facto segregation has thus not yet been defined, and 
the issue of segregation in the nation's city schools festers on. 

The nature of the tax base for financing elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is another question crucial to the future of urban schools. In two words, the 
typical revenue source for schools — the local property tax — is antiquated and, in 
terms of ability to pay, unfair. 

Total estimated revenue for public elementary and secondar)- schools in 
1970-71 amounted to $41.9 billion. Of this sum, local school districts raised 52 
per cent, while the states and the Federal government provided, respectively, 
4.1 and 6.9 per cent. Yet fully 98 per cent of the 52 per cent raised by inde- 
pendent school districts ca'me from the local property tax. Not geared to changes 
in income, the property tax customarily weighs more heavily on the poorer 
property owner than on the wealthier. This regressive feature of the property tax 
hits hardest at those whose incomes arc fixed or rise more slowly than the average. 
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Another defect of the tax, of course, results from the uneven distribution of 
property wealth among school districts. What usually happens Is Uiat, even with 
somewhat greater tax cfTort, districts with relatively low property valuation end 
up \v\ih less revenue to spend on their schools, while wealthy districts can, with 
relatively lower taxes, hive enough. A ludicroas example of these disparities is the 
difference in the tax base behind each of the thousand-odd districts in California 
— a difTerence that ranges from $103 per child in one district to $952,156 in 
another. The California Supreme Court recently cited this example in ruling 
on August 30, 1971, that California's entire s)-stem for financing public schools, 
based primarily on local property taxes, violated the "equal protection" guarantee 
of the 14th Amendment to the Constitution because the sj-stem provided more 
money for schools in wealthy neighborhoods than in poor areas. 

The inequities of the property tax have also helped to fuel discontent in the 
polling booths. Joel Berke sa)*s that 30 school districts in California went bank- 
rupt during the past school year and that voters rejected 60 per cent of the 
proposed increases in school taxes and new bond issues. In Michigan, 20 of 25 
requests for higher property le\ics were rejected^ and 36 of 91 requests to con- 
tinue current rates ako failed to pass. New York State in 1970 almost equalled 
its all-time high of 120 rejected bond issues. According to the In>'estment Bank- 
ers Association, voters across the country rejected 11 per cent of the school bond 
issues put before them in 1960; in 1965, 33 per cent; and last year, 52 per cent. 

The tremendous demand for public services in urban areas further erodes 
the tax revenues that might be allotted to education. Moreover, public health, 
transportation, recreation, safety and sanitation are all services which require 
proportioaitely larger expenditures in the inner city than in the suburban rings. 
The typical suburbanite uses urban ser\'ices for ten hours a day, then, paying no 
city taxes, retires to his suburban sanctuary. The Advisor>* Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations estimates that over 70 per cent of central city expendi- 
tures go for general governmental services, while about half the public expendi- 
tures in suburban areas are devoted to such services. Suburbs, therefore, have 
proportioreitely more money to spend on education than do the cities. 

But even these fewer dollars for urban education must be used more in- 
tensively. The educational enterprise is more costly in the city. Students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds require greater educational services to achieve parity 
with accepted grade norms, and such students tend to be concentrated in the 
inner cities. Land, seairity, insurance, construction and maintenance also cost 
more in the cities. Mark P.. Shcdd, Superintendent of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
public schools, told a Senate committee recendy that his operating budget no 
longer is able to handle debt-servicing, which has risen from some $10 million in 
1965 to $56 million in 1971. The latter figure is equivalent to 16 per cent of his 
total operating budget! 

And teachers, long among the most underpaid professionals in our society, 
are finally receiving the pay they deserve. Yet teachers* salaries are now by far 
the cosdiest item in most school budgets and, especially since the rise of vigorous 
teachers* unions in the 19605, these salaries have contributed greatly to the grow- 
ing financial squeeze on urban school districts. Shcdd said the average salaries 
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of the 13,000 teachers in the Philadelphia schools have risen by $5,300 during 
the past six years. 

Increasing migration of minorities to the cities, de facto segregation, insufli- 
cient and inequitable financing, competition from other dty services — these are 
only some of the terrible pressures which afflict the nation's urban school s>'Stems. 
This list of tlie problems is dearly not exhaustive; hopefully, it is instructive. 

Nor can I pretend to discuss all the possibilities for improving education in 
our city schoob. A review of several current proposals for reform may, however, 
be helpful in indicating some rays of light amidst the gloom. As a Federal legis- 
lator, I shall, in discussing three of these approaches — more Federal aid for 
urban education, state-wide financing and vouchers — try to place them in po- 
litical context, for political implications exist in all three. I shall also discass two 
other Federal initiatives — comprehensive child development and the proposed 
National Institute of Education — which, while encompassing more than purely 
urban educational problems, promise, over the long run, to bring significant im- 
provement to urban education. 

The Federal Effort: Issues and PoLmcs 

The financial plight of urban schooh has meant increasing pressure on the 
Federal government to provide a much larger part of the cost of public elementary 
and secondary education. Unfortunately, those of us in Congress who have 
fought education's fight over the past decade are only too aware of how difficult 
the struggle to reorder priorities is, how powerful the advocates of entrenched 
interests arc and hov/ uneven and ephemeral the political coalition for education 
can be. And the involvement of the Federal government in supporting education 
continues to be plagued with the thorniest of issues — religion, revenue sharing 
and race — to dte only three. 

In retrospect, the happy confluence of personalities and drcumstanccs that 
surrounded the passage of ESEA in 1965 seems almost serendipitous. President 
Johnson had just received more than 60 per cent of the vote in the 1964 
election; House Democrats had gained 38 new seats and their Senate colleagues 
had increasd by two; the escalation of the Vietnam War had not yet occurred; 
the public still seemed supportive of action on the civil rights and poverty issues; 
the Office of Education was under the energetic leadership of Francis Keppel; 
and an ecumenical spirit prevailed between the National Education Association 
(NBA) and the National Catholic Welfare Conference (now the U.S. Catholic 
Conference), long-time antagonists over the issue of public support lor |>arochial 
schools. 

The issue of religion was resolved to a degree with the passage of ESEA. 
Prior to that time, Roman Catholic leaders fought Federal aid proposals that 
provided no benefits for children in nonpublic schools, while opponents of aid 
to parochial schools argued that it would breach the Constitutional doctrine 
separating church from state. The ESEA formulas that authorized public school 
prog.^ms in which parochial students were entitled to take part defused the 
church-state controversy, at least for a time. It may be significant to any future 
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debate that President Nixon has repeatedly made clear his hope to sec non- 
public schook receive some form of Federal assistance. 

During the 1964 debate, opponents of ESEA argued that Federal control of 
schools would inevitably folI-.»v Federal aid. President Nixon has also raised 
echoes of that debate with !» roposal to share Federal revenues with state and 
local governments. Althoug;. .,.c use of Federal tax dollars to support education 
is now widely accepted, the new dispute centers on who will decide how the 
Federal money will be spent. This issue pits the advocates of general, or unre- 
stricted, aid against those of categorical assistance, aid pinpointed on pressing 
national problems in education which are not being met effectively by state or 
local education authorities. 

Nearly all existing Federal programs arc directed to specific educational 
trouble spots — modernizing teacher training, expanding school libraries, 
strengthening state education agencies and, most significantly in this context, 
relieving to some extent the finandal burdens of disadvantaged urban school dis- 
tricts. But the President, many state governore, chief state school officcre, school 
superintendents, mayors and Congressmen are now calling instead for unrestricted 
aid in the form of grants that state and local .school officials can use as they see 
fit. In this way, the argument goes, the dangers of Federal control will be min- 
imized and the severe financial squeeze of state and local governments reduced. 

Othere argue that if the limited amount of Federal money available for 
education is not to be wasted or made redundant, it should be directed spe- 
cifically toward the worst problems, such as the decay of urban school systems. 
I believe that die experiment with Federal aid to date demonstrates that Federal 
control has not followed Federal aid. On the contrary, these Federal programs 
have, if anything, expanded the resources, effectiveness and options of local and 
state school agencies. Moreo\'er, the advocates of revenue sharing for cducatbn 
must respond to some legitimate concerns. For example, many state education 
agencies are not yet capable of assuming major administrative responsibilities. 
Nor have state governments traditionally been responsive to the overwhelming 
needs of urban schook, especially in the largest metropolitan areas. And finally, 
as shown by die June 28, 1971, 'Supreme Court decisions (Lemon v. Kurtzman 
and Earley v. DiCenso) affectiii^ state aid to parochial schools in Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island, state constitutional prohibitions against using state funds for 
parochial schools could, under a state-controlled revenue-sharing program, raise 
anew the specter of the issue of aid to parochial schools. 

I am not, however, unsympathetic to all forms of general aid Gi\-en the 
rising cost of educaUon and the limited tax resources ol state and .ocal govem- 
ments, it may become necessary in the near future for the Federal government 
to underwrite a substantial share of the cost of the nadon*s schools. But if such 
general aid docs come, it should be in addition to, not in place of, categorical 
programs that are directed toward problems of nationwide scope and particu- 
lar urgency. 

And then, seventeen years after Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
there is still the problem of race. At this writing, the House Education and Labor 
Committee has just approved President Nixon's biU to provide $1.5 billion to 




help school districts meet the costs of the desegregation process. But the com- 
mittee rejected Mr. Nixon's amendment to ban the use of Federal funds for 
bussing. The ranking Republican on the committee, Rep. Albert H. Quic of 
Minnesota, s;iid, in breaking with the President to help defeat the amendment, 
"It is ridiculous for the Federal government and the courts to require school 
districts to desegregate and ^hen refuse to help them pay for their bussing costs." 

The fate of the antibussing proviso on the House floor has not yet been 
decided. Nor, of course, speaking more generally, has the role of the Federal 
government been clearly determined on the Issue of helping the nation's schools, 
both North and South, overcome what the Supreme Court has continuously held 
mast be overcome — segregation. 



State governments are already deeply involved in the financing of public 
elementary and secondary education. In fact, they contribute approximately 42 
per cent of the total costs of such education. State educational aid programs are 
generally of two kinds: flat grants distributed in the same amount on a pcr-pupil 
basis and equalizing grants designed to offset glaring disparities among districts 
in educational costs. 

Why, then, are state-wide financing schemes advanced as a means of equal- 
izing educational opportunity and upgrading urban education? The answer is 
that current state-aid progra ns have patently failed to provide as much aid 
proportionally to urban areas as they do to suburban and rural ccnmunities. 
A recent study by the National Educational Finance Project at the University 
of Florida concluded that in 14 states the richest districts received at least twice 
as much revenue per pupil as the poorest, while in 42 states the ratio of richest 
to poorest was at least one and a half. 

One problem with current state-aid programs is that their formulaj> often 
have built-in requiranents that all districts receive some aid regardless of their 
relative wealth. In addition, some formulas have conditions which prevent the 
poorest districts from receiving more than certain minimal levels and insure that 
no district will receive less than it did the previous year. 

The property tax is, of course, central to discussioas of state-wide financing. 
The variations in the tax bas6 from district to district tend to perpetuate exist- 
ing inequities. 

Thus, in Private Wealth and Public Education, authors John E. Coons, 
William H. Clune III and Stephen D. Sugarman propose that the states take 
over the financing of education and distribute their revenues to districts or 
families on the basis of the tax rate they are willing to pay in support of educa- 
tion. This proposal is based on the following assumption: "The quality of public 
education may not be a function of wealth other than the wealth of the state as 
a whole." Unfortunately, the authors are long on theory and short on politics. 
The property tax persists in the face of almost universal criticism because it is 
convenient and cannot run away as can the sources of sales and income taxes. 
The distribution formulas persist because they reflect, to a considerable extent. 
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the power rclatioaships within state legislatures and in the society generally. 
In Michigan, for example, Governor William Milliken has proposed a virtual 
end of the local property tax lis the revenue source for public schools in his 
state. A higher ixrsonal income tax and a value-added tax on manufactured 
goods would raise the $1.1 billion that would be relinquished in property taxes 
and would provide more money for schools as the economy of the state grows. The 
proposal, if accepted by the legislature and the public, would mean that the state 
would : ( 1 ) provide all the money for public school operations— it now supplies 
alx>ut 40 per cent— and (2) create a formula to end disparity in the distribution 
of school money. Spending in Michigan school districts ranges from $500 to more 
than $1,200 a year per pupil, Milliken noted that the state's assessed property 
valuation is "much too high and helps to cause taxpayer resistance,** 

Although this proposal sounds exceedingly rational, its prospects for becom- 
ing law are shaky. For a variety of reasons, the majority of the state legislators 
are against it, Tlie Democratic leaders have countered with a proposal of their 
own and have proposed to cliange the state's constitutioail orohibition against 
the graduated income tax. Local chapters of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion fear a reduction in their bargaining power if salar>' negotiations become 
highly centralized at the state level. The state's powerful labor leadere have 
mixed emotions, with some fearing thrt the proposed shift will ultimately benefit 
the more rural upstate areas. Business Is also split, with the service industries 
being generally against the proposal and the automobile industry favoring it. 
Civil rights groups remain wary but have announced that they are not, in 
principle, opposed to the proposal, Tlie Milliken plan is therefore a good example 
of what on the surface appears a reasonable alternative to the present admittedly 
inequitable system of financing public education but an alternative which, on 
closer examination, is politically not— or in any event, not yet— tenable. 

Adding to this complexity and unpredictability is the role of the courts in 
our s)'stem of govemment. For example, on August 30, 1971, the California 
Supreme Court, in Serrano v. Priest, struck down as unconstitutional that state's 
entire system of financing public schools, concluding that its effect is to provide 
more money for rich children than for poor. The ruling is binding in California 
only, but if it stands up, its revolutionary implication vvill be felt massively across 
the country. The court decision invalidating the present system probably ^v^ll 
result in state-wide collection of property taxes at equal rates and roughly equal 
expenditures for each pupil. What decades of legislative politics could not achieve 
might well come about through a court case. 

At this point, politics again enters the equation, for only the state legislature 
can decide whether the effect of the California decision will be to raise or lower 
total school spending in an effort to equalise spending for all. In the event the 
state comes to hold more o': the purse strings, the legislature will also need to decide 
how much control over schools should pass from local districts to the state govem- 
ment. Such a decision could also alter the power of organized teachers' groups 
by making it necessary for them to negotiate salary scales on a state-wide basis 
rather ihan deal \viih local school districts, where they can more effectively pit 
one district against another. 



Although proposak to encourage state-wide financing of education liave 
recently been given a substantial stimulus by the California decision, anotlicr ap- 
proach to reform, the proposed experiment in educational vouchers, is encounter- 
ing strong opposition. 

Vouchers 

In 1955, University of Chicago economist Milton Friedman published an 
article entitled, "The Role of Government in Education," which appeared in the 
book. Economics in the Public Interest, Friedman's article started consideration 
of the concept of educational vouchers — a means of placing the power of the 
competitive market in the hands of education consumers rather than its dispensers. 
The voucher idea has since been expanded by Christopher Jencks of the Center 
for the Study of Public Policy at Har\'ard and others. 

The Nixon Administration has endorsed an experiment, designed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, to pro\ Ide vouchers to parents of poor children 
which parents could give to the school to which they choose to send their children. 
The purpose of the experiment is to determine whether competition among 
schools, both public and private, can lead to better education for poor children. 

Opposition to the voucher experiment has been strong. Leading th:^ fight are 
the National Education Association and the American Federation of Teachers, 
llicy contend that public schools are already inadequately financed and that 
the voucher plan would mean sharing public school funds with private schools, 
thereby undermining the public school system. The antivoucher groups also claim 
it is unconstitutional to support religious schools with public tax dollars. The 
AFLrCIO executive council describes the voucher scheme as "one of the most 
bizarre proposals yet to emanate from within the Nixon Administration." In a 
resolution adopted in July, 1970, the NAACP said that "despite general assur- 
ances that the plan would include safeguards to prevent its use to further segrega- 
tion, we deeply fear that this indeed would be the result.** 

Antivoucher lobbying has focused on the bi'l now before Congress to extend 
the life of the Office of Economic Opportunity, and Nixon Administration officials 
have accused the antivoucher forces of being so iment on killing the voucher 
experiment that they are willing to scuttle the entire OEO bill. 

My own view of the voucher experiment is that, as an experiment, it is worth 
trying; if it can be demonstrated that a voucher plan can be of significant help 
in raising the quality of education in one community, then consideration sliould 
be given to applying it elsewhere; if the experiment shows no measurable im- 
provement, it should not be expanded. 

Surely, however, the problems of urban education are at once so difficult and 
so urgent that reasoned efforts to demonstrate alternative approaches ought not 
to be rejected out of hand. An open "show me** attitude of mind b therefore 
the most appropriate posture toward the voucher experiment. 
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Comprehensive Child Development 



As I write, the House of Representatives has just approved a bill which has 
profound implications for improving the effectiveness of America's urban schools. 
The Comprehensive Child Development Bill—of which Representatives Patsy 
Mink (D-Hawaii), Ogdcn R. Reid (R-N.Y.) and I are cosponsors in the House 
and Senators Walter F. Mondale (D-Minn.) and Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) arc 
cosponsors in the Senate— has also b«n passed there. President Nixon should 
therefore soon have an opportunity to make good on his February 1969 Economic 
Opportunity Message to Congress. The President said then: "So critical is the 
matter of cariy growth that we must make a national commitment to providing 
all American children an opportunity for healthful and stimulating development 
during the first five years of life." 

The Child Development Bill, a Congressional initiative, would provide day 
care, health and nutritional services, education and a wide variety of other services 
for children of all economic backgrounds— not just for children of the poor, as 
Head Start docs. The new measure opens participation in child development 
programs to children of all backgrounds— poor, working poor, middle-income, 
wealthy— with a sliding scale of fees geared to family income above a certain 
level. 

The sponsors of the measure have taken seriously the finding of the 1966 
Coleman Report that children from economically poor families develop much 
more rapidly when they mix with children from homes of higher socioeconomic 
status--it broadens their horizons beyond what the late Oscar Lewis called the 
"culture of poverty." 

Witness after witness during the many days of hearings conducted by the 
House Select Education Subcommittee during l?69-70-7l confirmed the benefits 
children might gain from the kind of comprchcasive development services this 
bill would provide. 

Indeed, the fundamental justification for the legislation is that the emotional 
security, stimulating environment, good food and health care '«hich it would help 
provide all contribute to the development of a child's intelligence, creativity and 
interest in the worid. For we have come more and more to understand that in- 
telligence is protean and evolving. 

Yet there is another argument, with compelling significance for urban 
education, for child development and day care services. While there are today 
over 8 million young children of working women, licensed day care facilities can 
accommodate only 641,000 children, a fraction of the 4.9 million children of 
working parents. Still more compelling perhaps is this statisUc: in the next 
decade, the number of preschool children of working mothers will grow by over 
40 per cent, while the demand for development services for other children will 
also surely increase. 

By building a nationwide child development program open to children of 
all income groups and encouraging a socioeconomic mix, we shall not only be 
providing more effective and rewarding services for children. We shall, hope- 
fully, aciiieve two other related purposes as well. 
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First, wc can make some contrib\ition toward coping \vith one of the most 
difficult problems in our cities — a problem on which Dr. Edward F. Ziglcr, 
Director of the Office of Child Development, commented to our sulxommittcc 
on August 27, 1970: 

**We can't condnue programs that send poor kids one place and rich kids 
another. That's what is causing polarization u\ our society today. 

**WcVe got to find a way to bring the society back together and one of the 
places to do It is with children in programs like this." 

Second, of course, the authors of the Comprehensive Child Development Bill 
hope that by enabling children from middle-income and wcll-ofT families — not 
jast the children of the poor— to participate in the programs, a broader-based 
constituency for these programs will be built and will insist on adequate funding 
of them. 

Although the Child Development Bill is no panarea for the ills of urban 
schools, it nevertheless seems fair to assert that children who experience the 
range of benefits the new program provides will, hopefully, be healthier, brighter 
more secure pupils when they go on to school. In my view, the Child Develoi> 
nient Bill can mean the most significant advance for children in decades. 

The National Institute of Education 

Another measure now making its way through Congress that promises solid 
improvements for the nation's urban schools as well as for other aspects of our 
educational s%'stem is the National Institute of Education. 

In his March 3, 1970, message to Congress on educational refonn. President 
Nixon called for the establishment of such an institute as a "focus for educational 
research and experimentation in the United States. Declaring that "American 
education is in urgent need of repair" and that "we are not getting as much 
as wc should out of the dollars we spend" on education, the President called for 
"a searching re-examination of our entire approach to learning." 

With my Republican colleague. Congressman Reid of New York, I intro- 
duced, in both the last and this Congress, a bill authorizing the creation of the 
National lastitute; my Select Education Subcommittee this year conducted 
several da^-s of hearings and made field trips to educational research centers both 
in the United States and abroad; and in September, 1971, the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor favorably and unanimously reported the bill. Hopefully, it \vill 
become law within the coming months. 

Why the need for a National Institute of Education? 

As Charles Silberman said in Crisis in the Classroom: "Tlie degree of 
Ignorance about the process of education is far greater than I had thought. Re- 
search results are far more meager and contradictory, and progress toward the 
dcvclopme. it of viable theories of learning and imtruction is far slower." 

Why should his /'^asonable hopes be so dashed? Part of the answer seems to 
me to be clear: we have not been serious about research in education. We have 
had enough research to annoy teachers in their classrooms, but not enough to make 
change in their working day. We have had enough research to whet the appetite 




of concerned parents reading the lay press, yet not enough to make substantial 
difTcrcncc in the schools to which they send tlieir children, 

A look at a few statistics shows how we have merely toyed with educational 
research and development in the United States, 

No one quarrels with the proposition that planned innovation is essential 
if wc arc not to jeopardize our national security, \Ve spend fully 10 per cent of 
our defense budget on research and de\'elopnicnt. Moreover, a solid quarter of 
this money is invested in basic, abstract aaidcmic work related to no particular 
policy or weapons s)'stem. 

In health, where we know that the products of the lal)oratory save lives 
and halt pain, fully 4,6 per cent of all ^expenditures arc eanuarked for research 
and the creation of new dc\*elopments. 

But when we come to education — as important to the life of the mind as is 
defense to the nation or health to the body — wc find all levek of education in this 
country spending less than one-third of one per cent of their budgets on the 
process of research, innovation and planned renewal. 

The dinosaurs, we know, were consigned to Uie evolutionar)' .scrap heap 
because their ner\'ous s)*stems were a negligible fraction of their tonnage. They 
could not detect, nor could ihcy ponder, the changes that occurred around them 
and hence they could not adapt. Yet large creatures — be they animak or s)-stems 
— arc doomed when they cannot adapt to change. 

Education, a $65-70-billion-a-year conglomerate of American social .systems, 
should be awar?.' of the ominous analogy. For if research and development arc 
the nervous s)'st'jm of lai^e-scale enterprises, one-third of one per cent of total 
cash spent is awfully little to be spending on one's nerx'ous .system. Without 
greater capacity to effect change than this pitiful amount represents, American 
education — and especially education in urban America — Is in danger of Ijeccniing 
a dinosaur among social s^'stems, 

A National Institute of Education would support research ar^ development 
at every level of education, preschool through postgraduate school, Ijoth in 
formal institutions of learning and outside them. Clearly among the principal 
items on the agenda of the Institute naist be several that Ixrar directly on our 
understanding of the problems of urban education and that make possible pro- 
grams of research, development and demonstration addressed to \hc kinds of 
problem* discussed in this paper. 

Here are some examples of what the NIE staff and the iastitutioas it sup- 
ports might undertake. We need basic research into the learning process, Wc 
need special attention to crucial national concerns such as tlie eduauion of the 
disadvantaged. We need to study educational finance at ever)* level, including a 
wide variety of alternative means of paying for education, such as the voucher 
plan and performance contracting. Wc need to develop measures for assessing 
and evaluating the effectiveness of education and the shaping of techniques for 
helping schook apply such measures intelligently. We need to consider how to 
improve the education of educators, and we must advance educational practice in 
tenns of both the content of what b taught and the means by which it is taught. 

Because it is essential that education consumers — teachers, students, ad- 
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minislrators^bc able to mr.kc cfTcclivc use of new approaches emerging from 
the research and development effort, the NIE must have authority to disseminate 
the results of research and development. The bill approved by the House CkDm- 
millcc provides that authority to the Institute. 

Those of us in Congress who have been writing the legislation creating the 
Institute have also been careful to stipulate that it not be subject to the contiol 
of the U. S. Office of Education or of the Commissioner of Education, llie 
hktory of research and development supported by the Office of Education has not 
been a happy one. It is not necessary- here to rehearse the reasons that separating 
the education and research effort from its present location within OE is essential 
if major gains are to be made. The proponents of the Institute are determined 
that it be an agency \\ith high visibility and institutional strength and have 
therefore provided that the NIE be headed by a Director of the same level as the 
Commissioner of Education, to be appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. 

In his March, 1970, message. President Nixon astutely observed that "We 
must stop pretending that we understand the mystery of the learning process, 
or that we are significantly applying science and technology to the techniques of 
teaching . . .** 

In like fashion, surely we must stop pretending— if anyone really docs— that 
we understand all the problems of education in America's cities or what to do 
about them. A National Institute of Education, of the kind here described, com- 
mitted to excellence and eschewing mediocrity and focused on the most difficult 
dilemmas facing our schools, can mean hope instead of desjxur for those who 
teach and learn in the urban areas of the land. 

Summary 

In this review of urbaii education, I have attempted to give one Congress- 
man's perception of the kinds of problems that beset the schools of our cities. 

I have said something of Federal efforts to help solve the problems and I 
have outlined the political dimensions not only of a broadened Federal role in 
urban education but also the politics of other approaches, including both state- 
wide financing and the voucher plan. 

And finally, I have indicated how sudi new ventures as comprehensive child 
development services open to all children and a National Institute of Education 
dedicated to research of high quality can make sul)stantial contributions to deal- 
ing with the crisis of urban education. 

As a cautious optimist, I conclude my review by voicing agreement with the 
words of another one, John W. Gardner: 

I am convinced that twenty years from now we*ll look back at our 
school system today and ask ourselves how we could have tolerated 
anything as primitive as education today. I think the pieces of an ed- 
ucational revolution are lying around unassembled, and I think we*re 
going to put them together in the next few years. 




Quality Education: A View from the Top' 
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Quality education is a very broad, and therefore very elusive, term. Measure- 
ment criteria, based primarily on survey information concerning school district 
adaptability, achievement testing, and school holding power versus number ol 
dropouts, were developed in the 1960's by the Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University.' Institute researchers have cor- 
related an extensive number of variables, ranging from expenditures per pupil, to 
community environment, class size, deployment of professional staff and classroom 
variables to those criterion measurements with highly significant results. Com- 
binations of these groups of factors have resulted in multiple correlations that 
range as high as .80, accounting for approximately two-thirds of the variance 
between good and poor schools, as measured by one or another of the criteria 
cited.' 

The present article attempts to extend this investigation in another direction 
by presenting the results of a pilot study on how Indiana public school adminis- 
trators view the concept of quality education and rate a list of components 
derived from these and other earlier studies. Our interest Is in a more phenom- 
enological or atUtudinal approach to the notion of quality education, vnih a 
view towards determining existing mind-sets among administrators, parents, 
teachers, students and community leaders, bringing these into the open, and 
furthering the process of dialogue between all parties involved in the educational 
enterprise. 

Our major concern in this venture is, quite frankly, the promotion of quality 
integrated education in the nation's urban schools. In another article currently 
being prepared for publication we argue for the viewpoint that, however it is 
defined and measured, quality education can never be achieved in segregated 
schools, whether such segregation be de jure or de facto. Following an analysis of 
urban education in America today, we conclude that if urban schools are ever 
to break through the vicious circle of poor teachers, poor facilities, inadequate 
revenue, poor curriculum, and a plet/.jra of other problems, the entire system 
of urban education must be revamped. We must not just deal with isolated com- 
ponents of quality education; we must dismande and rebuild the system entirely 
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to eradicate the flaws that prohibit all students from being able to develop their 
optimum potential. 

The Achievement Criterion 

Most urban schools today, for example, are res i dent i ally segregated. One 
criterion used by educators and parents alike to determine quality education is 
performance on standardized achievement tests. Kenneth Clark has presented 
convincing evidence that the inferior school environment produced by residential 
segregation can bring about a s>'stematic decline not only in achievement but in 
measured intelligence as well. His data were derived from studies of black chil- 
dren in the Harlem section of New York City, Clark asserts iliat the quality of 
education in most ghetto schools in the urban community is inferior, and that, in 
fact, the school en\ironment Is often one of low academic standards that provides 
a second-class education for disadvantaged youngsters. 

Large cla5S size, substandard stuff and facilities, and low morale of teachers 
liiid the administrative stafT are all common ingredients of the ghetto school. 
Clark found that tlie further these HaHem students advanced in school, the higher 
the proportion of **retarded" a.Tiong them, and the greater the discrepancy be- 
tween their achievement scores and the scores of other children in the city. Tliis is 
especially tragic since one would expect school dropouts and force-outs to result 
in a weeding-out process affecting tlie poorer students and thereby decreasing 
rather than increasing the proportion of retarded children. 

Some of Clark's findings are the following : 

In reading comprehension, 30 percent of the Harlem third grade pupils arc 
reading below grade level compared to 21.6 percent who are reading above. 
For sixth grade pupils, the story is even more dismal. There 80.9 percent 
score below, indicating a ratlicr rapid relJative deteriorat''>n in reading 
comprehension within three school years. 

Between grades three and six, word kuowledgo faltem also; in third grade, 
38.9 percent score below grade level; 18.7 percent score above. In sixth 
^rade, 77.5 percent arc below; 10.6 percent above. Arithmetic shows a 
similar pattern of underachievement, though figures are only available for 
the sixth grade; 57.6 percent are below grade level in ^'computation"; 
66.6 percent below in **problems and concepts." By eighth grade, three- 
cjuarters of the Harlem Junior High Schoo! students score below grade level 
in reading comprehension and word knowledge; in arithmetic, their per- 
formance is eveu more discouraging; 83.8 percent are now Mow. 

During those same grades, the pupils in Harlem slip further and further 
behind the achievement levels of both the city and the nation . . . 

In I.Q. the picture is just as alarming; a sharp drop for ghetto children be- 
tween third and sixth grades, with only a slight improvement by tlie eighth 
grade, but still behind where they were in the third grade. 

Although the ghetto's pupil shows a decrease in mean I.Q. scores from the 
third to the sixth grade and a slight recovery by the eighth. New York City 




pupils as a whole show a slight but steady increase in I.Q.; until the eighth 
grade, they match the national norms. 

These findings strongly suggest that for Harlem pupils, LQ. tests reflect the 
quality of teaching and the results in educational achievement more than 
intellectual potential. . . . Those who fail arc shunted into classes for 
"children with mentally rcurded development" and "opportunity" classes. 
Little is expected of them; they are rewarded for mediocre performance; 
and, consequently, accomplish mcreasingly less than pupils at their grade 
level should accomplish. 

. . . The schools are presently damaging the children they exist to help.* 

Wc would argue that standardized testing c:in be a valuable instrument for 
determining quality education when used to measure a student's growth and 
development in the urban school. But, at present, a vicious circle has been joined. 
Achievement testing reflects what the child is taught in the classroom. It should 
iherelore be preceded by a periodic review of the quality of teaching that is 
ofTered to the child. Where this is not done, and it seldom is, standardized testing 
is detrimental to the black child. Poorly taught, he scores low on standardized 
tests. His low scores then become the basis for placing him in special education 
classes, classes for the educationally handicapped. 

Information given by the San Francisco Unified School District in reports 
dated March 26, 1970, and April 17, 1971, indicate that black children comprise 
approximately 27.8 percent of the total student population. Yet, black children 
comprise 47.4 percent of all students in EH classes, and 53.8 percent of all 
students in EMH classes.'* This kind of imbalance is typical of the majority of 
urban school systems across the country. This is a most serious urban educational 
problem, because there is no valid scientific evidence that black children differ in 
innate intellectual ability from children of any other racial or ethnic group. 

In all fairness, a moratorium should be called on ability and intelligence 
testing of black and other minority children until better and more reliable evalua- 
tive techniques arc developed, or at least until educational quality is assured in 
the schools which they attend. Tlie Association of Black Psychologists, in an 
attempt to have the present s>'stcni overhauled, fully supports those parents who 
have chosen to defend their rights by refusing to allow their children and them- 
selves to be subjected to achievement, intelligence, aptitude, and performance 
tests that ha\'e been and arc being used to: (a) label black people as uncdu- 
cablc; (b) place black children in "special" classes and schools; (c) perpetuate 
inferior education for blacks; (d) assign black children to educational tracki.; 
(e) deny black students higher educational opportunities; and (f) destroy posi- 
tive growth and development of bhck people.^ 



* Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: Harper and Rcw, 1965), pp. 184-185. 
« Presentation to San Francisco Unified School Districts School Board, May 5, 1970, by 
members of the Association of Black Psychologists, p. 2. 
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The Need for Integraticn 

In light of all this, wc agree with the authors of Integrating the Desegregated 
School: "School integration will not solve all of the social problems rampant in 
eur nation, but it is one of the primary requisites for America's realization of a 
just and egalitarian society. Black and brown parents who si^pport and fight for 
desegregation and integration believe that their children receive inferior in« 
structional services in segregated schools. White parents who fight for desegrega- 
tion believe that their segregated children receive an unrcalis'iic and harmful view 
of American society. The stigma of segregation corrodes the perspectives, ex- 
pectations, and, in many cases, achievements of minority youngsters. But majority 
students, too, arc disadvantaged by their segregated school experience. Prepared 
for an unreal version of our society, they only accumulate, rather than confront, 
radal shibboleths."' 

As these authors also point out, however, it is not enough merely to inte- 
grate. Integration of our schools must be carefully planned and implemented in 
order to ensure the maintenance of high standards of quality for all students. And 
for this to occur, it seems axiomatic that all interested parties — administrators, 
legislators, school boards, teachers, parents, students and the larger community 
itself — be in basic agreement as to the goals they wish to see achieved by the 
educational process, and the means required to attain these goals. Where no 
conscious consensus exists on such basic issues, various segments of the educational 
community may well end up working at cross purposes. 

Recent Shifts in Emphasis 

It is interesting, in this context, to contrast the arguments of a few years 
back about school dropouts and force-outs with current arguments concerning 
the failure of ghetto education. In essence, both arguments were pointed at the 
same phenomenon — the failure of urban education. 

Urban parents had a legitimate reason to be disenchanted, for the ghetto 
child was being shortchanged in the development of reading skills and other 
aspects of quality education defined as grade-level achievement. A few years ago, 
the desires and aspirations of black parents might have been satisfied witli equality 
of performance. But today, deprivation has acquired other dimensions, and, in the 
process, the definition of quality education is taking on a new emphasis. The 
dominant theme now emerging lies in the affective domain— the development of 
human beings with a sense of self-worth and the ability to live affirmatively and 
humanely with their fellow men. To the planners and policy-makers of the Sput- 
nik era, such goals represented the "left-wing** of education. They evoked un- 
pleasant overtones of the progressive school of education and were regarded as 
irrelevant, if not downright inimical, to cognitive learning, the mastery of skills, 



' Mark Cheslcr, Carl Jorgensen, and Phyllis Erenbcrg, Planning Educational Change: Vol. 
Ill, Integrating the Desegregated School (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1969), Preface, pp. iii-iv. 
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the stockpiling of information; in short, to quality education as it was then 
defined. 

But the events of the last decade are bringing the affective aspects of educa- 
tion out of exile. On the one hand, proponents of the vast compensatory programs 
designed to redress the educational imbalance between the rich and the poor — 
programs aimed squarely at raising grade-level achievement — continue to main- 
tain that compensatory education has not had a fair chance. They believe tliat 
with more funds for more programs, quality education could be brought to the 
disadvantaged. However, it must be pointed out that ghetto parents (and indeed 
a growing number of educators) no longer subscribe to this argument. They have 
seen educational budgets and educatoi^' salaries increase and class sizes shrink 
without comparable improvement in their children's achievement. They are 
unwilling to continue writing blank checks for programs aimed solely at re- 
habilitating the casualties to fit the present educational s>'Stcni, They are calling 
forchanr i- ; *hc system itself." 

i.^KTl tMINING ATTrrUDES ToWARDS QUALFFY EDUCATION 

The authors of the present article arc frankly partial to the definition of 
quality education given by J. E, Allen, Jr., v^hilc Assistant Secretary and Com- 
missioner of Education : 

The charge and the challenge to education in our democratic society is the 
maximum realization of the potential of every individual. The ultimate 
prevention of the school dropout and consequent conservation of human 
resources is quality education which takes into account the unique needs 
and characteristics of the individual student. The dropout prevention pro- 
gram under Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is 
designed to promote change and improvement in education toward this 
goal. In carrying out this program, we must continue and strengthen our 
efforts to identify the capabilities of each student, and through wise 
guidance help him to make the most of his possibilities. An important aspect 
of guidance service which should be provided to all students is assistance in 
amving at an appropriate occupational and career choice. 

The human development enterprise, which is the business of education, calls 
for emphasis on personal and social as well as intellectual learning. The 
guidance and personnel services function in education may appropriately 
assume a major role in that learning which deals with tJie development of 
acceptable values, a positive self-concept, and levels of aspiration com- 
mensurate v^th interests and abilities. 

An educadonal experience that takes such things into consideration and 
that preserves each student's individuality, his right of self-determination, 
and his right to be respected, is the most effective assurance of dropout 
prevention, and may well contribute to the prevention of other causes which 
mterfere mth the full development of all human beings.' 

8 Henry M. Lewin, Community Control of Schools (The Brooking Institute, Washington, 
D.C.), p. 55. 

^J. E. Allen, Jr., cited in W. S. Krugcr, "They Don't Have to Drop Out," American 
Education, vol. 5 (October, 1969), pp. 6-8. 
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Wc realize, however, that this description, authoritati\'e though it may sound, 
may not be shared equally by all segments of the educational community. In 
order to pin do\vu and operation alize what people do in fact understand by the 
term quality education, we desired and administered a questionnaire to 300 
school administrators in the State of Indiana. Our study investigated their vie\v8 
on three definitions and ten possible components of quality education. The defmi- 
tioas and components were arrived at by consulting the literature and various 
experts in the field of education.*^ 

The 300 superintendents and principals represent five major school corpora- 
tions throughout Indiana, and were chosen for their availability for this pilot 
study, and because four of the five had school segregation cases filed against them 
in the early 1960 s. The sample thus included the superintendents and princitxils 
of the public school corporations of South Bend, Elkhart, Kokomo, Indianapolis, 
and Gar)'. 

Procedure: 

After the determination of corporations had been made, the senior author 
personally visited each school superintendent to discuss the questionnaire and its 
purpose. Of the total population of 300 administrators, 216 returned their ques- 
tionnaires, and the data from these were analyzed by computer. 



The study was conducted during the month of December, 1970, and ♦he 
month of January, 1971. All data were collected by January 15, 197 1. 

Questions: 

1. Will a majority of administrators concur on one of the three definitions 
of quality education? 

2. To which of the ten components of quality education v^ll they give 
highest priorities? 

3. Will there be any major disagreements on priorities jimong the five 
regions studied? 

4. Will there be any major disagreements on priorities between adminis- 
trators of predominantly black schools as opposed to administrators of predonii- 
nandy white schools? 

The Questionnaire: 

The qucstionnjiire, omitting background information, is divided into two 
parts. The first pjirt consists of three possible definitions of quality education. 
Respondents were asked to indicate, with respect to each definition : 

1 . if you strongly agree 

2. if you agree somewhat 



10 Cf. Robert A. Bower, A Dozen Signs of Quality Education (Pennsylvania Education 
Publication, Pennsylvania Department of Education, Sept.-Oct., 1970), pp. 6-8. 
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3. if you disagree somewhat 

4. if you strongly disagree 

A fifth option was given to those who disagreed with any of the three defini- 
tions, with the request that they define quality education in their o\vn terms. 

DEFiNmoNS or QuALrrv Education 

The three definitions (which, in our own thinking wc designated as tradi- 
tional, achievement-oriented, and humanistic, though wc did not so label them 
in the questionnaire), were given as follows: 

A. Quality education prepares the student to become a productive citizen 
in the democratic society in which he lives. 

B. Quality education leads to a level of academic achievement comparable 
to that of his peers in society. 

G. Quality education allows each student to develop his own individual 
talents at his own rate, and at hb own level. 

Results: 

Table I breaks down the individual response to the three definitions for each 
region studied. 

Table II presents the mean and median ranking of each definition by all 
the administratore. The frequency column records how many administrators 
"strongly agree*' with each definition. 



Table I 

Breakdown op How Each Region Responded to Definitions op Quauty Education 





South Bend 


Eikhart 


Kokomo 


Indianapolis 


Gary 




N = 34 


N = 23 


N=13 


N= 107 


N = 39 




1 2 3 4 5 


/ 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


/ 2 3 4 5 


A 


17 14 2 


14 9 


7 6 


61 42 3 0 


27 10 1 


B 


8 15 7 3 


6 10 3 3 1 


6 6 1 


32 39 34 1 1 


17 15 3 3 


C 


16 14 3 


15 7 0 1 


6 6 t 


57 46 3 0 1 


24 10 4 1 








Table II 








Mean Ranks op Total Program (N 


= 216) 










Standard 








Mean 


Median 


Deviation 


Mode 


Frequency 


A 


1.4 


1.3 


.62 


1 


126 


B ... 


2.0 


1.9 


.92 


2 


69 


C 


1.5 


1.4 


.69 , 


1 


118 
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Interpretation: 

Results indicate that more administrators agree with definitions A and C 
(the traditional and humanistic definitions, respectively) than with definition B 
(the competitive achic\'ement definition). Three respondents agreed with none of 
the proffered definitions, and provided their ovm. The data seem to reflect the 
fact that Indiana administrators are sensitive to recent criticism of the public 
school s^'stem as being too achievement-oriented in the post-Sputnik era, and 
perceive themselves as favoring either the traditional society-oriented model of 
good citizenship or the more recent pupil-centered, humanistic model, such as that 
proposed by Allen. (When the ratings "strongly agree" and "agree somewhat" 
are summed, 207 administrators favored definition A, 154 definition B, and 195 
definition C.) It would seem more accurate to say that this sample favors both 
A and C together, and docs not perceive them to be antagonistic. 

Components of Quality Education 

Part II of the questionnaire deals with ten possible components of quality 
education. Instructions were as follows: 

II. A list of variables for quality education appears below. These com- 
ponents need to be included in various ways in order to facilitate quality 
education. 

From 1 to 10 on the basis of how you value and feel personally about 
their importance to you, rank these ten components of quality education. 
For example, if you personally feel that facilities are most important to 
you in this hierarchy, then assign that item number 1. 

RANK 

A. School Board— ihc importance of the policy-making board to the im- 
plementation of the establishment and implementation of stated goals. 

B. Number of Students that enter college from that school. 

C. Teachers — an experienced, well-qualified, stable person employed to 

instruct students. 

D. Curriculum— Vi s>'stematic group of courses that facilitate efTective learn- 
ing, interaction, and flexibility. 

E. Pupil Personnel Services — services provided by a member or members 

of the school stafT concerned with adjustment, and personal develoj> 
ment of the student to the society at large. 

F« School Administration — the direction and management of those aspects 

of school administration most directly related to the instructional process. 

G- Physical Facilitiesschoo\ plant, furnishings, audiovisual aids, text- 
books and library books. 

H. Stated Philosophy— z statement of educational goals or objectives which 

in some way relate to pupils, personnel, curriculum, instructional process 
and other related services. 
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I. Revenue — the relationship of money spent per pupil to the implementa- 
tion of stated educational goals. 

J. Environment — the interaction of school environment with home and 

social environment. 

The identity of the respondent will Ik kept confidential 

Results: 

Tabic III represents the data obtained from all 216 respondents. Component 
rankings for all 216 administrators arc based on mean ranks, since no differences 
were found using the median. 



Table III 

The Rank Order for tub Tbn Components, Based on the Mean Rank (N = 216) 





Component 






Standard 








Mean 


Median 


Deviation 




Component Rankings 


1. 


School Board 


5.6 


5.8 


2.8 


1. 


Teachers 


2. 


Number of StudenU 


9.7 


9.9 


1.4 


2. 


Gurnculum 


3. 


Teachers 


1.8 


1.3 


1.4 


3. 


School Administration 


4. 


Gurriculuin 


3.7 


3.3 


1.9 


4. 


Stated Philosophy 


5. 


Pupil Personnel Senncei 


6.5 


6.8 


2.1 


5. 


Environment 


6. 


School Administration 


4.1 


3.8 


2.0 


6. 


School Board 


7. 


Physical Facilities 


5.7 


6.0 


2.3 


7. 


Physical Facilities 


8. 


Stated Philosophy 


5.3 


5.2 


2.8 


8. 


Revenue 


9. 


Revenue 


5.8 . 


6.0 


2.4 


9. 


Pupil Personnel Strvices 


10. 


Environment 


5.4 


5.5 


2.7 


10. 


Number of Students 



Interpretation: 

The data do seem to indicate that these Indiana administrators are highly 
pupil-centered in their approach and intentions. The fact that they almcst uni- 
versally rate "number of students that enter college" lowest in their ranking of 
the ten components of quality education would seem to imply that their interest 
lies in the development of their students here and now, without reference to their 
future potential for post high school education. The emj.hasis on quality teaching 
as the highest ranked component of quality education is also heartening. 

The three top-ranked components (teaching, curriculum and school ad- 
ministration) seem, however, to reflect a more traditional emphasis on academic 
matters as the chief concern of these administrators. While pupil-centered, they 
do seem most concerned about the intellectual or scholastic development of the 
children who attend their schools (if this, indeed, is what is reflected by these 
favored components). The extremely low ranking given to pupil personnel 
services, which ideally should enhance the affective and social development of 
the child, tends to bear out this assumption.*^ 

" Cf. Bernard H. McKenna, '•Pattemi of Staff Deployment Related to School Quality," 
hstitute of Administrative Research Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 3 (April, 1961). The author states: 
*It is noteworthy that the professional positions having to do with psychological services, 
health, and guidance should also be strongly related to the quality criterion** (p. 4). Correlations 
were .40, .37, and .30, respectively. 
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The humanistic model of quality education stresses the development of the 
whole child, social and emotional as well as academic and intellectual, while the 
citizenfhip model emphasizes the social responsibility of the schools in preparing 
students to enter our democratic society well prepared to carry out its varied tasks. 
Our sample definitely favored these definitions or a combination of them; yet, 
in ranKing the components, still gives most emphasis to the development of 
cognitive and technical skills. 

The comparatively low ranking given to revenue also strikes us as a bit 
unrealistic." Perhaps this explains why pupil personnel services and other com- 
ponents having to do with the social and emotional development of students are 
ranked so low. To upgrade such functions costs a school corporation more money 
than is usually available. Health care, preventive mental hygiene, adequate coun- 
seling services, are generally considered luxury items in all but the most affluent 
school districts, and are usually the first to be cut when revenues dip. 

And yet quality education, at least as Allen and others define it, is a costly 
affair. It would be interesting in this context to see how other interested parlies- 
parents, teachers, students and community leaders — ^would rank these various 
components. Furti sr research needs to be done before priorities can be firmly set 
and agreed ujx^n. Once this is done, the entire community can then narrow its 
sights and work together to fulfill its common definition of quality education. 



Table IV 

How Each Individual Region Ranks Components 

REGIONS 





34 


13 


23 


107 


39 




1 


3 


1 


7 


5 


Number of Students 


10 


10 


10 


10 




Teachers 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Curriculum 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 


Pupil Personnel Services . .. . 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 




3 


2 


2 


3 


4 


Physical Facilities 


4 


8 


8 


6 


9 


Stated Philosophy 


8 


5 


4 


5 


3 




9 


7 


6 


9 


7 


Environment 


5 


6 


5 


4 


6 



34 — South Bend 
13 — Kokomo 
23 — Elkhart 
107 — Indianapolis 
39 — Gary 

" Cf. William S. Vincent, "Quality Control: A Rationale for Analysis of a School Syitem," 
Institute of Administrative Research Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 2 (January, 1961). The author states 
(p. 4) : "Expenditure level has proved to bear the most consistently high relationship to school 
quality of any single measure that hat yet been identified," 
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Table V 

Intercorrelation of Mean Ranking op Components of 
Quality Education by Five Indiaina Regions 

REGIONS 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 

2 78 

0 79 .78 

4 76 .79 .89 

5 65 .89 .92 .86 

1 — South Bend 

2 — Elkhart 

3 — Kokomo 

4 — Indianapolis 

5 — Gary 

In general there U lignificant agreement among regions in ranking components. A lower, but 
still significant, correlation is found between Gary and South Bend. 



We found only minor disagreement among administrators from the five 
different corporations in the mean ranking given to each of the ten components. 
Table IV indicates the mean rank given to each of the components by the five 
corporations involved in this study. 

Table V shows the intercorrelations of mean rankings between the five 
regions. Except for Gary and South Bend, agreement is quite high among the 
administrators of these regions. Examination of the data indicates that Gary 
ranked "stated philosophy" considerably higher than any other school corpora- 
tion. This was true particularly of the predominantly black schools in Gary, 
indicating, perhaps, a transition taking place in that city's school system. The 
importance attributed to a stated philosophy of educational goals may be the 
first indication of further changes in priorities to be expected in that region. 

To determine whether there was any major difference in ranking of com- 
ponents between administrators of predominantly black schools and predomi- 
nantly white ones (defined as having a population of black students higher than 
50 percent, or vice versa), wc examined data from the Indianapolis school 
corporation. This corporation was the largest (107 administrators, almost half 
the sample), and, alone among the districts, had given us the necessary back- 
ground information. 

Agreement between these administrators was remarkably high. A rank-order 
correlation of .97 was found between the mean rankings of components by both 
groups. 

Conclusion 

This article has attempted to investigate some of the aspects of the concept 
of quality education. Our pilot study in the State of Indiana attempted to further 
the process of opcrationalizing both the definiticm of quality education and its 
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components. Wc have seen how Indiana administrators, primarily public school 
principals, sec the priorities involved. We need now to refine our investigative 
tools and extend the study to other parties deeply involved in the eduoitional 
process: teachers, students, parents, school boards, and other community leaders. 
Our hope Is that, by uncovering areas of basic agreement and disagreement, a 
consensus on priorities can be reached, and communities can begin to work 
harmoniously towards the solution of the many p oblems that face our nation's 
schools today. 

ITie problem of achieving adequate education in our public schools is, 
however, primarily a moral problem; a problem of our purpose and aspirations 
as a nation and a people. Tlie real reason why we have thus far neglected to 
service our public school children as well as we should Ls not lack of economic 
capabilities or of financial resources, but rather lack of moral resolve. And this 
is doubly damaging, because meeting the needs within our public schools does 
not even pose the hard choice of helping some at the expense of others. Meeting 
these needs fully would help all, because the highest values of the Republic and 
all it stands for are to be found in the development of the young people who are 
our greatest national asset. 

What is required to achieve quality education is a commitment to work 
toward the achievement of a racially integrated society. Individuals must become 
more sensitive to their own behavior and attitudes which facilitate or obstruct 
movement toward this goal, to the end that the facilitative behaviors are increased 
and the obstructive ones eliminated. We must strive for the realization of plural- 
ism rather than assimilation as the essential characteristic of a truly integrated 
society. To assimilate or amalgamate, and thus eclipse the unique characteristics 
of the many groups which make up our society, is just as destructive as to 
segregate or eliminate from social interaction the minority contribution. In a 
pluralistic society, there are a respected position and role for all. 

It has become increasingly clear that in the North and West desegregation 
is not enough."*' The Princeton Plan, rezoning, or careful location of new school 
buildings can often affect a fairly stable school situation, seriously violating the 
neighborhood school concept or incurring expensive transportation of students. 
And in the large core city, no easy solution is yet in sight. The constant increase 
in minority group population along with the flight of middle-class whites to the 
suburbs or across school district lines, makes the small community approach 
diflicult to apply. 

"Other things being equal," wrote DuBois in 1935, "the mixed school is 
the broader, more natural basis for the education of all youth. It gives wider 
contact; it inspires greater self-confidence and suppresses the inferiority complex." 
Today we might say more simply that, in the integrated school, children develop 
a healthier self-concept. 

But integration is not enough. Quality integration education is imperative, 
if urban education is to survive and flourish. This is the twofold challenge facing 
our urban schoob. At thb stage in history, urban education cannot afTord to 
accept the stat us quo. 

" Hubert H. Humphrey, School Desegregation: Documents and Commentaries (New York: 
Cromwell Co., 1964), p. 3. 
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Six Prerequisites to Successful Teaching 
in Inner-city Communities 



Calvert Hayes Smith 

Associate Professor and Head, Department of Urban Afjairs, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 



Urban educators have too often worked on the assumption that "programs" 
hold the key to successful educational development of inner-city youngsters. My 
experiences, however, indicate that there are other variables which undoubtedly 
influence the level of achievement. The basic assumption of this writer is that 
the significant variables in these situations are the adjustments of teachers who 
serve as the vehicles through which the program must be transmitted to the stu- 
dents. My position is that unless teachers are fundamentally sound in terms of 
their orientation toward the inner city and unless they have certain attitudes, the 
program cannot achieve its objectives. 

To this end, I suggest that there are six prerequisites to successful teaching 
in any inner-city community and that these prerequisites must be the foundation 
upon which the educational philosophy of the personnel in the school is based if 
programs introduced into inner-city schoob are to have any impact on the educa- 
tional development of the students. 



F^rst of all, if teachers are to be successful in the inner city, we must realize 
that the failures we are experiencing there arc not attributable to the dynamics 
existing in the community and its surrounding environmental forces, but to our 
inability to analyze those dynamics and, subsequently, to utilize them in classroom 
situations. 

Generally speaking, we avoid shouldering the responsibility for our failures; 
rather, wc assume that the causes for such failures result from some genetic 
intellectual inferiority of the students or to some social pathology existing in the 
environment in which inner-city youngsters live. Far too many teachers ap- 
parently believe that inner-city youngsters lack the native intellectual ability to 
function effectively in school. This conclusion is based on observations of what 
teachers actually do in inner-city schools rather than on what they say they do. 
As Jacoby indicates: 

. . . one of the gravest problems of all faced by school systems with large 
concentrations of inner-city students ... is a deeply ingrained belief . . . 
that such children have less ability to learn than other children. . . . The 
attitude that large numbers of children arc uncducabie gives teachers an 
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easy out If they work where most of their students score in the bottom 
fifth of the nation on standardized reading tests.* 

Whereas a large percentage of inner-city school teachers believe that their 
students are intellectually inferior to other students, a far larger nunnbcr ascribe 
the failures of education in these situations to some kind of social pathology 
existing in the life style of their students and their parents. Tlicse teachers func- 
tion on the assumption that there Ls something pathologically wrong with the 
children's environment and ultimately with their culture. Further, they tend to 
believe that the experiences evolving from a different life style are innately bad 
and negative. 

Thb belief is evident by the terms we use to describe youngsters from op- 
pressed situations, e.g., "culturally deprived," "culturally disadvantaged," etc. In 
many instances, educators arc beginning to demonstrate some perception in tliis 
area for such terms are being replaced by others; however, the attitudinal and 
behavioral changes which mast accompany the change in terminology have not 
developed, for the approaches which teachers continue to use in inner-city 
schools are both culturally arrogant and culturally biased. 

The results of research indicate that the relative strengths and weaknesses 
in different attributes remain constant for various ethnic groups which experience 
unique circumstances influencing their life style. Jews, for example, score higher, 
relative to the general population, in verbal ability than they do in space con- 
ceptualization. For Chinese children, the relative strengths and weaknesses in 
verbal ability and space conceptualization are reversed. Similarly, blacks seem to 
perform somewhat betta in arithmetic skills and space conceptualization than 
they do in verbal tests; for Puerto Ricans, the pattern b almost the reverse. 
Although middle-class children score higher in all categories, the relative ethnic 
differences arc not entirely eliminated. To Lesser and Stodolsky these findings 
suggest new dbtinctions, definitions and a new course of action. To the concept 
of equality of educational opportunity, they want to add what they consider an 
equally important objective of diversification, of trading on the strengths of 
different ethnic groups to help them develop those strengths to the maximum. 
They conclude: 

Beyond deploying all necessary resources to acliieve minimal equality in 
essential goals, further development of students may well be diverse. 
Following our principle of matching instniction and ability, we incidentally 
may enhance the initial strengths which each group possesses.^ 

There is no suggestion here to produce a black or a Puerto Rican cur- 
riculum; what they do propose is tailoring the mode and techniques of instruc- 
tion to the strengths of particular children. The school must take the life styles of 
the vahous ethnic groups in the inner city seriously as a condition and a pattern 
of experiences — not just as a contemptible and humiliating set of circumstances 

* Susan L. Jacoby, "National Monument to Failure," Saturday Review (November, 1967), 



2 Susan S. Stodolsky and Gerald Lesser, "Learning Patterns in the Disadvantaged,'* Harvard 
Educational Review (Fall, 1967). 
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from which the children should be anxious to escape. It must accept their 
language, their dress and their values as a point of departure for disciplined 
exploration. They must be understood, not as a trick for enticing them into the 
white middle-class culture, but as a way of helping them to explore the meaning 
of their own lives. This is the way to nurture potentialities from whatever ethnic 
group or soci.il class. This is the first prerequisite. 

Teachers in tlie inner city, then, must accept the faa that the failures of 
many inner-city children are actually due to the inability of the school and staff 
to be responsive to the experiences and cultural strengths of the youngsters as they 
presently exist. If we intend to be successful in this setting, teachers must go 
through cognitive and affective learning processes which will enable them to 
identify the cultural strengths in the life styles of their students so that they can 
alter programs and approaches to reflect the children's cultural orientation and 
capitalize on their strengths. 

Expanding the Function of Inner-qty Schools 

The second prerequisite to succc&sful teaching in the inner city is an ex- 
pansion of the function of the school. Since America has become an industrialized 
society, the main purpose of urban, as well as of other schools, has been to serve 
a managerial function.' That is to say that the major function of the school has 
been to prepare youngsters to serve productive roles in society. Since one of the 
major criteria for productiveness is the degree to which one is able to procure and 
maintain employment, then the major function of the school has been to prepare 
youngsters for jobs. There is nothing wrong with the school's having as one of 
its functions the preparation of youngsters for the world of work. It is a legitimate 
goal. But, when we observe that most black, Spanish-speaking and Indian 
youngsters served by the schools are not prepared to function productively in 
society, we must conclude that there is a problem somewhere. When we realize 
that the percentages of "minority group" youngsters composing the unemploy- 
ment rolls far outnumber their percent of the total population, and that fewer 
than half the youngsters in inner-city communities entering high school actually 
graduate, we are forced to conclude that there must be an alternative approach 
from that presently operative. 

Because unemployment and dropout rates among "minority groups" have 
become alarmingly high, schools have raised a number of questions; however, few 
if any of these questions have been concerned wi*h whether or not inner-city 
schools should give tradi' lonal or managerial functions top priority to offset this 
trend. 

I sugjuit *hat the xhools serving the inner city must recognize and respect 
the tradition?! values c : their students and give traditional functions top priority.* 
That is to say, that tht school must serve the collective memory of the community 
with which it is wo.king. It must assume as its major function the develop- 

^ The use of the r jncepts managenal and traditional as school functions was adopted from 
Tliomas F. Green, "Schools and Communities/' //orvoref Educational Review (Spring, 1969)> 
pp. 221-252. 

< thxd. 
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mcnt of high .sclf-cstccm in youngsters through sclf-idcntity. Research results 
have sho\>m that it is only after a person begins to value his link with a group, a 
link which he cannot sever under any circumstances, only after he realizes that 
he is important because the group into which he was bom is important, that he 
begins to value himself or that he develops high self-esteem. It is an established 
fact that high self-esteem is the major success factor in any situation.' 

The .school then, through teachers, must support and encourage cultural 
values, for it is only after these traditional functions have been served adequately 
that one can expect to .serve managerial functions effectively. If teachers expect 
to be successful in the inner city, the second adjustment which they must make 
is to expand the function of the school to include anphasis on the cultural values 
and heritage of .students. If managerial functions are given priority over tradi- 
tional functions, then it matters not how many programs we introduce into the 
setting; they will continue to fail. 



The third prerequisite to successful teaching in the inner city involves the 
relationship between teacher expectations and student performances. All teachers, 
regardless of where they teach, must constantly evaluate the relationship between 
the rewards they issue and tlie behavior for which such rewards are given. This 
evaluation, however, is especially significant for teachers in the inner city. 

Historically, disenfranchised groups of people in America, especially black 
people, have been informed directly and indirectly that success for them will come 
if they are obedient, humble, respectful, and exhibit good behavior. Such assump- 
tions so permeate our society and the iastitutions responsible for preparing 
teachers that many teachers in the inner city function there not realizing the 
basis for their behavior. The impact of these prevailing assumptions is operative 
at all Jevels of the educational system. 

In Washington, D.C, for example, almost every black male in high school 
must participate in a "cadet corps*' whose first objective is to inculcate habits of 
orderliness and precision, to instill discipline and, thereby, respect for constituted 
authority. As Gittell and Hcvesi note: 

It is no accident that in high schools (in Washing^ton) with lai^e white 
enrollments, the voluntary nature of the cadet program is explained to 
students and (only) one-quarter or fewer of the students join — while five of 
the predominately black high schools have 100 percent enrollments.* 

In most instances in inner-city schools, the prevailing emphasis is on con- 
formity rather than creativity, on discipline rather than on independence, and 
on quiet orderliness rather than on the joy of discovery. I suggest that tcachera 
in the inner city must determine whether they reward youngsters who conform. 



B Floyd Miller, "What Every Child Needs Most," Reader*! Digest (January, 1969), pp. 
149-152. 

« Marilyn Gittell and Alan G. Hevcsi, The Politics of Urban Education. New York: 
Praeger, 1969, p. 252. 
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arc obedient and respectful or those who perform. For as Rosenthal .md J.icobson 
imply, the behavior a teacher rewards is the behavior she expects.' 

One need only observe a classroom situation for a period of time to realize 
that the vast majority of those youngsters who arc disobedient, disrespectful non- 
conformists in terms of the rules established in the classroom (niles which restrict 
the normal behavior of children having the imagination to be disruptive enough 
to be annoying but not enough to be excluded from the classroom) are the ones 
who usu.illy have the creativity to perform. Because, however we reward con- 
formity and good behavior, those youngsters whose creativity will not permit them 
to be harnessed by the rules established in the classroom are labelled «is problems. 
When we label them as such, we respond to them as though they were problems 
and as though we expected them to be problems; consequently, what we expect^ 
we find. 

I am suggesting, then, that the third prerequisite for succc iful teaching in 
inner-city classrooms is for teachers to expect achievement from their youngster; 
to look for ability, responsibility, initiative and creativity and to reward it. 
Teachers must search for performance and they must accept nothing less than 
such in working with their students. Teachers in urban classrooms must function 
on the assumption that children deserve to be treated with as murj, digrJty .'Uid 
respect as other humans. 

Holt points out how respect operates by indicating that it means treating 
children as if their ideas made some difference. He concludes . . when we 
treat people this way, whatever their age, color, or background, we find that 
communication barriers disappear and that learning takes place."* 

The Role of the Teacher in the Inner-city Community 

The fourth prerequisite to successful teaching in the inner city is an under- 
standing of the teachers' role in a given school and in a given community and a 
willingness to accept such. Teachers in the inner city must understand and accept 
the fact that they are servants of the community. They are working with that 
community's most valuable commodity, its children; therefore, community people 
have a right to question the teachers' performance and activities and the teacher 
has an obligation to respond. 

Ironically, but wgnificantly, many inner-city teachers object verbally and/or 
behaviorally, to bcirg defined as servants of the inner-city community, whereas 
other teachers do not object to such categorization in white, middle-class com- 
munities. The reasoning is apparently based on the assumption that citizens of 
middle-class communities are "educated" whereas teachers in the inner city look 
upon their population by and large as "uneducated." The designation, "ed- 
ucated" or "uneducated," is usually based on the number of years spent in formal 
cdueational institutions. When this attitude develops among teachers, they 
confuse their rJe and begin to dictate and try to control the lives of the people 

* Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobion, Pygmalion in the Classroom. Chicago: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969. 

» John Holt, Th$ Underachieving School New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
1967, p. 103. 
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in the community through the ideas they espouse and what they teach in educa- 
tional institutions where they are supposed to serve rather than dictate. 

What really happens in this situation is that teachers become professional 
colonialists functioning under the guise of professional educators. The people in 
this situation are the recipients of another layer of colonialism imposed by "ed- 
ucators'* in addition to the one tliat is already being imposed by society in gen* 
cral. Preston Wilcox summarizes tliis situation when he states: 



The caste system favoring professionals in the ghetto has so effectively in- 
tervened that the key decisions are often made by professionals rather than 
the families they have come to serve.® 



In defining the teacher's role in the community as one in which he is a 
servant to that community, I intend to imply that teachers must realize the 
prerogatives the community has and accept its right to exercise such. They 
must realize that the local community in which they work must be allowed and 
encouraged to participate in the establishment of policy for the school. The local 
community should agree to the thrust of the total educational program before 
various aspects of it are initiated in the schools. It must participate in establish- 
ing the criteria for the hiring and firing of school personnel. That is to say, then, 
that the community must be accepted as the legitimate evaluators of the teachcis* 
performance. 

In suggesting an evaluative function for people within the community, it 
must be stressed that a parent docs not have to complete 16 or more years in 
formal educational institutions to tletemiine whether or not the school is perform- 
ing adequately. He merely has to observe his child's educational progress to make 
such a decision. Parents can discuss the day's events with tlieir children and 
readily know that the teacher has or has not done an effective job. 

The important distincdon to be made in this situation is that parents in 
evaluative roles are concerned with products, whereas teachers or professional 
educators funcdoning in such roles are concerned with process. In reference 
to this situation, Samueb notes: 

When the evaluation of the teacher is detemiined by student achievement, 
teachers are left relatively free to use methods of their own choice which 
work, that is, which produce the desired learning outcomes. When the 
eval\iation of the teacher is based upon process criteria, that is, how subject 
matter is presented and how closely the teacher follows approved teaching 
methods, the teacher must focus on means rather than on the goal of student 
achievement and cannot realistically be held responsible for learning 
outcomes.^° 

In opcrationalizing the teachers* servant role in the inner-city community, I 
am suggesting that teachers must be held responsible for student achievement 
and that the role of the community in evaluation can be legitimately based on 
desired learning outcomes. 

• Preston Wilcox, *The Community-Centered School," in The Schoolhouse in the City, 
Alvin Tofflcr (cd.). New York:.Pracgcr Publishers, 1968, p. 105. 

*o Joanna Jenny Samuels, "Impingements on Teacher Autonomy,'* Urban Education, Vol. 
v., No. 2 (July, 1970). pp. 165-166. 
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In suggesting a role in evaluation for parents, wc are not attempting to limit 
the teachers* range of involvement in decision-making. In fact, we are attempting 
to increase such. For, as Simon indicates, when methods are specified and out- 
side evaluation focuses on methods rather than outcomes, teachers have little 
opportunity to exercise discretion." On the other hand, when methods are left 
to the discretion of teachers and results are reviewed and evaluated, more op- 
portunity for autonomous decisions is available. 

Parents in the inner city arc not interested in how professionals serving them 
accomplish their tasks, they merely want their children educated. If a teacher 
docs not facilitate this process, if he docs not do the job the community he 
serves wants done, he has no business functioning in that community at all. 
Teachers must accept the fact that they arc serving at the pleasure of a given 
community and not at that community's expense — as is presently the case in 
many inner-city situations. 

Attitudes Toward RESPoNSiBiLrriES 

The fifth prerequisite to successful teaching in inner-city classrooms relates 
to the teachers* attitude toward professional responsibilities. The loyalties of 
teachers must be to the students and parents for whom they work and the profes- 
sion in which they work, but not to the system or to their personal careers. Far 
too often in urban educational situations, the teachers' orientation tends to be up>- 
ward to administrative superiors rather than across to the local community 
clients. Teachers must make decisions which are educationally sound for the 
youngsters with whom they work, irrespective of whether or not such decisions 
coincide with the demands of the system. 

One of my responsibilities over the last few years has been to v/ork with 
teachers who are already employed in the inner city. One of the most interesting 
phenomena I have experienced in these situations is the extensive complaining 
these individuals have done or do about situations existing in their school settings 
which handicap their endeavors. Inevitably, someone in the group will allude to 
one of four major problems: 

(1) the biases of standardized achievement tests; 

(2) the irrelevancy of textbooks; 

(3) the incompetence of school administrators; and 

(4) the illo^calness of present systems developed to evaluate the process 
of teaching. 

When these problems, as well as others, arc identified, I remind the group 
that success in their endeavors will only come when they assume definite positions 
in terms of each one of these problems and when they are willing to push for 
the necessary changes in light of their stand. 

If teachers in the inner city feel that standardized achievement tests arc 



H. A. Simon, "Decision •making and Administrative Organization/' Public Administration 
Review (Winter, 1944), p. 28. 
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ineffective in evaluating the progress, strengtlis and weaknesses of their students, 
they must decide that those tests must be discontinued and tliey must refuse to 
administer them. They must, however, be able to suggest other ways of ac- 
complishing what the tests attempt but fail to do. 

If teachers feel that the textbooks provided for their classes arc oriented to a 
style of life completely foreign to that experienced by their students, they must 
assume the position that such textbooks can no longer be used in their classrooms. 
They must illustrate the irreleva ncy of such materials and work for the develop- 
ment and utilization of materials which capitalize on the cultural strengths of 
their youngsters; consequently increasing the possibilities of success. 

If teachers feel that the function of an administrator is to facilitate their 
professional growth and to provide an educational atmosphere in which they can 
Ix; pro<luctive, but they work where prescribed activities restrict their behavior, as 
is too often the case, then the teachers in the school must join forces with the 
community to see to it that such administrators are relieved of their responsibilities 
at the eariicst possible date and/or search for other administrative organizational 
patterns to accomplish their purposes. 

If teachers feel that the evaluation of educational processes in the various 
classrooms should be the responsibility of their teaching colleagues rather than 
that of an administrator who seldom, if ever, is in a position to observe that process 
in action, then they must be willing to take affirmative actions in light of such 
beliefs by suggesting alternatives facilitating the restructuring of present teacher 
evaluation procedures. 

All this is a way of saying that teachers must become professionally oriented 
rather than career-oriented. For they can only be successful in their endeavors 
in the inner city when it is clearly understood by parents and students that 
teachers are committed to providing the best educational opportunities possible 
for the youngsters. 



Jonathan Kozol in Death at an Early Age: The Destruction of the Hearts 
and Minds of Negro Children in the Boston Public Schools retells many interest- 
ing accounts of his experiences as a teacher in a predominantly black school in 
Boston, but that portion of the book dealing with the ways in which the school 
guaranteed the failure of black children remains uppermost in my mind. There 
are stories about the things he was not permitted to do with or for black children; 
in many instances, things which other teachers were allowed to do for white 
children in the same school. For instance, he notes that the reading teacher 
invited one white child and his parents to visit her, helped another to go to sum- 
mer camp, and gave one expensive books; however, when Kozol gave a black 
child a ride home or took another to the museum or visited one's home, he was 
reprimanded. 

More important, each time he was able to motivate his youngsters and 
interest then in some particular activity, he was made to stop. Once he was 
forbidden co give children supplementary material he had prepared for social 
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studies which dearly related the invention of the cotton gin to slavery. On 
another occasion, he was told to stop using a book about the first black in a 
certain town to enter an all-white school, in spite of the fact that the children 
were reading it enthusiastically,- He was criticized for giving the children writings 
in which they described the world as they saw it and about which they wrote 
expressively and well 

He wasn't permitted to display some paintings although the children found 
them interesting. And he was ultimately fired for reading a poem by Langston 
Hughes, "The Landlord," which many children enjoyed and understood from 
experiences." 

Although the events in many inner-city schools may difTcr from those ex- 
perienced by Kozol, the hard fact is that with few exceptions such schools have 
fallen back on the strateg)' of deliberate failure. It appears as though they have 
a vested interest in that failure and that they apparently do not mean to succeed. 

If teachers are to be successful in inner-city school situations, they must 
destroy the failure syndrome e.\isting there and institute methods and procedures 
which will insure the success of all youngsters in the classroom. Teachers in 
such situations must realize that all youngsters have strengths and, consequently, 
will achieve if methods and materials used in classroom situations will facilitate 
the development of such strengths. Teachers must develop attitudes which force 
them to feel directly responsible for the failure of any youngsters to experience 
some personal, social and intellectual growth while they are in their classes. 

Urban schools have unique wa)*s of shifting the responsibility for the many 
failures existing there from their own shoulders to someone else's. High school 
teachers claim their youngsters were not provided with a sound foundation in 
elementary school. Teachers in the upper clementar)- grades blame the lower- 
grade teachers for failing to teach youngsters the basic skills, and lower-grade 
teachers claim the youngsters were not prepared for school when they enrolled, 
and they pass the blame on to the home. If schools in our urban areas are to 
serve youngsters in some meaningful fashion, the rationalization of failures exist- 
ing there must be eliminated and earh teacher must dedicate himself to seeing to 
it that youngsters achieve. 

Teachers may accomplish this goal in many difTercnt wa^'s and what will 
work for one person will not necessarily work for another. There is one approach, 
however, which I feel has considerable merit. I offer it here merely as the founda- 
tion upon which one can build to facilitate the educational development of all 
youngsters in the classroom. If, however, this approach, which includes six steps, is 
utilized faithfully, the classroom will be relieved of the dullness it presently is 
endowed with and transformed into a productive, lively and enjoyable place for 
both teachers and students. 



Announce to everyone at the beginning of the school year or semester that 
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no one will fail and mean tt. Indicate to the children that everyone will pass. 
Remind ihem that they have been promoted to the present grade because they 
successfully accomplished the neccssar)- tasks in the previous grade; consequently, 
they have come to you for the purpose of learning what there is to Icam in this 
grade and that ever)one will achieve that goal. 

This step attempts to give the youngsters positive attitudes toward their 
activities during the year by releasing their anxiety over the possibility of failure. 
Many youngsters in the inner city refuse to participate because whenever they had 
become involved with the school on prenous occasions they failed. This step, then, 
seeks to open the door of the classroom to all the youngsters — intellectually as 
well as ph>'sically. 

Step II 

Permit the class to organize into cooperative groups. Encourage youngsters 
to decide with whom they would like to work. Do not limit the number of groups 
or the number of persons in each group. The composition of the groups may 
change during the year at the discretion of the youngsters. 

The purpose of this organization is to eliminate intergroup competition and 
encourage intragroup cooperation. In suggesting such arrangement, we arc 
attempting to do a number of things such as: 

(a) capitalize on the socialiang tendency among children; 

(b) utilize the peer-group pressure to conform to group norms which exist 
among all youngsters; 

(c) capitalize on the desire of youngsters to be accepted by other youngsters; 

(d) encourage individual and total group cooperation as the group 
realizes that it is responsible to itself; and 

(e) utilize the competitive group spirit so extremely evident at school 
athletic contests or other such events. 

Step III 

Establish performance criteria (goals) at the beginning of each marking 
period for each subject matter area for each group. This is done cooperatively 
between the teacher and each group individually, meaning that each group may 
have difTerent criteria for each subject. 

This step insures that ever)'one will decide beforehand precisely what is to 
be accomplished over the course of the marking period. The teacher must work 
closely with the groups at thb point to see to it that the criteria are specific and 
precise, for the procedure will not be effective if the criteria are vague. The 
teacher and the group should prepare a list of specific behaviors to be acquired 
by the group by the end of a given period of time. These goals or performance 
criteria should be subject to change or revision as the group proceeds with its 
activities, but at least the group should know where it is going at all times. 

This step attempts to eliminate much of the confusion and frustration existing 
in urban classrooms because students, and in some instances teachers, have little 
or no idea about where the classroom activities will lead. 
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Step IV 

Prepare a sur\'ey in the subject matter areas in which the group will be 
working. Thk sur\'ey should rc\'olve around the performance criteria established 
by each group. The purpose of the survey is to determine what the groups 
already know about the areas of interest they have identified. Based on the 
results of thb survey, the groups can determine what they must do to accomplish 
their goals and how they must go about gathering additional information. 

The sur\'ey b to be used for feedback. It is not lo be used as the basis upon 
which grades are issued. It is to provide youngsters with information relative to 
what they must do to accomplbh their objectives. 

StepV 

At the end of selected periods of time during the marking period, resurvey 
selected group members again for feedback purposes. Each time this b done, the 
teacher b merely attempting to determine the extent to which the youngsters 
have accomplbhed their goals — performing according to the criteria they have 
set for themselves at the beginning of the period. 

Thb procedure, rcsurveying youngsters, will provide evaluative information 
for group members. The selected group members should be encouraged to work 
out cooperatively the answers to the survey if they desire. Cooperation in thb 
situation replaces competition. Evcr)one in the group b working toward achiev- 
ing a minimal level of performance. The group can use the results of the survey 
in stmcturing their activities for the remainder of the marking period. Using the 
results of the survey, they will be able to determine how they should allocate 
their time to accomplish their purposes. 

Step VI 

When the teacher and the group are satbfied that the group has reached 
the minimal performance criteria level, the group should be encouraged to 
select another related area of interest and begin the process anew. 

It should be noted that, under thb method, the role of the teacher b three 
dimensional: coordinator, organizer and resource person. The most important 
dimension of the role b that of resource person. In thb role, he provides resources 
which youngsters can use to accomplbh their goals. Thb resource role involves 
a variety of activities ranging from providing materials in the classroom for 
students* use to arranging field trips for a given group. Irrespective of the 
specific activity in which the group b involved, the resource role should permit 
the teacher to have contact with more youngsters in a relationship where they 
are the primary actors. The degree of student involvement and the extent to 
which the teacher becomes a resource to all students are two characteristics dbtin- 
giushing thb approach from the typical classroom procedure. 

Teachers who consider using thb approach must be flexible in terms of 
group composition and in cstablbhing performance criteria. The success of the 
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approach depends upon the extent to which the teacher is able to comfortably 
fulfill the resource role and is perceptive in assessing the activities of the groups 
and the significance of group activity which does not alwa)-s appear to be task- 
oriented. 

In summary, I suggest that teachers who expect to be successful in the inner 
city must make sbc basic adjustments. They must: 

(1) accept the fact that the school is failing to adjust to the expressed 
needs and cultural orientations of inner-city youngsters; 

(2) expand the funcuon of the .^hool so that tradiuonal values of students 
receive top priority in all aspects of the school's program; 

(3) emphasize creativity, performance, responsibility and initiative rather 
than conformity and order; 

(4) undentand the nature of their servants' role in the community and 
accept such; 

(5) become professionally oriented rather than career-orientcd; and 

(6) stmcture classroom activities in such a way that students* success will 
be insured. 

When these sbc adjustments have been made, it can be predicted that the 
degree of success experienced by inner-city school teachers -.viU be greatly in- 
creased. 
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The Effect of Practice Teaching in Inner-city Schools 
on Attitudes Toward Teaching in Inner-city Schools 

Murray Levine and M. George Feeney^ 
State University of New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

That there is widespread criticism of the adequacy of education-methods 
courses as preparation for teaching in general, and for teaching in inner-city 
schools in particular, hardly needs to be documented (Koemer, 1963; Passow, 
1963; Passow, Goldberg & Tannenbaum, 1967; Sarason et al, 1962; Stone, 
1968). The prescription that our teachers ought to have more liberal arts courses 
to prepare them better for teaching subject matter (Conant, 1963; Stone, 1968) 
fails to recognize that any kind of intellectual preparation removed from the 
actual classroom will prove inadequate in helping the teacher meet the psycholog- 
ical and social demands found there (Sarason et aU, 1962; 1966). Even the 
highly touted MAT programs (Stone, 1968) leave much to be desired in that 
respect (A. Levine, 1968; Sarason, in press). While the preprofcssional courses 
may be of some help to teachers in learning how to organize a course and prepare 
a lesson, new teachei^ and student teachers are in agreement (Koemer, 1963) 
that the relatively few weeks of full-time practice teaching has provided their 
most valuable educational experience, which often is still insufficient, particularly 
in ghetto schools (Sarason et al., 1966). 

Complaints that some teachers in the inner city are strongly prejudiced 
(Clark, 1965), and the very rapid turnover rate of new teachers, reaching 50 
percent in some city school systems, clearly reveal that contact alone is insufficient 
to ensure positive attitudes toward inncr-dty teaching. It follows that simply 
exposing student teachers to inner-city classrooms as part of. their training will 
also be insufficient. 

The present study derives from an initial attempt to modify the student 
teacher experience in inner-city schools to provide more contact with classrooms 
and more contact with children (Levine, Dunn and Donlan, 1965; Levine, et aL, 
1968). We noted that our students who worked with first-grade children main- 
tained favorable attitudes, compared with controls who were not in the special 
program. However, we also noted that our control group had a very high pro- 
portion of students who had taught older children. 

We developed the hypothesis that the age of the child taught may well 
exercise an important effect on the student teacher's attitudes because older 
children are more difficult to control than yoimger ones. The purpose of the 
present study is to determine the effect of the grade taught on student teachers* 
attitudes toward teaching in inner-city schools. 

^ We wish to express our indebtedness to S. B. Sarason and his colleagues at the Yale 
Psycho-Educational Clinic where this work was initiated. I am also indebted to my wife, 
Adeline Levine, Aulstant Professor of Sociology, SUNY, at Buffalo, for her critical reading 
of the manuscript and for her suggestions. Freda Dunn of the New Haven Public Schools, and 
Dr. Kay Donlan of Southern Connecticut State College were most cooperative in helping us 
to obtain the data, and we are pleased to acknowledge their assistance. 
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The present study took advantage of a relatively unique field situation in 
order to develop data about N'ariables influencing attitude change in student 
teachers following contact mth an urban, predominantly black pupil population. 
Southern Connecticut State College had a long-standing contract mth the New 
Haven school S)'Stem to use four of its el.cmentary schools as laboratory schools 
for its program of teacher education. The contract preexisted the black migration 
to northern cities. By the time this study was undertaken, between 50 and 70 
percent of the population of these four schools was black. The cooperating 
tcachere were, for the most part, experienced and capable individuals who had 
developed their own methods of coping with this situation. With the exception 
of modest in-ser\ice training programs, or courses they had taken, the cooperating 
teachers had themselves had no special preparation for the situation in which 
they were working. The city school S)'Stem was just trying to introduce some 
changes in curriculum, in methods and in school organization ; at the college, 
new content in education courses was just beginning to appear. Our own project 
(Levine et aL, 1965; 1968) was establbhed on a pilot basis as part of the early 
effort to orient some portion of the education program toward teaching in inner- 
city schools. 

The 157 teaching students who participated in the present study were all 
juniors, primarily female (88 percent), under 21 (92 percent), and almost all 
were white. The religious distribution followed the distribution for the New 
Haven area: 61 percent Catholic, 26 percent Protestant, 10 percent Jewbh, and 
a few indicated no religious affiliation. Using HoIlingshead*s scale ( Hollingshead 
and Redlich 1958) classes I and II contributed 14 percent; class III, 29 
percent; and, classes IV and V, 57 percent. 

At Southern Connecticut, at that time, almost all junior-year student 
teachers were assigned to these four inner-city schools. Students came for a 
nine-week full-time practice teaching experience. Their work in the classrooms 
was supcrvbed by the cooperating teacher, and periodically they were observed 
by supervisors from the college. Students were not randomly assigned to grade 
level. A student had some choice about teaching at the upper primary or the 
lower primary level. There was no statbtically significant relationship between 
social class background, age, or religion and grade uught. Males tended to be 
concentrated at the upper-grade levels, but men taught at all levels. The numbers 
were too small to permit detailed anal)'sis of thb variable, and wc hesitated to 
reduce our numbers at each grade level by eliminating males. If there are 
complex interactions between sex, grade taught and attitude change, these 
anal^-scs will not reveal them. Also, because of a variety of possible differences 
related to nonrandom assignment of students to grade level, the major analyses 
were carried out using a covariance method which takes into account the initial 
level of scores on the attitude scales. 

The student taught at all levels from preschool through the sixth grade. Three 
groupings of approximately equal size were formed: preschool, kindergarten and 
first grade (N=44) ; second and third grade (N=56); and fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades (N=57). 




A 34-itcm questionnaire designed to tap attitudes toward teaching in inner- 
city schook was administered during the first and last week of the student's nine- 
week practice teaching period. All of the students in the first two cycles of the 
year were involved. The questionnaire had been constructed for use with teachers 
(LeWnc et ai, 1968), but as yet we have little data concerning its psychometric 
properties. (Unpublished validity studies have shown the scales differentiate 
volunteers for an inner-city tutoring program from otherwise comparabh non- 
volunteers. Abo, experienced teachers participating in an NDEA s;^mr.ier in- 
stitute on teaching in the inner city revealed more favorable attitudes than liberal 
arts college graduates >vith no inner-city experience taking an eight-week summer 
crash program in teaching.) 

The questionnaires were administered in a group by a college supervisor well 
known to the students. Students were asked to identify themselves by using their 
mothers' maiden names. Their anon)Tnity was preserved and we were able to 
match the pre- and postquestionnaires. 

Two hundred questionnaires were administered in the two cycles of pre- 
testing. We were left with 157 usable questionnaires at the end, the losses being 
due to absentees, and incomplete or incorrectly completed questionnaires which 
were unscorable. 



Table 1 

The follo\ving statements represent a sampling of observations and opinions 
about children, teaching conditions, problems and solutions to problems which have 
been expressed in various publications. 

In these statements, the term inner city refers to schools or neighborhoods which 
are composed of Negro or Puerto Rican families and sometimes whites, who have 
low incomes, or who are welfare clients. Some refer to children from these families 
as culturally deprived or disadvantaged. 

There are no correct answers to these problems but in view of your own ex- 
periences, reading, thinking and conversations \vith others, how do you feel about 
the issues that are stated? 

If you strongly agree with the statement, you would write in "1." 

If you agree with the statement, you \vould write in *'2," 

If you tend to ap-ee with the statement, you would \vrite in "3." 

If you tend to disagree with the statement, you would write in "4," 

If you disagree with the statement, you would \vrite in **5.'* 

If you strongly disagree \vith the statement, you would write in "6," 

Please express your frank opinion or reaction to each statement. 

Consider each statement separately. 

Do not hesitate to express your opinions in strong terms, if that's the way you feel 
about the statement. 

1. Children in inner-city schools will be slow learners no matter how 
they are taught. 

2. The inner-city school is the best place to work because of all the educa- 
tional experimentation which is taking place, 

3. Parents of children in inner-city schook are really interested in how 
their children do at school, 

4. Children in inner-city schools are beset with so many other problems 

that most cannot be expected to work well in school. 

5. A teacher must make children in inner-city schools work or obey, 
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6. A teacher really has more chance to be creative and flexible in inner- 
city schools than in a suburban school. 

7. Tile cfTort it takes to reach an inner-city child is too great for vhe 
return you get. 

8. Children in schools in inner-city neighborhoods show great interest in 
learning. 

9. Teaclicrs can teach a great dea! to inner-city children who dnn't have 
proper preparation for school at home. 

10. Diflercnccs between children in inner-city schools and other schools 
in educational achievement can be accounted for almost entirely by 
heredity. 

1 1 . Teachers are no more than baby-sitters in most inner-city schools. 

12. Children are exposed to so much violence and immorality in the neigh- 
borhood they do not come to school in a receptive frame of mind. 

13. Parents of children in inner-city schools appreciate it when a teacher 
works unusually hard with a child. 

14. Children in inner-city schools respect adult authority. 

15. It is discouraging because the school is asked to do too much in 
educating children in the inner city. 

16. The rewards of teaching a child in an inner-city school more than 
compensate for the frustrations. 

17. If a teacher isn't right on top of an inner-city class every minute the 
children will get out of control. 

18. It doesn't pay to work in an inner-city school because no one really 
cares for the children. 

19. Children in inner-city schools a;e so poorly endowed intellectually that 
they should be given more arts and crafts and less academic work. 

20. Most teachers who work in inner-city schools are good teachers. 

21. Environmental factors are primarily responsible for the difficulties 
inner-city children experience in doing well in school. 

22. Children in inner-city schools are very open and spontaneous. 

23. Negro children will not do well in school as long as many Negroes are 
not in respon'iible teaching, supervisory and administrative positions. 

24. A teacher cannot count on cooperation from the home when an inner- 
city school child is having a problem in class. 

25. Children in inner-city schools care if they do well or not. 

26. The frustration and strain of working in an inner-city school arc more 
than I can take. 

27. Most inner-city children are so affectionate it makes it worthwhile to 
work with them. 

28. Parents of children in inner-city schools are likely to be against the 

teacher. 

29. Children in inner-city schools are loud and raucous. 

30. Because of all the problems, teachers cannot he expected to teach 
as much academic work to children in inner-city schoob as in other 
parts of the city. 

31. Children in inner-city schools are not very hard to control. 

32. Inner-city school children would learn better if more of their teachers 
worked harder with them. 

33. I would prefer working in an inner-city school to a suburban school, 
if I had my choice. 

34. Teachers would do a much better job with the others if they would 
have more special classes for the disturbed and the slow learners in 
inner-city schools. 
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Results 

Th* pr?cticc teaching experience has some general effects on attitudes of 
student teachers. Correlated / tests, which evaluated overall pre-post mean 
changes, reached significance (p<.05) in 12 of the 34 attitude scale items. 
Seven of these 12 items (5, 14, 17, 22. 29, 31 and 34) have to do with handling 
behavior problems, and with matters related to discipline and control. In each 
case the student teachers, irrespective of grade taught, agree that discipline and 
control are more diflfir' V than tlicy had previously suspected. This finding is very 
similar to that reported repeatedly with the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. Teachers become less pcrinissively oriented with increasing experiences 
in any school. 

Three further items (12, 30 and 32) change in the direction of expressing 
more pessimism generally about the possibility of teaching in the face of the many 
social problems they see in and around the children. Item 32 changes in the 
direction of more disagreement with the proposition that children's failure is due 
to inadequate work by teachers with the children. The inference is that the 
cause of failure is elsewhere than with the teachers' efforts. 

The remaining two items shift in a more positive direction. The student 
teachers sec inner-city children as more affectionate after contact than before 
(item 27), and they disagree more with the proposition that inner-city parents 
are likely to be against the teacher, after expxfriences in the inner-city school 
(item 28). 

The grade taught during practice teaching has a differential effect on stu- 
dent teacher attitudes. A covariance anah-sis (done on the postdala with the 
predata as covariate) provides statistical control of ipiti;d differences between the 
groups teaching in the various grades. Consequently, it permits direct evaluation 
of any differential effects that the teaching experience has on the attitudes of these 
groups. The anah-sis produced significant F ratios for grade taught effects on 
14 of the 34 attitude scale items. The mean of these significant F*s can be seen in 
Table 2, which presents change in attitude 5.cale items as a consequence of grade 
taught. In each of the 14 items, the direction or amount of change in attitude 
scale points, from prepracticc teaching to postpractice teaching, is sharply 
different between the younger (Kg-lst) and older grades (4-5-6th grades). 



TABLE 2 
Changes in Attitude Scale Items as a 
Consequence of Grade Taught 



Item No> 


Grade Taught 


N 


Mean Pre 


zt 

Change Score 


1. 


Kg-lst 


44 


4.7 


—0.1 




2nd-3rd 


56 


4.8 


-0.2 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


4.7 


0.0 




Kg-lst 


44 


3.9 


+0.2 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.7 


—0.3 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


4.2 


—0.3 


3. 


Kg-lst 


44 


4.1 


-fO.4 




2nd-3rd 


56 


4.1 


+0.2 




4th.5th.6th 


57 


4.1 


-0.2 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



Item No. 


Grade Taught 


A' 


Mean Pre 


Change Score 


4. 


Kg - Ist 


44 


3.8 


+0.1 




^naord 


DO 


J. 4 


— U.l 




dfli RfU 


S7 
□ / 




u.u 




Ng- 1st 


AA 
TT 


J./ 


1 n c 
-j-u.o 






«/o 




-1-0 7 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.9 


H-0.6 


6. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


4.1 


-1-0 1 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.9 


0.0 




4th-5th.6th 


57 


3.9 


—0.1 




Kg- 1st 


44 


5.3 


—0.1 




2nd.3rd 


56 


5.3 


+0.1 




4ih.5ih.6tli 


56 


5.4 


-1-0.6 




Kg - 1st 


44 


3.8 


-1-0.4 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.6 


—0.4 




4lh-5th-6th 


57 


4.1 


—0.3 


9.*» ^ 


Kg - 1st 


44 


2.9 


0.0 




2nd.3rd 


56 


3.1 


—0.5 




4lh-5lh-oth 


57 


3.3 


— O.O 


in 

lU. 


ivg - ist 


AA, 


0.0 


-Ln 1 

-|-U.l 




4^na.jra 


00 


0.^ 


— U.U 






57 


5 1 


-1-0 1 


1 1 d 


IVg - ISl 


AA 
TT 


0.4 


n 1 

— -U. 1 




^nd-jra 


00 




n 9 




4'tKi RtKi fitKi 


o/ 


R 1 






Kg - 1st 


44 


3.9 


-1-0.2 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.8 


-1-0.2 




4th-5ih-6th 


57 


3.6 


-1-0.6 


IS.** 


Kg. 1st 


44 


3.2 


—0.1 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.4 


+0.1 




4th-5th.6th 


57 


3.4 


+0.2 


14 


Kg - 1st 


44 


3.8 


—0.2 




2nd-3rd 


56 


4.0 


—0.4 




4th.5th-6th 


57 


4.0 


—0.5 


15. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


4.5 


+0.2 




2nd-3rd 


56 


4.2 


+0.1 




4th-5th.6th 


57 


4.1 


+0.2 


16. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


2.6 


+0.2 




2nd.3rd 


56 


2.4 


—0.2 




4th-5th.6th 


57 


2.8 


0.0 


17.« 


Kg- 1st 


44 


3.8 


+0.6 




2nd.3rd 


56 


3.4 


+0.6 




4th.5th.6th 


57 


3.1 


+0.7 


18. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


5.2 


+0.1 




2nd.3rd 


56 


5.1 


0.0 




4th.5th.6th 


57 


5.1 


+0.3 


19. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


5.3 


+0.4 




2nd.3rd 


56 


5.2 


0.0 




4th.5th.6th 


57 


5.0 


+0.2 


20. 


Kg- 1st 


44 


3.0 


0.0 




2nd.3rd 


56 


2.9 


0.0 




4th.5th.6th 


57 


3.1 


0.0 
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Item No. 


Grade Taught 


N 


Mean Pre 


Change Score 


21. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


2.0 


—0.3 




2nd-3rd 


56 


2.1 


—0.2 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


2.0 


+0.1 


22^ 


Kg- 1st 


44 


3.1 


+0.5 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.3 


+0.3 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.4 


+0.4 


23. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


4.9 




0.0 




2nd-3rd 


56 


4.8 




0.0 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


4!6 




-0.1 


24. 


Kg - 1st 


44 


3.4 




-0.3 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.6 


—0.2 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.6 




0.0 


25.<» 


Kg - 1st 


44 


3.0 


+0.5 




2nd-3rd 


56 


2.9 


—0.1 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3^2 




-0.3 


26.^ 


Kg -1st 


44 


4.7 


—0.4 




2nd-3rd 


56 


4.9 




hO.3 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


4.4 




-0.3 




Kg. 1st 


44 


3.2 




-0.7 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.2 




-0.4 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.5 




-0.2 


28.^ 


Kg - 1st 


44 


3.7 




-0.5 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.5 


—0.8 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.7 




-0.1 


29.*^* ^ 


Kg-ht 


44 


3.7 




hO.5 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.5 




-0.3 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.6 




-1.0 


30.' 


Kg - 1st 


4"^ 


3.8 




-0.3 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.7 




-0.3 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.5 




-0.5 


31.^^ 


Kg. 1st 


44 


4.3 




0.0 




2nd.3rd 


56 


4.0 




-1.0 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


4.5 




-0.4 


32.*^* 


Kg. 1st 


44 


3.2 


—0.2 




2nd-3rd 


56 


3.3 


—0.7 




4th-5th-6th 


57 


3.3 




-0.6 


33.** 


Kg- 1st 


44 


3.5 


4-0.3 




2nd.3rd 


56 


3.9 




-0.1 




4th.5th-6th 


57 


4.1 


—0-1 


34.*^ 


Kg. 1st 


44 


2.3 


+0.3 




2nd.3rd 


56 


2.6 


+ 1.0 




4th.5th-6tb 


57 


2.1 


+0.5 



•Overall mean difference pre.post significant at ^=.05 or less 

**Overall mean difference pre.post significant at ^=.01 or less 

''Overall mean difference pre.post significant at ^=.001 or less 

'^Items significant for post practice teaching grade effects, at /r<.05, holding constant 

pre.scores by covariance.analysis. 

diChange Score=Pre Score— Post Score 

positive change score means change in direction of agreement with statement 
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The items appear to fall into three categories. 

Four of the items (2, 26, 32, and 33) seem related to vie>ving the inner- 
city school as a good place to work. On all of these items, those who taught in the 
lower grades tend to agree more that the city school is a good place to work after 
experience, while those who practice-taught in the upper grades disagree more 
than they did earlier with this general proposition. 

Six of the items (7, 8, 9. 11, 12, 25) seem to deal with pessimistic feelings 
about children learning, or with the sense of professjl-^nal competence and satisfac- 
tion in working in inner-city schook. All six of these iicms show the same trend. 
Those who taught children in the lower grades tend to retuir or increase, their 
sense of optimism, satisfaction and hopefulness about teaching the '^hildren, while 
those who taught upper-grade children tend to become more pessimistic than 
before their practice-teaching experience. 

The remaining four items (14, 22, 29, 31) deal with matters of discipline 
and control. Although all student teachers tend to have problems in this area, 
it appears that those who teach in the upper grades have particular trouble. 

While not found to be significant in the covariance analysis, items 3, 13, and 
28 show this characteristic divergent direction of change for the different grades. 
These items have to do with feelings about the children's parents. Again, those 
who practice- taught in the lower grades continue to feel the parents are co- 
operative and interested, while those who taught in the upper grades seem to 
change more in the direction of disagreeing that parents are cooperative and 
interested. 

The covariance analj-sis also included social class as a variable. Although 
there were few effects associated with social class per se, several statistically 
significant interactions \vith grade taught were found. These, however, showed 
no clear patterns.* 

In an attempt to understand further the experience of the student teachers, 
pre-post change scores for every item were correlated with pre-post change scores 
for every other item.' Nearly half of the item change scores correlated significantly 
with change scores on one-third of the other items. Two items (14 and 31), 
having to do with the teacher's ability to control the children, showed the greatest 
number of correlates with other items, confirming that discipline and control 
are indeed salient issues for student teachers. Those who felt better about the 
children's respect for authority, or about the readiness with which the children 
respond to controls, also felt beuer about many other issues, and the converse 
was also true. 

What is most interesting, however, is that none of the changes on the seven 

' The general impression from the data was (hat student teachers who. come from working 
class backgrounds (Hollingshead classes IV and V) appear to start out with less favorable 
views of inner>city schools and children, and after experience, at the lower*gradc levels, seem 
to develop more favorable attitudes. Student teachers coming from middle- and upper middle- 
class backgrounds (Hollingshead classes I, 11 and III) tend to start out more favorably in- 
clined, and seem to become more disillusioned particularly after practice teaching with younger 
children; less change is apparent after practice teaching with older children. The working 
class student teachers tend not to change their views after teaching older inner*city children. 

' The correlation matrix of change scores is not presented bec&use of its prohibitive size. 
The fact that none of its correlations were very high, militated against any attempt at a 
factor analysis. 
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Items relating to control (5, 11, 12, 14, 24, 29, 31) correlated \vith changes on 
item 33 (I would prefer teaching in an inner-city school to a suburban school, 
if I had my choice), despite that fact that each of these control items showed 
significant correlations with at least 12 of the remaining 32 items. 

Changes on item 33 showed correlations with changes on 13 other items. 
These 13 items seem to break down into three general categories, Fii^t, tlie 
school situation is viewed as professionally rewarding (2, 6, 20, 30), Secondly, 
the inner-city school situation is viewed as personally gratifying, or at least not 
too stressful (items 7, 13, 16, 18, 26), Finally, the children are viewed in a posi- 
tive light (1, 8, 25, 27), Changes along these dimensions, of proftaisional and 
personal reward, and \'iews of the children as responsive relate to changes in the 
attitude toward teaching in the inner city. Changes in attitudes about the 
difficulty of maintaining discipline do not relate to changes in attitudes about 
teacHng in inner-city schools. 

Discussion 

The nine weeks' practice-teaching experience had striking efTects on the 
student teachers' attitudes toward inner-city schools. Moreover, the directions of 
these effects can be related to the usual training which the student receives to 
prepare him for the teaching role. 

It is not surprising that, irrespective of grade taught, attitudes about dis- 
cipline and control change as a result of the practice-teaching experience. 

Clinical experience with new teachers, and with student teachers suggests 
very strongly that student teachers receive vtry litde realistic preclinical prepara- 
tion for what they will face, and the preparation they do receive does not really 
permit an examination or an understanding of the important changes in self 
which take place when the young student encounters teaching responsibilities. 
There are many unexpressed fantasies about how the student will do all those nice 
things for children that his teachers never did for him. There is no realistic pre- 
clinical preparation for the fact that the only model the teaching student has to 
fall back upon in moments of stress is the introjected image of past teachers. 
There is no realistic preparation, nor opportunity afterward to sort out the feelings 
when the student teacher finds himself responding in wa>'S that are totally foreign 
to him and different from anything he ever expected he would experience. Stu- 
dents are not sure of themselves, their preparation is usually insufficient for the 
situation tliey encounter, and they suffer from not being able to assess their own 
values, or the children's need for structure and control, except as they are 
fortunate to work it out with a responsive master teacher (not all are), or by 
themselves (Sarason et al, 1966; Lcvine, et al, 1965; 1968), 

Practice teaching in the lower grades tends to create more favorable attitudes 
toward teaching in inner-city schools, while teaching in the upper grades has the 
opposite effect. To understand this grade effect, one must consider both the 
different conditions across the grade levels and the factors influencing how 
teachers feel about these conditions. The correlational analysis of the results sug- 
gests that an important one of these factors is a feeling of professional ac- 
complishment, A student teacher who feels he has fulfilled his role as a profcs- 
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sional is likely to be satisfied with his teaching experience. One can infer that this 
is most likely to occur when classroom conditions are conducive to his idea of 
professional accomplishment. Consequently, the grade effect with respect to 
favorable altitudes toward teaching in inner-city schools can be related to how 
teachers are taught to perceive their role, as this affects what classroom conditions 
they will find satisfying. 

Professional methods courses tend to define teaching as the proper prepara- 
tion and precntation of subject matter for the child to absorb. Student teachers 
are taught in educational methods courses that: if the>' prepare their materials 
properly, then the children will learn. Being able to impart subject matter is 
central to the student teacher's view of the self as a competent professional person. 
One may or may not wish to argue with that definition, but it is clear that impart- 
ing subject matter means imparting it to a receptive child. If one does not have a 
child who appears receptive, then one cannot teach. If one cannot teach, there is 
no way of validating one's professional competence. A situation in which children 
are viewed as unreceptive cannot be professionally gratifying. 

A second issue is somewhat more subtle. Teachers teach the curriculum 
and texts they arc told to teach, by methods they are told are proper. It is our 
impression, based on observation and discussion, that inno\'ation and experi- 
mentation in teaching approaches are not encouraged within most schools, nor 
does the situation permit much attempt at innovation, although many inner- 
city school situations cry for far-reaching changes. The teaching method is 
viewed as tried and true, and not be tampered with. Given this limitation, if the 
child is not receptive, there must be something wrong with him. If there is some- 
thing wrong with him, then he*ll never learn. If he*ll never learn, there is no 
point in trying to teach him, particularly if he is older. 

Student teachers in the lower grades find that the children are more re- 
ceptive to learning than expected, while student teachers in the upper grades find 
the opposite. Receptive children are an important condition helping to produce 
the satisfaction which teachers of the younger grades experience. Receptive 
children enable the teacher both to validate himself as a professional and to feel 
that his efforts are worthwhile, as the children respond. Likewise, unreceptive 
children are an important reason for the dissatisfaction which teachers in the 
upper grades experience. Children who are seemingly unable or unwilling to learn 
give the teacher no opportunity to prove his ability in the teaching role. Also, 
such children, given the assumption that the fault lies in them and not in how 
they are taught, do not make the teacher feel his efforts are worthwhile. 

It is our impression that much of the formation of the professional identity 
of the teacher takes place during teacher education, or during the first year of 
teaching, and that if the functions which are incorporated within that sense of 
identity are narrowly defined, then the teacher will work in narrowly defined 
ways, and find satisfaction in narrowly defined wrays. If teaching is defined ex> 
clusively as the prof>er preparation and presentation of material, and the process 
of becoming a teacher does not permit any focus upon the emotional, and the 
irrational in the process of becoming, then we shall lose human capacity in our 
teachers. In small wa>'s we have tried to intervene in the process through dis- 
cussicii groups with new teachers (Sarason et aL, 1966) and through modifying 
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the student teacher experience to include a prolonged experience with a child 
in a one-to-one tutoring relationship (Lcvinc et aL, 1965, 1968). However, there 
is much more to be learned about how one can work to enlarge the capacity 
of teachers to understand and to appreciate themselves and their children and, 
at the same time, to develop our own understanding of the critical interaction 
between an individual and the social settings in which he lives his life. 
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Urban Education Is Comatose and Dying 



Sandford Reichart 
Professor of Education and Director of Teacher Education, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 



Urban education in America today is in a coma and unless drastic measures 
arc taken at once it will die. 

There are five major reasons for this tragic reality. Each must be changed 
if reversal in the process is to take place, 

1 — Society, It Ls in the larger context of society that we find the first reason 
for the deplorable state in which urban education is today. There is a deep 
malaise in our social order that finds many without sufficient central conviction 
in their own lives to be able to commit themselves to the needs of others. With 
fear over the future, uncertainty over political and economic destiny, confusion 
over technological growth, ambivalence toward moral unrest, and concern over 
natural resources, many have become inward and do not have energies enough 
to direct themselves toward the greater good of all. There is a laxity in the 
general quality of life which allows the many to tolerate the horror in the lives 
of the some. The average middle-class citizen, white and black, has come to 
dedicate his efTorts toward the maintaining of his own life. He has too little time 
and thought left to give of himself to the poverty stricken. This was a fad a while 
back but now the order of the day is to hold the monetary line and think more of 
oneself. Society thinks that the problems of the urban poor take too much money, 
too much time, and are too tentative to allow for continued and conscientious 
striving toward humanistic solutions. There are too many problems suffered by 
the urban poor, too few handles to grab ahold, too few signs of firm results for 
all the money spent. The education of the urban poor is just one factor in an 
endless series of problems and as long as it does not affect the education of Mr, 
Average Citizen's children it must be shoved to one side. After all, there is a 
good excuse to do so since so little has been achieved. Society cares too little 
about urban education. It has given up. The guts to fight are gone, 

2 — School Administration, Administration responded to the needs of urban 
education largely as a result of pressure from various political and social forces. 
Rarely has one been able to ol^erve much prevention being planned. Usually 
there are brush fire kinds of operations with too little planning and too much 
public relations hypocrisy to fill the bill. Most administrators have acted on 
behalf of the urban poor by plugging in more dollars and leaving everything else 
the same. This does little and has done little. There has been haphazard effort 
to change the system, and the bureaucracy has remained with the ghetto school 
its blight. The standards set for the middle-class white by the middle-class white 
have remained as the goak. The ghetto school has been labelled as deficient and 
the only way seen to remediate has been to provide all kinds of materiak and all 
kinds of programs and all kinds of compensation. Very little of this has worked; 
the needs of the children have not been looked upon as unique because of their 
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unique situation. Administrators have not seen the situation as needing new forms 
of organization unless forced to, Tliey have not seen the need for new kinds of 
education based upon different principles similar to those proposed in this article. 
They have been stopping up holes with spit instead of cement and as soon as the 
cracb have inevitably reappeared they have had their vindication, their excuse 
for not having done more. The truth is that without the urban poor and their 
ghetto schook many superintendents would not know upon Nvhom or what to 
blame their failures. The poor make wonderful scapegoats and by the tragedy of 
being lost themselves have saved m.any a professional's job. 

3 — Teachers, Teachers have not had enough skill in dealing with the needs 
of the urban poor. Though many have tried valiantly, all too few have suc- 
ceeded. They have become the victims of the school system that directs the couree 
of events in terms of standardized norms and test requirements. All too often the 
approach has been a remedial one with the assumption being that the ghetto 
child needs to know what the middle-class child needs to know and that he must 
Icam it whatever the way and in spite of his problems. By the time the school 
gets to many poor children their needs are not the same as their middle-class 
peers, and the way they will learn to cope with their problems is not the same 
either. Ti c author proposes that there must be a new concept regarding the 
appropriaicnsss of education for this kind of child and the means by which he 
may acquire it. Ghetto teachers have been locked into verbal materials and into 
styles of instruction interchangeable with those in middle-class schools. By and 
large, they have not known enough about the psychology of the urban child, 
about the learning styles and disabilities, about the correlations between his social 
history and his academic deficiency. As a result too many classrooms have become 
cells and too many schools have become jails where the teachers often play the 
role of policemen and there is little learning but much hatred and even cruelty. 
All too many teachers have not been equipped to deal with their problems and 
as a result, white and black, they have become consciously or subconsciously 
racist in their teaching styles. Many have been courageous in hanging on. Others 
have helped to create the disaster. Few have been without some responsibility. 
Most have done too poor a job. 

4 — Parents, Historically, the urban poor have been powerless, unable to 
exercise their rights as citizens concerned over the education of their children. Yet 
many parents have relinquished their rights for other reasons. It cannot be 
surveyed as a one-way street. There are two sides and as far as parents are 
concerned their side is often filled with neglect, apathy and/or irresponsibility. 
Many have been caught up by the fight for power within the community. Othere 
have not allowed themselves to get organized toward any cohesive effort. Many 
have not responded to the overtures of the school to get them involved and have 
not followed through when actually approached by school contacts to assist the 
school with the problems their children are facing. It is understood that for 
many parents it is too late. Their homes and their lives have been destroyed. 
There are other kinds, however, and those are the ones who have failed to meet 
their obligations as dynamically as required. All too many have sat back in the 
shadows and allowed the system to defeat them, to destroy their children while 
doing nothing. Their opportimity to support the efforts mounted to correct the 
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situation often found them wanting. They have not joined together and have 
left many a noble cause to wither away for want of their support, 

5 — Students, The students themselves have not assumed enough leadership 
and have acc^r'jjd little rcspoasibility for their own education. ^-Ns a result in 
many u gnetto school there is the atmosphere chaos, of incoasiderate Ixhaviors 
threatening the feelings and well-being of others, of animals running loose. There 
is a climate of disrespect, a world of hostility, or a world of ha\nng given up. 
There may be a put-on world or a world that is flaunting the myths created 
around it to make its insufliciencics appear to be glories. The ghetto school is an 
unreal school and all too often its students are the most unreal of all. Some 
grasp for their feelings of beauty, some for their aspirations to make it, but all 
too often everyone is grabbed down into the ab)'ss of despair by the actions of 
the mob. The students have converted school into a ritual of hysteria and bitter- 
ness. Somewhere and somehow they, as well as ever)'onc else, have to be made 
accountable. They are the most important part of the educational enterprise and 
thus must be made responsive to their roles and responsibilities within it. 

These five reasons add up to the reality that the schools in urban poor 
America arc comatose and dying. The majority of society wants it that way and 
leaves it that way. The administration of the schools lacks the commitment 
toward the kinds of actions that make s)'stemic changes a way of life. It 
takes steps backward in its feeble motions forward. It conserves for the value 
structure of society. The teachers help create the illness by not knowng enough 
and by not using what they do know in the right wa)'s. They keep themselves 
ineffectual by not rising to the challenges of learning more — not more of the same 
but more of different tilings. The parents do not infuse a sense of expectancy 
into the invalid state, an expectancy that things will get better, inust get better. 
Instead, they often abdicate responsibility and take what they get. They do not 
demand that while there is still life there must be a greater chance to breathe 
freely and cleanly. The students themselves quicken the death by dreaming too 
little and by acting out too much. They take everything and give nothing. They 
see their time as here, a time to grab and not to ask. 

It is death and it must change or we will have served, each one of us, as 
assassinators. 

The answer appears to be in a new conception for the role of the urban 
school. Such a role may be understood best in the context of prevention. Admin- 
istration must mount massive programs of prevention if urban education is to 
survive. Remediation as the emphasis is too late. There must be a commitment 
to prevent or we ^vill run endlessly through the corridors without a point of return. 

Such prevention has to begin with programs of diagnosis. This diagnosis 
should include every aspect of the student's life processes from his social to his 
ph\'sical, from his emotional to his mental, including his patterns of learning and 
his patterns of disability. Teachers can be taught many techniques for diagnosis 
and can undertake a new dimension in their professional roles as a result. They 
need not wait for referrals to detect many gross difficulties and may be able to 
develop skills necessary to discern numerous specific disabilities. This is the first 
step if teachers are to individuali>n for children. They have to know them better. 

Once diagnosis has been completed, the teacher should evaluate the results 
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in terms of designing those strategies of instruction and those materials of content 
best suited to the individual's profile of needs. Once such rational decision- 
making is undertaken and once the teacher's actions become conscious, he may 
begin the appropriate education for tlie urban child. 

Such an education is based upon treatment. Tliis miirht be treatment for 
an emotional disorder or treatment for a conceptual difficulty. It might include 
treatment for a neurological disability or for confusion in a sensory channel. The 
assumption is that no child is able to leani according to his potential unless his 
disabilities are treated as part of or preceding such learning. 

The urban child is often the victim of institutional deprivation, including 
the school. As such he has de\Tloped patterns of disorder that block him from 
learning in a positive sense. In order for him to acquire functional residuals he 
must be provided with the treatment necessary. Here again \vc ha\'e a different 
role for the teacher and a different responsibility for the school. 

The school can no longer hide behind the blinders of misconceptions regard- 
ing retardation. Most retarded children in the schools are functional retardates, 
which means there is nothing organically wrong with them and a good many of 
them have been made that way through negligent education in the schools. It 
is a scandal and if ever to be corrected the public must get wise to it. 

It is the author's conviction that the kind of schooling most children in the 
urban jxjckets have received is unrealistic. For the most part it has been watered 
down from middle-class expectations or it has been a remedial approach with the 
nearly impossible task of attempting to undo years and years of educational and 
institutional waste. Therefore, most urban education has been characterized by 
feeble attempts at getting the students involved in compensatory kinds of ex- 
periences, with the assumption being that given the right teacher with the right 
program there will be a difference. This does not appear to have been the case. 
Wondrously, of course, some children do make it, but they are in the minority 
and even those who do make it often do not have enough strength in their 
training to provide them with the tools for continued growth. Therefore, the 
schools have fostered mediocrity without ever having looked at the source of the 
problems in an altruistically objective manner. 

The school has not accepted the fact that it is, as presently constituted, the 
wrong kind of institution for all too many children. If it is to be an institution 
to meet urban needs its emphasis has to shift to that of a diagnostic and treatment 
center. Under such an approach the learner's strengths would be assessed in 
order that his program could maximize those strengths and another program be 
de\'ised to evaluate and minimize his weaknesses. There would be the assump- 
tion that he has been disabled by life and school, and that only drastic measures 
can reverse the cycle. Each of his characteristics would be analyzed and treat- 
ment would be provided for each area. Therefore, he would have one program 
for his social disabilities, another for his perceptual needs, another for his ph>'sical 
development, and so it would go. 

The emphasis would be placed upon his self-containment, his ability to 
live within himself in a positive and constructive fashion. Then, there would be 
a shift to his social control, or his abilities at using himself in a group situation. 
Such an approach \vould provide him with tools for his all too fragile emotional 
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life. Then, the treatment would move toward his abilities to deal with his body 
in a positive, meaningful and proud manner. After such actions had been under- 
taken his cognitive needs would be assessed and individual programs would be 
devised for his special difficulties. These difficulties would have to be called by 
what they all too often are, disabilities. At the first stage, then, the focus would be 
upon providing him with coping mechanisms rather than absolute cure. He must 
be given the power of expressing himself as a total person in spite of his defi- 
ciencies. The latter might remain with him but could be modified by the assertion 
of strengths in other manifestations. 

The flow, then, is from diagnosis to evaluation to decision-making leading 
to the design of strategies of instruction to the creation of the necessary materials 
of content to the implementation of treatment. Then the cycle repeats itself with 
ongoing diagnosis and evaluation and the making of new decisions with their 
resultant new strategies and the creation of new materials and the implementa- 
tion of new or different levels of treatment. 

The above formula requires a commitment on the part of society and its 
school boards to look upon the school in a different way. It costs more money, 
demands new staffing patterns, and requires the training of teachers in and their 
recognition of newly acquired professional techniques. The helping professions 
must become involved. Through a gigantic intervention program of this type, 
with everyone dedicated to impact, change can come about. 

It Is foolish to believe that such change can come about through halfhearted 
efforts or through efforts whose emphases are on the wrong elements. Once and 
for all we have to recognize the problem in all its ugliness. Once and for all we 
have to devise new methods, while acknowledging that the old ones are the 
gatekeepere of ancient fables. Onre and for all we have to realize that we are 
cutting children off from continuity with an exciting future. Rather, we are 
foreordaining a destiny that is filled with insufficient promise of love and a pale 
promise of fulfillment. 

The contents of this paper are not lightly proposed, nor based on mere 
theorizing. The concepts here have been lived with for a long while. The seeds 
may be found in the Taxonomic Teaching Project, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univereity, where the author as associate director has tested many of the ideas 
presented here. Currently, in a joint project between Case Western Reserve 
Univereity and the East Cleveland Schools where the author Is director, many 
of these same ideas arc being used as a training vehicle for teachers who are 
looking at students in this proposed diagnostic manner. It seems appropriate to 
mention these projects because though such Isolated involvement cannot hold 
back the overwhelming nature of the urban education problem, they are examples 
of placing dreams into action. If in doing so the initial steps are uncertain, at 
least they express themselves as a walk in the right direction, as acts of faith 
toward those who have been hurt and must be hurt no more. 

Urban education's only purpose should be to serve human needs with 
honesty and with elegance. If it serves no more than societ/s conscience, it Is 
better dead. 
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The Need for Supplemental Urban 
Educational Institutions 

James W. Elsbery 
Director, Community Division, Center for Urban Education, New York, New York 

This paper deals with three aspects of American urban education from a 
sociohistorical position. Listed briefly^ they are (1) the formal educational 
system's inability to effectively share power with poor and nonwhite city dwellers; 
(2) its inability to prepare their children for full admission into America's socio- 
economic life; (3) and because of (1) or (2), its need for appropriate help in 
order to avoid further \'iolence and erosion of legitimacy in the eyes of the poor 
and nonwhite of the nation's inner cities. The author will attempt to prove — 
philosophically and sociologically — that further damage to urban .schools can be 
avoided by the introduction of supplementary educational subs^-stems which 
stand between the exbting formal school structures and the home and com- 
munity. 

It is not my intention to spell out specific mechanisms of the supplementary' 
educational center as a solution to the problems urban education has been facing 
for years. Nor will this paper present (except tangcntially) specific ways of im- 
proving wicademic performance of the inner-city poor and nonwhite child. 

Supplementary educational centers, as envisioned here, are places located 
within geographic boundaries of urban school districts. They are designed to 
meet specific needs, aims and goals of the school personnel in the district, students 
attending district schools and children and adult residents in the area. Tlicsc 
centers would be utilized for community-school solving of school district problems; 
developing programs that \v\W assist the school and community to better perform 
their educational functions related to the student and school district residents, 
as articulated by both groups. In effect, supplementary institutions are places 
where participation and involvement in educational matters related to the 
district are of primary importance. 

Need for Supplementary Urban Education Institutions 

Supplementary urban educational institutions are required if our educational 
system is to meet the needs both nationally and regionally of economic, industrial, 
political complexes as well as the needs of the inner-city minorities. The demands 
of inner-city minority groups, be they Black, Spanish-spe;iiking, and/or poor, will 
have to be met for three reasons: (1) their growing political and economic 
strength makes them a force to be attended to; (2) their aggressive behavior has 
struck the walls of the educational citadel with sufficient force to jeopardize its 
structure; and (3) for the sake of the larger social order, sufficient human re- 
sources are needed to tend the fires of our technological furnaces and keep our 
economic growth relatively pure without too much unemployment, welfare and 
crime slag. 
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None of the above reasons touch upon the ethical, moral or democratic 
reasons for meeting the demands and granting the rights of so large a minority. 
Nor do any of the above reasons touch upon the obvious fact that any improve- 
ment in the educational process for a minority child is an automadc gain for a 
majority white child. Whatever we can learn about the learning process or the 
teaching process that can make a significant positive change in this academic 
performance of any group of children will directly or indirecUy accnic to the 
benefit of all children, if properly applied. 

The Existing Situation: The Poor 

The term "poor" has been udlizcd to classify a group of individuab as a 
minority. Few Americaas would deny that nonwhitcs — such as Puerto Ricans, 
Mexicans, Indiana and Black;^ — arc minority groups who suffer the additional 
prejudice and mistreatment that arc attached to such a classification. Tlie poor 
generally may not be visible except, as is often the case, when they also fit into 
one of the aforementioned minority groups, but they are a receiver of shoddy 
educational goods and treatment. 

The treatment the poor receive is in part an outgrowth of Protestantism. 
Those who "make it" financially are considered to be among God's chosen. But, 
in any case, they are not entitled to the same fruits of the land or the rights of 
that land. Out of charity on the part of God*s chosen (for God's chosen must 
be charitable if they truly wish to see heaven), the poor are to be taken care of, 
but only minimally. Nothing must blunt the drive on the part of the poor to make 
it economically; for if they finally make it, then their previous condidon was not 
only temporary but a test, and they too are among God*s chosen. Only those 
who never move up are forever doomed. 

Most of these Calvinistic theories are no longer articulated but they have 
molded this nation*s thinking in many wa)'s. One ready example is the fact that 
"the Protestant ethic" and the concept that work is "pure and good," is as much 
a part of the cultural heritage of the Catholic and Jew as of the Protestant, but 
few understand or are aware of its origins. 

Our behavior indicates that attitudes toward poverty have been so ingrained 
that we now react almost iastincdvely to the problem. The philosophy underlying 
these attitudes is readily seen in many of our laws. Examination of the laws 
related to the poor reveals the strong hand of these religious concepts not only in 
the writing but also in the execution. Family assistance regulations and the 
entire welfare program were initially set up as charitable endeavors on the part of 
the "chosen'* to minimally help the unfortunate at the bottom. Today, there is 
no sense of worth or dignity given to those who are on welfare by either the way 
the law addresses them or is executed for them. What is worse is the general 
attitude of those not on welfare towards those who are. Those on welfare are 
perceived as being shirkers, fakers and clearly sinners who have no right to welfare 
and who now that they have received charity are ungratefully asking for more. 
At the same dme we note that larger and larger sums go to those who have and 
expedite the bureaucratic structure established to carry out the welfare programs. 
We also note the outrageous sums ^ven by this structure to those "who have'* 
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in comparison to those who "have not," It would be interesting to dctcmiinc how 
much actually goes to the poor versus how much goes to the bureaucratic struc- 
turc and renters. 

What is most disturbing b the fact that the same society which claims it is 
being impoverished by having to pay for those on welfare has itself created the 
vast majority of the poor. With the defeat of Reconstruction, society declared 
"them" cither 3/5 citizens (if the poor happen to be Blacks) or unfit to rule or 
fully share in the socioeconomic s)'stem of the nation, and proceeded to educate 
and treat them accordingly. Inferior education for the "inferior" seemed not 
only appropriate but humanitarian by such thinking. One himdred years later 
the self-fulfilling prophecy b not only economically and psychologically strangling 
its victims but also victimizing its perpetrators. Yet, Americans today look at the 
results without accepting or noting the cause and believe and act as though the 
demands now being made by the poor and nonwhitc are as illegitimate and un- 
wairanted as those declared by their ancestors. The dominant group docs little 
and permits little to be done to alter the spiralling cycle of psychological, educa- 
tional and economic degradation that has been consistent and pervasive for those 
who have for generations made up the poor and/or nonwhite. 

Of late, there have been many pleas to change the laws related to the poor 
but we have been inordinately slow in changing them or our attitudes. Con- 
sidering the deep-rooted quality of our religious and social prejudices, the rate 
of progress is about on schedule. What has been unfortunate for the poor, white 
as well as the nonwhite, is the fact that the majority of nonwhitcs have ))een 
relegated to the lowest economic status. This fact has inured to the detriment 
of both groups, for being nonwhite adds the stigma of bigotry which is far more 
corrosive than just being poor. Therefore, all of those who are poor are more 
often than not seen as also being Black, Puerto Rican, or Indian; and thereby, 
clearly the "nonchosen" and poor whites are psychologically indistinguishable 
from the group. Certainly this was so during the Depression of the 1930s when 
many of "God*s chosen" lost their fortunes. This was also the beginning of a 
modification in the thinking and attitudes on poverty. 

Struggle for Survival Within the Urban School 

But having clarified and categorized the poor as one of the minority groups, 
we can now appreciate the demands that this group, and the other minorities, 
have made upon the educational system. To document these demands may seem 
to be superfluous. Yet, if one is to undenjtand why a supplementary institution 
is necessary and necessary now, then awareness and understanding of the depth 
and types of needs, and the reasons why the demands have not been met prior to 
now and may not be met even now without help, are all crucially relevant. 

Within the last two decades there has been a major struggle waged by 
minority groups against the formal educational system. That struggle has been in 
phases. The first phase had as its objective entry into all public schools — the 
desegregation phase. School segregation is based upon ethnicity and socio- 
economic status. The latter is clearly valid under the neighborhood school con- 
cept. The second period aimed for marked academic achievement on the part 
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of the minority children in the inner-city public schools. It is true that in part 
the significant difference in academic achic\'ement of the minority child in rela- 
tion to the white majority child helped to foster the desegregation movement of 
phase one, but by phase two it was possible to see a major thrust on the part of 
organized groups to lift the academic achievement records of minorities. Yet 
quality education did not come to the nonwhite and poor. More often than not 
they found themselves being called "culturally deprived" or "disadvantaged" and 
being informed that the educational problem resided within either their homes or 
themselves. Even when they accepted such fallacies (for what humans do not 
have a culture or are "culturally disadvantaged"?) and ego destructive concepts, 
no statistically significant change was seen in their educational performance 
because of compensatory education or comparable programs. One is not really 
looking for the solution of the problem in the formal educational system but 
instead is looking to find the flaw in the client, student and community. 

Having found that phases one and two met with little success, the third 
phase was a thrust for school control. This phase was seen most keenly in the 
inner cities across this nation. New York City— because of the size of its minority 
populations, teachers* union and importance as a bastion of academic riches — 
probably received more publicity with regard to phase three than any other city in 
the nation. 

Phase three — it is possible to conjecture — prodded the federal, state and 
local governments to establish programs which were intended to achieve the 
objectives of phase two: improvement of academic achievement. Phase three 
resulted in boycotts, riots and even physical violence. True, some of these actions 
were going on in the other two phases but not to the same degree. However, 
it must be noted that many cities have still not reached phase three and may be 
in phase one or perhaps two. They are making a monumental mistake if they 
assume that what happened in New York has passed them by. Phase three may 
not arrive if they rapidly achieve the objectives of phases one and two. If not, 
the results for those educational systems and other systems in those cities may be 
disruptive and system-power changing beyond their expectations. The minorities 
in those cities will have learned from the members of their minority communities 
in New York City and elsewhere, and will be both more organized and more 
powerful. 

The yearning and the drive for quality education go on unabated. Because 
phase three has not yet reached a number of major cities across this nation, there 
may be a way to avoid open conflict, achieve phase two, and develop an ap- 
propriate educational administrative structure that admits the minority com- 
munities to the hall of power and positions of gatekeepers. In this way, all 
parties will achieve their alleged goals: the positive self-concept; high academic 
achievement; and access to the mainstream of economic, social and political 
security in a pluralistic society for all students. 

The Issue 

What has brought us to the position where we are in effect engaged in a 
power struggle? Arc we not witnessing a sincere desire on the part of parents to 
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help their own children and have some say along with the professional about how 
both the quality and quantity of help are to be given and under what conditions 
and by whom? 

The demands of the minorities for some school control have been perceived 
as inappropriate. As already noted these minorities — Blacks, Spanish speaking, 
Indians and poor — were never seen as part of the **white family" power structure. 
They were in a real sense never regarded as being other than marginal. The 
demands of these minority groups are viewed in an almost irrational light. Thus, 
the issue is first one of legitimation, at least in the eyes of the existing educational 
power structure. 

The majority structure Is aware that adaptation is the keynote to survival 
when fighting with a legitimate antagonist. However, you fight longer and harder 
with an illegitimate antagonist and have the support of all other parts of the 
system that only relate to ''legitimacy,** no matter how dysfunctional that part of 
the system being attacked is. In the days of chivalry, a knight of the realm was 
not permitted to fight with either a commoner or an attainted knight. The fact 
that one had been injured unjustly did not give one the right to settle differences 
by a joust. The right was based upon being perceived as being the equal before 
the law (with the social mores supporting it) of your opponent. Such Is not the 
case for these minority groups. 

In the present educational struggle, many in the controlling camp do not 
perceive this need for equality on the part of the minority groups and themselves; 
therefore, for them, legitimation docs not exist. The result is that, in their view, 
the grievance should be handled not by the aggrieved but by the aggressor, 
according to the prescribed code of chivalry of the day. This results in such state- 
ments as **We will have to work with you in doing . , .** or **We will set up 
programs in which parents are educated to the problems of the school** or **We 
will apf)oint someone from a community agency to be on our advisory board.** 

The minorities within the inner cities of this nation have made it plain that 
whether or not legitimacy is granted or even won in this struggle, they will 
continue the fight until they have sufficient control to create an education that 
will help their children make it into the mainstream of our social, political and 
economic life. It is becoming increasingly clear that the growing economic and 
political power of these groups, flowing from their value to the industrial 
economy as workers and consumers, will force the sociopolitical power structures 
in control of education to legitimize their struggle in some face-saving manner 
and produce appropriate concessions to their demands. 



One can therefore see that the American educational institution — never hav- 
ing been set up to meet the needs, let alone the demands, of these newly arising 
power groups — would be ill equipped to meet their requests even if it wanted to. 
When one adds the fact that under the control of systems whose best interests 
could allegedly be served by reducing, if not eliminating, the rights and powers 
of these minorities, then the reason for slow fulfillment of minority demands 
becomes more obvious. When a final factor is added, the major change agents 
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of these various systems— be they the family, legal, social or political— have sho^vn 
but limited and cautious recognition of the rights and demands of the minority 
groups, then the slow accepunce of the rights of these minorities is underetandable 
on the part of the educational system. 

Not to be forgotten is the fact that the members of the educational sj'Stem 
are also members of these varied social groupings. Often they see their professions 
and livelihoods, as well as their power within the educational s>'stem, threatened 
by the actions of these minority groups directed towards the public educational 
system. All these factors help to explain not only the slowness of the system to 
change in respoase to the minority groups demands but also the inability of 
minority groups to be better organized and become part of the power structure. 
These groups have deliberately never been given significant entree into the halls 
of power, nor were they trained or given the necessary skills to aid them in their 
own cause. 

Supplementary Institutions Have Historical Precedence 

One should not suppose that the introduction of a supplementary system 
or iastitution is new or radical. At one time in the histor>' of our educational 
system, the one-room schoolhouses dominated in various parts of the country. 
The community — those who could afford to — hired the teacher, told her or him 
what to teach, and what not to teach, determined the rules of conduct that the 
teacher was to abide by, and the teacher acted accordingly. In a sense, the little 
red schoolhouse stood as a supplementary system between the home and the 
community. The school and its personnel were responsible to the community. In 
that system, the personnel were aware of being a service to the community 
system and to the family units making up that wider system. 

With growth came more than increased staffing, facilities and bureaucratic 
structure. Instead of local community norms the structure had to meet, at best, 
city and sUte norms. In time, the structure and new norms became institutional- 
ized. The structure developed a "life" unto itself. By the nature of its size, work 
force and interfacing with other s>'stems, it was no longer capable of maintaining 
the aims and goals of local service and local educational needs. This is, in fact, 
an oversimplification of the events and circumstances which led to the change in 
our educational s>'stem. Equally, it is an oversimplification of tlie aims and goals 
of that system, but it does highlight the critical point that supplementary institu- 
tions are not revolutionary or novel but are an aspect of our history. 

New Needs and Demands Require New or Improved Structures 

As a nation we have grown to where the generalities and broad concepts of 
city, state, federal and worid information no longer are enough. Communities 
have developed to where they are both alike and highly distinct. The children 
and adults in these areas have very real educational needs and learning styles, 
requiring community-oriented remedies. Part of this is due to the fact that the 
poor and nonwhites who were never really fully taken into account in setting 
up our educational system are becoming more and more a major element of its 
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Student makeup. These same groups arc becoming needed in the economy. The 
educational s^-stem has failed them. As a result, they become more dependent 
upon the system to support and care for them; they revolt against the system since 
they have fewer options and power over their life styles; their value to the s>-stem 
is less at a time when they are needed to run the machinery and buy the goods; 
the s)'stem is viewed with a critical eye for the first time by critics and gatekeeper 
mostly from without but also from within; the pcrfonnance of that educational 
system with regard to the white middle-class child is examined and found want- 
ing; varied plans for correcting the condition — from improving any and all 
factors within the existing system to cstablishhig alternate educational systems — 
have been proposed. 

Supplementary Intermediate Institution as an Answer 

Something must be done for and with children in school during this period of 
searching, especially those children from the inner citids of this nation who are 
poor, nonwhite or both. Something must be done to prevent the once again 
growing pressures against the school sy.stems across the country that appear to be 
heading towards potential boycotting and picketing, at best, and assaults upon 
educational personnel and rioting, at the worst. Finally, something must be done 
to prevent other generations from having to go through the same type of ordeal. 
But how docs one educate for vigilance in a democracy — vigilance that prevents 
some other groups from being outside the pale of the educational, economic and 
social mainstream which gives us our sense of citizenship and group belonging? 

At the outset, it was stated that all of our cities had not reached phase 
three, "thrust for school control." The adoption of an intermediate institution 
\i^ould be a suitable solution to the demands of both parties, those outside asking 
for entry and those inside afraid of being put out. The intent is not to simply 
meet demands related to relieving the pressure or tension. The solution presented 
is to accomplish all three of the problems discussed here: the educational system's 
inability to efTectively teach the poor, nonwhite; the growing antagonism and 
perception of the education S)-stem being illegitimate; as well as development of 
citizen participation in place of citizen noninvolvement and apathy. 

The supplementary institution has several primary goals. First and fore- 
most, intermediate learning institutions would have as their major objective the 
aitalytic efTect of bringing those who have been relegated to less than full educa- 
tional opportunities together with the formal educational establishment. They 
would be brought together in the setting of neutral territory with the objective to 
aid the formal educational system in establishing new lines of communication 
with the citizens of inner-city communities. These supplementary institutions 
would be established by organizations that are respected by both contending 
forces (the school systems and community groups) and through them and the 
programs and activities that take place in these institutions, legitimacy would 
be achieved. 

Two features of such an institution have been mentioned: (1) the creation 
of a working, cooperative relationship between the nonwhite and poor and the 
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formal educational structure and (2) bringing this about without violence and 
with greater speed than if left to the devices of either or Iwth protagonists. There 
is another objective whose primacy is not as immediate but is surely more im- 
portant to the nation*s shibboleths of pluralism and democracy; that objective is 
citizen participation— participation on the part of all citizens to the full extent 
of the law and with equal protection under and equal ability to utilize the law. 

School systems across this nation have not taught and ingrained, in the same 
way that they have ingrained socialization features into students, the importance 
of participation on the part of all children— including the poor and nonwhite. 
In part, this results from the fact that the forms of education given to the poor 
and nonwhite were of such inferior calibre that tlicsc marginal members of our 
social system were never able to partake of the full fruits of the American socio- 
economic table. Without such, a disparity had to develop bct>veen participation 
and fulfillment of ambitions. The marginal man had participated once, surely 
the Blackman had. Although never fully accepted as a full citizen he had voted in 
large numbers, fought in the Revolutionary War, voted thereafter, even been 
courted for his voteby the Southern politician. In time, howc\'er, this too changed, 
for participation meant increased desire to partake of all of those fruits and to be 
able to sit down to the table as well. The moment in histor)- came (and in terms 
of history this can be such a long period of time for those experiencing the degra- 
dation) when he had to decide whether it was more important to give up his 
right to vote in order to survive, i,e., in order not to be killed. The decision was 
to reduce participation not out of desire but out of fear in the belief that this 
was but a battle in a long series of battles for not jast freedom but equality; 
ultimately they would win that war. 

In the intervening period, much happened and most of it has been destruc- 
tive for the nonwhite and poor. One result was the inability to any longer look 
back and see a relationship between participation and becoming a part of the 
socioeconomic power structure. And on the few occasioas where this seemed 
possible the question was whether one had to give up too much of self for this 
ability to participate. 

The time appears to have arrived when the forces are not equal but when 
there arc conflicting groups of considerable power. There are rational men in 
all camps, and there is still an underlying belief in the democratic and pluralistic 
ethic on the part of the majority of these camps. If the dreams of our past, which 
have often been nightmarish in our present, are to have any chance of becoming 
dreams of glory in the waking hours of our future then the marginal man must 
have equal access to all parts of the system. That access must be based upon 
ability and the rights of citizenship. But neither his ability nor his citizenship 
should be tampered with so that he finds himself ill equipped and incapable of 
participation. That is what has been done to him in the past. That is what the 
formal educational system appears to be doing to his children today. That is 
what must not be done to him tomorrow. This is what education for citizen 
participation can prevent. This must be a primary goal of supplementary learning 
centers. 

Programs would be developed in these iastitutions that would inform com- 
munity adults and students on the working of the educational system. Programs 
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would be developed that would give these participants skills and infomiation 
required for evaluating, testing and participating in the vital s)'stems affecting 
their lives and those of their children. These programs would be for all citizens 
In the school district. Through such a mechanism it becomes more and more 
difTicult if not impossible for future groups to be placed in the marginal position 
with regard to the educational sy-stem. They will know too much and, it is 
hoped, will have become enough a part of it and have acquired suflicient gate- 
keeping positions to prevent closure upon themselves. More important they will 
have had access to the curricula and thereby access to the minds of the nation. 
This access will coine to all member groups of the community, new and old. 
The intent is that the effects of programs developed in these learning centers 
will be fed back into the formal school s)"stem in the district. Participation in the 
educational process should lead to educational change. 



The changes that are believed to be possible through supplementary learning 
centers relate to giving access to the educational process to all Americans, that 
access being one in which tracking and shuttling systems do not relegate those in 
power to one section of the formal system with high socioeconomic outcomes and 
those who are "illegitimate" power-seekers (the poor and nonwhite) to lesser 
sections with comparable socioeconomic outcomes. Access does not merely mean 
opening the door to all, it means seeing to it that all have equal opportunity to 
take advantage of that open door. To miseducate and then to open doors to 
schools and industry' and then reject applicants because they are miseducated or 
poorly educated is not to have opened doors. 

None of what has been presented touches upon the need to better understand 
how the human learning process works. The introduction of supplementary in- 
stitutions is not perceived as being directly related to the basic research needed 
in this area. But for whatever we learn about the learning process and about 
teaching, if that knowledge is not utilized to the advantage of all children then 
it will become a millstone around the neck of the democratic process. To im- 
equally distribute scientific goods to all citizens Ls as destructive as to unequally 
distribute the social and economic goods of the nation. This has been the 
practice towards the poor and nonwhite of the nation. Our p>ast indicates that 
this has been the practice of the formal educational system as well. The intro- 
duction of supplementary institutions would make the continuation of unequal 
distribution of educational skills, information and services exceedingly difficult 
and unlikely. 

These institutions would help to establish a new framework for ncv/ lines of 
communication. They would help to create more egalitarian ways of interacting 
and interfacing within the educational structure. TTiey would help to set a tone 
so that we could think in terms of one day being a technological social system 
that is democratic and pluralistic in practice as well as in theory. Then we would 
be able to use the many technological and scientific achievements and discoveries 
for the betterment of ourselves and posterity instead of continuing the degradation 
of the democratic dogma. 



Other Expected Outcomes 
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A Model for Relevant Urban Education 



Hansom Prentice Baptiste, Jr., and Carmelita 0. Meindl 

Assistant Projessors of Education, Indiana University 
at South Bend, Indiana 

In the development of urban education a large rMniber of educational 
models arc being implemented under the auspices of educa ional programs which 
are Federally funded. Any educational model proposed for an urban population 
should contain components which arc efTective in enabling- this population not 
only to confront their subjugated plight but also to free themselves of this plight. 

In order to comprehend tJie extent of the multifaceted plight of the urban 
population, the authors recommend the Black Scholar's issue entitled ''Black 
Cities: Colonics or City States?"* This issue points out that the end of the 
seventies will find Black majorities in the major cities of this country; however, 
a majority docs not necessarily mean power, nor guarantee cflectivc political, 
economic and social control of the city. In effect these cities may become large 
supcrghettos: anemic urban colonics sufTering from insidious exploitation by 
the suburbs and cxurbs. Neocolonialism of urban areas is being developed under 
the guise of concerned programs such as Model Cities, Urban Renewal and 
Public Housing which saturate the urban community with much propaganda 
and little capital. This is further pointed out in the same issue of Black Scholar: 

The most acute problem confronting cities with rising or predominantly 
black populations in the 1970*5 is the strengthening of the racist normative 
patterns structurally imbedded in the organizations crucial to black survival, 
organizations which we must control. This is the peculiar character of urban 
racism, and the problem facing blacks seeking political control in complex 
urban areas. It is clear that the critical organizations which have been con- 
fronted by black demands utilize liberal goals, but that the patterns which 
sustain their day-to-day operation are blatantly racist. The simplest descrip- 
tion of this phenomenon is the diflercnce between focusing upon the stated 
goals of urban school systems, as opposed to altering their patterns which 
subjugate black chiklrcn through local control. Placed in another perspec- 
tive, the issue at stake is that organizational goals, politically, socially, and 
budgctarily can only be changed if blacks control the patterns of influence 
and establish new "niles of the game." Achieving this control is not going 
to be simple.^ 

Tlic purpose of this paper is not only to stress the plight of the Black but 
also to present the philosophy of an action program at Indiana University being 
utilized to train or retrain urban people in educational careers. Two basic objec- 
tives of this program were (a) to provide curriculum, instruction and supported 



* Black Scholar, April, 1970 (San Francisco: Black World Foundation). 
2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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services that would facilitate the training of model cities residents as paraprofes- 
sionals and certified teachers and (b) to promote and bring about a change in the 
training program for elementary school teachers at Indiana Univereity at South 
Bend. 

Selection of participants for the program was done by tlie Community 
Advisory Council and its advisory stafT. Initially in August, 1970, forty par- 
ticipants were admitted to the program. This number has now increased to fifty- 
four. The following criteria were used as the basis for admittance to the program : 

(a) the participant must meet OEO poverty guidelines; 

(b) the participant must have a tlesire to work with urban city children in :i 
school setting; 

(c) the participant must have been recommended by the community advisoi^ 
council; 

(d) the participant's need and desire for further education must be beyond his 
economic status; and 

(e) the participant need not have a high school diploma. 

Tlic curriculum was developed to meet the academic needs as well as the 
vocational training needs of the participants. The effectiveness of the curriculum 
was enhanced by (a) on the job training for the participant, (b) academic 
courses construeted to meet his general and professional educational needs and 
(c) supported services of both an academic and nonacademic nature. 

The on the job training phase of the program took place at three elementary 
and a junior high school in the model cities area, five Title I schools, seveial 
hcadstart centers, a parochial school and a migrant center, Tlie participants 
were required to spend 20 hours per week at one of the designated locations, A 
large number of the participants were placed as aides in the elementary class- 
rooms, the rest were designated as library, migrant or Title I aides. 

The rationale to support this facet of the program is that adults are being 
trained to work with children in the same kind of situations which the partici- 
pant is going to perform when he has graduated from the program. Further- 
more, it is believed that educational theory becomes sterile and anemic in sub- 
stance when it is devoid of immediate practical use in instructional situations 
with children. Good educational practice situations may tar outshine educational 
theory in the training and development of paraprofessionals and teachers. This 
does not mean that educational theory is unimportant. It just supports the idea 
that the validity of any theory is substantially tied to its functional practice. 

Support for substantial emphasis on on the job training for paraprofessionals 
and teachers come from Charies Silbcrman, In his chapter, "The Teacher as 
Student: What's Wrong with Teacher Education," he writes: 

While the inadequacies of teacher education are more serious for teachers 
going into urban slum schools, I have yet to meet a teacher in a middle-class 
suburban school who considered his preparation even remotely adequate. 
On the contrary, the great majority agree with the judgment of Seymour 
Sarason of Yale, that "the contents and procedures of teacher education 
frequently have no demonstrable relevance to the actual teaching task," One 
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reason ihey have no relevance is that many educationists arc as far removed 
from ihc public schools as they are from the arts and sciences faculties. 
Most of the innovations in elementary education , . . and some of the most 
exciting cxpcrimcnis in secondar>' education have had their origins outside 
the school of education. On the other hand, the educationists have been so 
removed from the schools — so uninformed about what life in the classroom 
is really like — that they have also failed to prepare their students for the 
schools as they now are. To be sure, many education professors began their 
careers as public school teachers. But given their own desire for status 
together with the Academy's disdain for schooling, they tend lo give the 
schools wide berth once they join an education faculty. , . , Until the racial 
crisis erupted into violence in the mid-1960's, moreover, most education 
faculties went about their business as if the public schools catered to nothing 
but an upjxir-middle-class white clientele.^ 

This ridiculous hiatus which theory and practice are .sufTcring in education has 
been attacked before, along with the evil results it perpetrates. The following 
quote also points out the disadvantages of the separation of educational prin- 
ciples and "empirical classroom experiences" that stagnate the teacher, teaching 
and learning. 

Remarkably little has changed, in fact, since 1904, when John Dewey 
d(;scril)cd the unhappy consequences of the failure to relate theory and prac- 
tice in teacher education. The teacher coming out of the usual teacher 
training school, he wrote, has not received "the training which affords psy- 
chological insight — which enables him to judge promptly (and therefore 
almost automatically) the kind and mode of subject-matter which the pupil 
needs at a given moment to keep his attention moving forward efTectivcly 
and healthfully. He does know, however, that he must maintain order; 
that he must keep the attention of the pupils fixed upon his own questions, 
suggestions, inslnictions, and remarks, and upon their "lessons" for that, 
after all, was the way he was taught. The result, Dewey continued, is that 
the student adjusts his actual methods of teaching, not to the principles 
which he is acquiring, but to what he sees succeed and fail in an empirical 
way from moment to moment; what he sees other teachers doing who are 
more experienced and successful in keeping order than he is; and to the 
injunctions and directions given him by others. In this way the controlling 
habits of the teacher get fixed with comparatively little reference to principles 
in the psychology, logic, and history of education. . , , Here we have the 
explanation, in considerable part at least, of the dualism, the unconscious 
duplicity, which is one of the chief evils of the teaching profession. There 
is an enthusiastic devotion to certain principles of lofty theory in the abstract 
— principles of self-activity, self-control, intellectual and moral — and there 
is a school practice taking little heed of the official pedagogic creed. Theory 
and practice do not grow together out of and into the teacher's personal 
experience,* 

Although for purposes of clarity, the on the job training facet is being 
described separately from the academic courses and supported services, all three 
arc viewed as interlocking components. 



^ Charles E, Silbtnnan, Crists in the Classroom (New York: Random House, 1970). 
* Ibid., p. 459, 
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In this facet of the program participants receive supervision and training 
from classroom teachers, resource teachers, counselors, univereity instructors, 
administrators and children. Tlic participants may be assigned to one or two 
classrooms, and while invoh ed in this program work directly with a resource 
teacher. Subsequently, they are involved in special programs relating either to 
reading, rocial studies or mathematics. The participants are not only involved 
in the **i-(ow to** part of these programs but also the *'Why^^ part of these pro- 
grams. Consequently they are engaged in both the theory and practice of the 
programs. 

Participtints a'vsii^ned to chissrooms Ijecome involved ver>' early with 
children in supixjrtive and instructional t.xsks. This includes the construction 
of visual materials, clerical duties, storytelling, developing bulletin boards, one-to- 
one tutoring, small-group instruction and recreation supervision. 

llie university instructors are constantly in contact with the classroom 
teachers. They receive information about the p.irticipants* progress and per- 
formance in the classroom. Suggestions for improvement may be made by the 
classroom teachers in the areas of cognitive, affective, social and managerial 
aspects of the training program. University instructors have not had a great 
amount of influence on the classroom teacher. However, the reccptivencss of 
the teachers has been good but not to the extent of bringing alK)Ut a significant 
change in their attitudes and instructional approaches. It appears as if part of 
this may be due to the inherent rigidity of the adniini.strati\'e .structure of public 
schools today. 

Courses were not plagued with the .sterile isolatedness that u.sually chiir- 
acterizes teacher-training courses. Even if a university instructor wanted to 
enter the "ivory tower*' his students would bring him b*ick to the real world 
of classrooms with urban children, because the students were there today and 
would be returning tomorrow. Furthennore, the tr.iining had a very concrete 
purpase — the preparing of paraprofessionals and te*ichcrs committed to work in 
urban .schools. Tliere was no wondering about the weaknesses of our urban 
schools. Since most of these students had received their education in these schools 
they knew their weaknesses and as their courses progressed they became cognizant 
of some of the reasons for the existence of these weaknesses. This led to a healthy 
rcservadon about the "goodness*' of any educational theory until it had hv.cn 
tried. Although they realized that a major cause for their urban schools being 
ineffective was raci.sm and economic discrimination, it was not long before they 
added indifTerence, stupidity, ignorance and lack of concern on the part of 
administrators, teachers and community people ai other causal factors for the 
weaknesses of urban schools. One may lecture about the negativism of an indiffer- 
ent attitude about education to a group of students not involved in an on the job 
training program and receive some response. But if the students are involved 
in an on the job training program, the lecture can very quickly evolve into a 
discussion with the students providing examples of indifTerent attitudes and the 
sad results of this. They don't need hypothetical, irrelevant examples cited because 
many arc constantly in contact with illustrations of inhumane treatment of 
themselves and children. 
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Examples: — She treats me as bad as she treats the children. (An aide referring 
to her cooperating classroom teacher.) 

— She >vill not let mc plan with her, nor \vill she allow me to seo her 
lesson plans. (An aide talking about her cooperating classroom teacher.) 

— Mrs. X treats me like an adult and makes me feel good. She is also 
doing some interesting things which excite and motivate the children. 
But niy other teacher and some of the rest of the teachers are doing 
the same old dull things and they criticize Mrs. X. (An aide talking 
about her cooperating classroom teacher.) 

Examples similar to tJic preceding ones are recited, sometimes spontane- 
ously, in the practicuni seminars. Discussion of an Issue usually led our students 
to a new awareness of the complex problems surrounding it. I'or example, several 
of the students began oh5er\'ing a certain uneasiness alx>ut their cooperating 
teachers when they inquire alx>ut a particular technique or method of instruction. 
Suggestions by students to cooperating teachers quite often were given verbal 
recognition with no change in the teacher's instructional action.s. A number of 
inferences would evolve, but one in particular was that the teachers felt Insecure 
and threatened by their aides. As one aide stated, "many of their classroom 
teachers were not up-to-date on child psychology theories, methods of teaching 
language arts or social studies, and knew it. Whereas we (the aides) were learning 
the new metJiods now." 

Devoting a course to an analysis of the role of a paraprofcssional in a class- 
room coupled with the fact that the students were in classrooms gave an un- 
believable vitality to the courses. In many cases there was a mutual .sharing of 
ideas between the student and the cooperating teacher and they planned the 
instructional activities together. The aide was given the opportunity to perform 
instructional activities with the teacher or by himself. A student in this kind of 
situation was always motivated to share his kno\vledge from the university with 
his cooperating teacher because he was sure of getting a chance to try it out. 
Needless to say, the university iastructors would be apprised of the results. 

The courses at Indiana University at South Bend were designed and con- 
ducted to instruct the student in the skills necessary for him to function efficiently 
as a teacher aide, and also provide the first two years of an elementary teacher- 
training program. At the end of two years of study the student is awarded an 
Associate Degree of Educational Technology. A student may then enter the uni- 
versity*sj9ur-year degree teacher-training program where he may need only two 
or thpe^morc years of credit to complete the four-year degree program. 

Certain courses focused on such academic areas as Communications, Science, 
Afro-American History and Mathematics for the general education of the student, 
while other courses focused on the student*s professional education. The courses 
were programmed in a sequential pittern to build the student*s skills. 

An orientation program for the students included a Family Seminar and 
dealt with the problems of defining the paraprofcssional role, especially for the 
coming semester. The intent of the Family Seminar was to involve the Family 
unit in the educational endeavor of the paraprofcssional, Some topics discussed 
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in the Family Seminar were Education — A Family AiTair; Your Schools — A 
Vital /\sset and the Culture of a Community, 

During the Fall Semester the students enrolled in Communications, The 
American Public Schools, Practicum in Educational Technology and Special 
Endorsement in Chosen Field. The Communications course sought (1) to enable 
the student to recognize the validity of the Black dialect along with the standard 
dialect and to sense the appropriateness of each and (2) to use the medium of 
Black writings for providing a relevant setting to help the student improve his 
reading and writing skills. The American Public Schools course included: (1) 
an examination of the role of the public school in American Society from a 
historical perspective as well as an examination of current issues and trends; 
(2) an examination of organizational patterns of schools and classrooms and 
what these patterns were intended to do; and (3) an examination of urban city 
schools and some of the problems and issues they must face if they are to be 
reformed. 

The Practicum in Educational Technology was taken each semester. It 
served a dual purpose; first, it provided an arena for the students to discuss many 
of their classroom problems and issues as mentioned earlier and, secondly, part of 
the practicum was utilized for the identification and teaching of tasks the student 
was expected to perform in the classroom. Instruction ranged from the con- 
struction of audiovisual materials to the examination of the relationships between 
the music of a number of cultures In terms of the constituent and expressive 
elements of music. Evaluation of the student's performance in the classroom led 
to the creation of the Special Endorsement in Chosen Field course. The students 
were evaluated as to how well they were able to perform their tasks and apply 
learned concepts. Formal and informal evaluations were made by their co- 
operating instructors, team leaders and university personnel A student could 
only receive credit for the practicum and the special endorsement if he were 
enrolled in both during the same semester. 

Other courses taken during this first year of study were Science, Recreational 
Leadership, Crafts and Designs, Ethnic Group Recognition in Public Schools and 
How Children Learn. Instruction in the Ethnic Group Recognition emphasized 
efTective and meaningful methods to incorporate in the elementary curriculum 
relevant ethnic material. The How Children Learn course was orientated toward 
working with urban and culturally difTerent children. This course was aimed at 
giving the student an understanding of how children learn and the relationship 
of learning to their social, emotional, and physical growth. An underlying assump- 
tion that teacher behavior is a critical determinant in the learning process led to a 
concentration on what teachers do to inhibit growth and learning and what 
teachers can do to encourage learning. A second assumption that self-knowledge 
is a prerequisite to efTective communication and teaching led the class through 
group exercises directed at introspection and communication. Two education 
majors were selected to work as paraprofcssionals in this course. Their respon- 
sibilities included planning and preparing experiences with the instructor, acting 
as facilitators for group interaction and serving as a model for the students. 

During the second year of their training the students became involved in 
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more sophisticated professional educational courses such as a combined language 
Arts-Social Studies and a Science-Mathematics block for the elementary grades. 
The general educational courses studied at this time were Mathematics, Afro- 
American History and the Foundations of Society. In the Foundations of Society 
course the student was provided with a perspective of the serious crisis of our 
urban environment. This purpose was accomplished by providing him with a 
combined historical, philosophical, social and political perspective on the urban 
condition. One important facet of this course was its focus on an examination of 
the power structure of a city. 

Another major constituent of this program consisted of supportive services. 
These services ranged from counseling to the provision of child care, tutoring, 
homcmaker service, team leaders, G.E.D. study sessions, referral to the rehabilita- 
tion center, temporary financial aid and instructional materials. 

Dr. Edward Barnes has stated that now is the time to view the role of the 
counselor in terms of needs of people rather than in terms of functions.* There- 
fore, Dr. Barnes suggests Black counselors for Black Students or white counselors 
who comprehend the problems and needs of Blacks. Indeed Black counselors 
ui,der the influence of a white society might be as harmful to Black interests as 
tlie white counselors are. Dr. Barnes also discusses that a counselor should in 
some ways be a social worker, as well as a catalyst for social change. 

Later in the same paper Dr. Barnes stated : "The need for Black counselors 
for counseling Black students is indisputable. Black students are better able to 
relate to and identify with Black counselors. The Black counselor, committed to 
the Black person's freedom, can help him understand the conflicts between his 
values and those of the white society. The Black counselor is more likely to use the 
language which the Black students understand. In general, the Black counselor 
is much less removed psychologically, sociolo^cally, economically and culturally 
from his counselecs."' 

Any valid educational model for urban education must include counseling 
and supportive services that reflect the preceding attitudes. The professional 
counselor, instructors, and staff mast possess an acute awareness of the academic, 
nonacademic, cultural and personal problems and needs of the urban student. 
Experience with the Career Opportunities Program at I.U.S.B. has reinforced 
the idea that counseling cannot be overemphasized. The wide range of academic 
problems (high school pashout to college dropout) and personal problems 
(financial problems to marital problems) which had to be dealt with dictated a 
highly integrated counseling service. Each student's problem was given the 
fullest consideration and appropriate steps were taken to help him solve his 
problem. 

The Career Opportunities Program at Indiana University at South Bend 
reflects the understanding of the need for change in educational programs to 
solve the problems of the Black. Continuing evaluation is being conducted to 



* Edward J. Barnes, '•Counseling and the Black Student: The Need for a New View/' 
Universiiy^Ccmmunity Educationat Programs (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, August, 
1970). 

• Ibid., p. 2. 
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provide information contributing to ongoing program development. This 
program is one step toward solving the many problems that Blacks face in urban 
America. 
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Air. liuADKMAs. Tluulk you very inuel», gtMitlemeii, 

Chairman Pkukixs, Go ahead witli your statement 

Mr. lliHsciiiNUKH. Even tliougli 1 an» a graduate of Purdue and we 
beat Notre Danie quite often, 1 would not object to tluit, Congressnuin 
Jirademas. 

Mr. Chainuan and distinguislied nienibers of tl»e conunitteej 1 sin- 
cerely want to thank you for the oi)i)ortuuity of a[)[)caring before you 
today so that 1 may .share with you some of luy feelings as a teacher in 
a title 1 progranj and also tlie concerns of the teachers and citizens of 
the State of Indiana. 

I do not prol'css to be an expert on educatioiuil fundhig but 1 do, as 
a teacher, a teacher leader and citizen of Indiana, know of the prob- 
lems that we are currently facing in the educational arena of n»y State. 

And gcntlcnicn, that Xo. 1 problem is finance. At the [)resent time 
approxinuitcly one-third of our schools in Indiana arc at their tax 
nuixinuuns for operating funds. These corporations om[)loy almost 
one-half the teachers in Indiana who are trying to provide good educa- 
tion for almost onc-hal f of our student population. 

Now the question nuist be raised. "Where arc we going to get the 
moneys needed to nuiintain our schools and their i)resent educatioiud 
l)rograms^ We ask the local tax[)ayer— "Can you helpf' The answer 
comes back, "No" because he is already i)aying the nuixinunu rate 
allowable by law. 

We ask the State legislature to finance public education by a larger 
j)ercentage than the current ;i8 percent, ami our pleas fall on deal' ears. 
Oentlemen, I luw here today believing that your ears are open, and that 
yon are concerned with providing our .students with the tyi)es of edu- 
cational [programs that they so (h*astically need in order to conq)ete 
equally with all of the citizens of this great country. 

We know, as do nuuiy others, that the local property tax which is 
now supporting our schools at over 57 percent has a discriminatory 
clfecton the educatiomil opportunitiesof our children. 

Sure, we have a lawsuit in our courts at this tinu\ hoping to get a 
judgnuMit similar to the Sa'mno v. PricHf judgment in California, hut 
the problem isn't one that will be answered I)y a judge's decision. It is 
a [)rol)lem that nmst be answered legi.slatively at the State and Federal 
levels. 

'We nmst build a partnership between local. State, and Federal fund- 
ing of our educational sy.stem that is nnich nu)re equitable than the 
one we have at present. 

In Indiana, in the school year U)7()-71, the Federal Government 
provided aj)])roxinuitely $10 million in title I funds. This was a big 
helj) for without it one-tenth of our public school popuhition would 
not have received the special help programs that were provided. 

Ijot me give you some persoiuil experience. In the Lafayette School 
corporation I teach in a title T program in the summer tor 7 weeks. 
We ])rovide remedial instruction in mathemalics and reading. In 
my area of mathematics, in the summer of 1070, the students showed 
a ()0-])ercent average gain in knowledge of computational skills. 

That is a significant increase and it would not have been achieved 
had it not I)een for the title T funding. Our i)rogram cost approxi- 
mately $00,000. That is 0 cents on our local tax rate which we could 




not have levied bocnuse avc are already at our maxinnnn allowable 
rate. 

Tlierefore, (he pronrram could not bavo been offered. Boin^r on 
the tiring line in tbo classroom, I bave seen tbese fnnds produce 
results tliat would otberwise bavo not been possible. So, I urge you 
to continue to fully fund tbe title I program and otber specific Federal 
l)rograms sncb as tbe NDEA title III and ESEA title J II. 

Tbe NDEA title III matobing funds, wbicb sometimes elude fbe 
President s budget, amounted to $1.2 million in Indiana, yet wo bad 
requests from locnl scbool corporations for over (wo and a balf times 
tbat amount in matcbing funds. 

ESEA title III provided funds amoimting to sligbtly over $3 
million, yet funded less tban one-tbird of tbe programs tliat met all 
tbe criteria and evaluation of tbe administration. 

Tbe teacbei's in Indiana are ready to provide tbe programs. We 
need tbe funds. I see (be results oi tbe current funding and I .'^ee 
tbo need for tbe continuation of tbis Federal funding for specific 
])rograms sncb as tbose I bavo mentioned, but at a bigber level tban 
at ])reseut if we arc to acbieve our goal of equal educational op])or- 
i unity for all of the yoiitb of our Nat ion. 

Yes, we need furtbcr expansion of Federal siip]:)ort beyond tbe 
nVo percent. It needs to be doubled and doubled again and it sbould 
be primarily general in nature witb specific categorical programs to 
bolster national priorities not covered by general funds. 

Education in Indiana bas cbanged to meet tbe needs of tbe cbildren, 
but we are now at (bnt ])oint wbeie ccaitinuation of onr progress or, 
in some cases, tbe baiting of our regression can only be realized bv 
a complete overbauling of our local and State tax structures and, 
in turn, a realization on tbe pwrt of Congress tbat tbe Federal Gov- 
ernment must come to grips witb tbe educational crisis acro.^^s tbe 
Nation by paying its fair sbare of tbe bill for quality education, 

Wben it comes to specifics on certain general and categorical aid 
bills under your consideration, I certainly would recommend to you 
tbe testimony of tbe representatives of tb"e National Education Asso- 
ciation for tbey are truly speaking for tbe teacliers in Indiana as 
well as tbe entire country. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BIANCHI, UNISERV DIRECTOR, SOUTH 
BEND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. BTAxnii. Tbanlc yon Congressman and members of tbe com- 
mittee. I tbnuk yon for giving me tbe opportmiity to s])eak before yon. 

I work for the teacbers of Sontb Bend, Ind.* and I want to start 
off by saying tlmnk yon from tbe over 400 teacbers and 10,000 students 
tbat are directly aided by Federal projects in onr .scbools. 

Tbere are 3,500 students in our scbool coi*])oration, so we bave been 
able to involve approxinnitely a tbird of onr students in Federal ])ro- 
grams. AVe bad a total corporation budget of nearly $vV2 million last 
year of wbicb $3 million came from Federal sources. 

Our biggest projects are title I and IIeadslar^ witb a balf million 
a])iece anrl tbe Stale Ims just pbu'cd an application witb tbe regional 
odice under title III for approxinnitely $;]00,()()0 for aid and instuc- 
I ional ]mrpos(^s. 



'Y\w. tcMcIuM's ill my coninninity S(»(» tli(» r(»sults From thoso proirninii? 
ami tlu'ir iiinnccliat(» ctlVct upon (lie cliildrcii (licy tcacli. Ono (oncIuM' 
said to mc\ "F(»d(M'aI i)rc)»rrams arc roally imperative. Tliey ran pro- 
vide For so nuK'h more individualization, Iil)rary and odier sp(»eial 
ina((»riMls as well as eomisolors and s])eeial reading projjrams." 

'I'Iu» teaeluM'S Iiave seen liel]) come into tlu'ir rooms From eertilied 
resource t(»aeliers to (pialilied (rain(»d para])i-oFessionaIs. In Fact, many 
of tlu» teaeln'rs in onr KeIn)oIs and otIuM' seliools in our system are now 
envious of (he nnitorials available to a (itio I teacher and wlial a (nrn- 
aroimd that is. 

Anodier teaelu'r wlio tau»rh( in (lie innercity seliool.s heFore title T 
and is still working tlu»r(» said, *'It was like I was .swinmiiii*!: witli a 
Ini^(». wei^rht aronnd my i.urk and tli(»n Inid it remov(»d." 

l^'om*(een seliools ont oF thv. M) are involved in (i(Ie I and som(» oF 
tlies(» ar(» also involvetl in ^h)(I(»l City ])rofirams and Ileadstart. My 
j)nr])ose in eoniinu' here, Iiowover, is not to (a Ik to you .so mnel) ah(»u( 
wliat it i.s now I)nt ho])eFuIIy to ijive yon r(»eonnnendatioii.s and in- 
si^dits From tlie ((»aeliers tliomselves, (In*, frontline ])artieipan(s in onr 
ell"or(s to e(hicat(^ our yonth. 

'r(»achers are n busy lot. They ne(»d time to think as w(»II as (inu^ 
ti^ tea(*h. Talent eosls, so my iii*st I'ecomnunuhition is to provide (he 
titl(» I teacher reh*ns(»d time in order to permit a ^ncaler sharinir he- 
tw(>en teachers of the nu^thods th(»y nse and the nmtual knowjnd<re 
(o ])rovi(I(» lor tlu* indivi(hial needs of their stmlents. 

Second, many of those pro^rranis have been in existence For a num- 
ber of y(»ars so i( is time to pidl the.se experienced teachers lo«rether 
and provide them with an oppoitnnity to nndce reconnnendations a.s 
to ways to inipi'ovo the overall procri'ains to he((er Fnllill the needs oF 
onr nnder])rivilo;red ehildi'cn. 

Third, there is a need for snppkauental e(hication in both ])r()ce- 
(Inres and Iani!:na*re to allow for •rrenter i)artici])ation in the pro- 
*rrams. To be able to road and understand ono pro<rram doesn't neces- 
sarily •riiarantoc the nndorstnndin^r of anodier. 

AVe want the very best for oni' stndents and if they qualify for a 
])ro«rram, we want to vrvt it for them \vitIiont Inivin^r to nro thron^rh 
(00 nnieh red(apo. 

T understand 3'onr reasons for ])rovidin^r incentive-tyi)e protri'anis. 
It was to help •ret a pro^rram started and then have it picked np by a 
local school c'or])oration after a ])criod of time. 

irow(»ver, it is virtually impossible in niy school corporation to find 
any extra money (o meet the sharinnr reqnirenients. What has Imp- 
pened is that we have let many excellent programs i^o h}', even thon^rh 
(hey wonid have helped om* stndents, simply becanse we did not have 
the money. 

South Rend has been at its mnximnni taxin<r limit for the. last 5 
veal's, and unless tliere is a coinjilete revampiiiii: of onr State tax 
s(ruc(nre» T can see no improvement in our already li<rht budget. ]\ry 
Fourth recomniendation then is to provide more freneral grants so 
that Aviien the need is there* the additional dollars can also he there. 

The innercity selioole and those with a heavy concentration of dis- 
advantaged ill iiiy ci»y are, for die most part, the oldest schools in the 
corporation. In South Bend, die average age of the 14 title I schools is 




•I8y(»ai'S, witli tlio oldest buildinir ljoiii*r built in ISOS, and (licMunvost in 
lOf)?. Wti will closo down two of thoso'sriiools next voar and tlioaviM'- 
a;,^o will still ho -i:) yoars. 

TluMvJ'oiT, my fifth roconnrnMidation i,s to provide for an (\\])an?^i<)U 
of (ho F(Hl(M-nl <rnidolinos that, would allow ns (o provide for inoderii- 
izntion of oni- ])lant.s. Sli'Udurally, they ai'i' fine hut they eoulnin. in 
most cases, the most de])ressin;j: inlei'iors. We w.xut oui' schools (o ])i*o- 
vide a fix»sh and e.\<'itin<i- ])lace to be and not one that is ilrab and out 
of date and starts with n strike airainsl leaniin*;. 

Thaidv you foi- this o])])ortunity to provide these reeoininendations. 
] ean jnst say that we need hel]). 'I'liankyou. 

('hainnan Pkiiicixs. Assuinin<r that wi» enn write a ;riMiei'al Federal 
aid to edneat:ioii bill this year, how would you sn<:*»:est that we i)roteel 
title T ^ 

Mr. Htaxciii. T am not I'cnlly positive. If we have a fear at this 
point that if wo <io in with <roneral aid that we will lose title I 

Chainnnn Pi:i:ki.\s. iM'oni the standpoint of ai)i)i'oi)iMa(ions how 
would we ju'oti^ft rith' I { 

Mr. BiANXiiT. I think the wi-itten-in *ruaranteo in title I that states 
that these programs are to be based on concentrations of disadvanta<rod 
rlnldren by itsel f sliouiil be i-noiiirh. Kven thou«ili then* are still neuls. 
we are not able to fund ])ro])ei'lv, tin- ones in the depressed aivas are 
even worse oil. 

So, to say that, wc wonhl all of a sudden give everyone $100— that is 
$100 a child— we may need $200 for the disadvantaired and titlo. I does 
do that. 

Chairman Pkhkins. Let nie ask yon one additional C]ue.stion. Assnin- 
ni*r wc write a general Fcdeml aid to education bill, not tied to any 
value-added tax or sales tax or anything else, that woidd authorixe an 
expenditure totaling some $10 or $12 billion additional or maybe $1;*) 
bilhon, and then go before the Appropriations Committee and we ai e 
only able to get a])pro])riatcd an additional $2 billion over and above 
the present educational appropriations, how should we then spend 
that $2 billion extra ^ 

1 think it is reasonable we will get $2 billion exti*a tins year by 
making the i*ight ty])o of fight before tlie Appropriations Commit too, 
and I would like to see us go far beyond that lignre. 

Ikit at that $2 billion level, how should it he expended? I will first 
call on the gentleman that testified first and get his analysis. 

Mr. irnjsciiixoEK. If we got into tnat hypothetical situation— of 
eom\^e, wc would like to have a better situation than that. This is a 
more realistic one ])erhaps. I would be in favor of contininng to fund 
the categorical ^)rograins as we now arc and use this additional money 
in general funding of education. 

Chairnmn Perkins. The general funding of present categorical 
programs? 

Mr. HnisoinxGEn. No, not of the present categorical pit)gmins. The 
additional money I ^yould be in favor of spending in general aid to the 
States for education. 

Chairman Perkins. The $2 billion? 

Mr. HiusciiiNGEn. Right It would be a drop in the bucket but it 
would be a beginning. 
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Cluirinnn Pkhkins. Mr. Bianchi ? 

Mi\ rMANcin. I liMvo t(i ('(Mirur. I <loirt wnnl to be afraid (o staii. 
If we lu'lii'vr v(»ry slroii^rl.v in tlif ])r<»,!j:rjiMK let s /jfci. I think we have 
<r()t to liMvr uviHM'al aid and wo ha v.' *sut to start it and that is the pUm* 
to start/Pwo IjiUiou isa lot of money to nic. hut thai is ccrtaiidy a phiro, 
to hcirin. 

Clmirman Pkrkixs. I am thinking about over and above tlic present 
level of funding edueational programs. 

Mr. Iini.s(;iiiN(u:K. We are certainly concerned with tlu» children 
who have special problems in our State and througliout the conntry 
and sec the necessity of the Federal Government stepping in and fund- 
ing these specific problem areas which we havel)een doing in tlie past. 

Hut we are also very much concerned with the overall edncational 
programs for all the students. This is where we need the general aid. 

Chairman Peiikins. There is no quarrel about the general aid, but 
you are the fii-st two witnesses of about 40 or HO that have stated they 
wo"Ul put it into the general aid approach instead of putting it into 
present programs if we were limited to $2 InlHon. 

Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Fonn. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. I was happy to hear your la.st 
response because, as a long-time supporter and one of the m(»nd)ers of 
Mr. Perkins committee, I worked with John Hrademas in writing 
title I hi lOr.f). I am pleased with everything yon had to say about it. 

But, even when President Nixon talks in terms of $16 billion foi* 
education, I haven't seen the color of his money yet. At least he has 
been floating that kind of a figure around. I am beginning to feel 
optimistic about the idea that the time may now be upon us where we 
have to be more ambitious about Federal aid than we have been. 

I note that one of you suggested that yon would like to see a possible 
balance for the State of Indiana in financing of one-half State funds, 
25 ))ercent local funds, and 25 percent Federal. But then one of you 
said tliat $2 billion sounded like a lot of monev. 

I have a bill in with some 40 cosponsors for general aid that starts 
oflp rather modestly with 20 percent of the per pupil exi)enditure for 
all children between the ages of 5 and 17, and that one factor costs 
$10.() billion the first year. 

In addition it would authorize a sum equal to one-third of that, 
which would be another $o.5 billion to be di.strihnted to those .school 
districts that now i-eceive title I funds. This is the equalizing factor 
that wo have in it. 

In addition to that, it specifically authorizes the continuation of the 
categorical ijrograms of impact aid. While this does not piomist' 
tliat these ])rograms will continue indefinitely, it will insure that 
tliev continue until they arc replaced. 

Finally, there is an additional factor which would provide construc- 
tion money. This would be a 2-year program based on a program 
which would count the children who are in larger than acceptable 
classroom sizes, in inadequate classrooms, in one-room schoolhouses or 
any classroom where more than one grade has to be taught in the same 
classroom, and in building that are unsafe and antiquated. 

One of von mentioned in your testimony that yon have some 
buildings which have existed since 1898. In Detroit I understand they 
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nie still using a junior high school that was dedicated when Theodore 
Koosevelt was President. 

We \yould try to, in *2 years, give tlie school districts that liave been 
neglecting their capital unprovenients because of a lack of funds an 
opportunity* to catch up. 

So, wc arc thinking ver^- seriously about maintainingthe categorical 
programs that we have until such time as we get one-third Federal 
money. We don't flinch at the idea auyniore around here of talking in 
terms of a ^5:^0 billion or $22 billion Federal expnditure for education 
because we have the sharpest penciiss and the tightest snenders in edu- 
cation outdoing us these days in big figures, so we will see how much 
support they give us. 

In your State of Indiana, to what extent is overcrowding measured 
by what 3*011 consider to be optimum teacher-pupil ratios a problem ? 

Mr. IIinsciiiXGKR. We are overcrowded to a certain extent but it is 
not a very serious pn)bleiu, I don't believe. To the extent wh(»re we 
might l)c reeoiuineiidin«r an average class size of -24 to 20, maybe our 
average class sizes are coining in around 28 or 2!), which is not 
overburdening. 

Mr. Ford. In your collective bargaining agreements with schools 
and education associations, do you have a class size stipulated? 

Mr. BiANciii, Oui-s does. When we negotiated our first contract 3 
years ago class size was 38 and today it is now 32. We still have 25 
students per class, but 32 is a tremendous step forward. It really has 
helped. Tliere isn't a title I school in our corporation now, because of 
the contract and because of the aid that comes in from title I moneys— 
we are able to do that where it is close to 32. I think the average is 
about 26 in our title I schools. 

In our contract we specifically state that all schools in the under- 
privileged title I, with a concentration of underprivileged children, 
will be maintained belo\y 32 maximum. 

Mr. Ford. Do you still have teachers in Indiana teaching in one- 
room schoolhouses? 

Mr. HiRscHiNOER. I don't believe we have any of those remaining 
in the State. We still have some pretty small school corporations^ but 
over the past few years we have been consolidating and bringing to- 
gether these smaller units to provide a more adequate educational 
program. 

Mr. Ford. You don't bus the children to that school ? 

Mr. HiRSciiiNGER. We bus them because of where they live, so many 
iniles from school in nianv instances, and we, of course, are faced with 
busing problems currently in our capital city of Indianapolis which 
IS under court rule. 

Mr. Ford. Are you compelled in Indiana in any of your school dis- 
tricts to have half-day sessions for children ? 

Mr. IIiKSciiiNOKH. None that I know of. 

Mr. Ford. Do you have any children on dual sessions, children and 
teachei's? 

Mr. IIirsciiingek. None that I know of at present, although the first 
year I taught in Indiana I was under just such a situation. 

unfortunately quite common in my part of Michicnin, 
both half-day sessions and double shifts, where we have a complete 
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shift of teacliors and pupils who n?o tho school for one shift and thoy 
are i-ephimU just like a factory, in the same sdnxd l)^ildin^^ with an- 
other shift later in the dnj'. 

Mr. BiANcni. One school corporation in the State of Indiana had 
to close because of lack of funcK and I think that is the lirst time that 
has ever happened in the State of Indiana. I think tho loirislation has 
done sonic thinij^s possibly to c(urect it at this point, hut we can see 
tliere are problems coming, too. 

Mr. Fonn. One of you stated that the present ratio of State and 
Iccal support for the .«!chools is <nit of Imnnds. AVhat is the pi'esent 
ratio? 

Mr. HiRscHiXGEn. Tho State supports ron^!:hly OS porcentj dependin^^ 
on what type of moneys a*ou count: and the local level is picking up 
soniewheVe between .")7 1(^ (io percent, 

Mr. Fom Does the State provide any construction money: or \< it 
only operat in«r money ? 

Mr. IIinscnixoKn. Operating; money. 

Mr. Hi.vxrni. Operatinir?no constnirtion money. 

Mr. Fom All construction c(»mes out of local taxes. 

Mr. lii.vxc'HT. A title III errant was ;^iven to the cor))orati(ui there 
to Imild an instructional center, ^foney did come for that. That was 
about $vSOO,000, but that was totally to put in the center, revamp a 
floor of the educational center in South Rend. 

Mr. Fonn. That is a .single project, a sin<rle <;rant tbin<r» hut you 
have no re<ridar support cominir from a?\v source except local property 
faxes for school construction. 

^^r. RiANcin. That is con-ect. 

Mr. lIinsciiixoER. This thin/r would seem to ho our proldeni, herau?e 
our local tax rate that we are allowed to levy for construction, we 
don't seem to have any problems there because we are not hound in 
by a ceiling. 

"Wliere we have i^ot tho coilinp is on our o))eratin<r funds. This is the 
fun<l where we are on a limit. Over a third of our corporations are 
at this operatinjr fund tax limit. They can raise additional money to 
huilfl hnildiniT.^. We don*t seem to have a problem buildinjr buildiufrs. 

You can travel tbrouirh the State and see many nice fine new school 
onildin^rs, but tho staff and the proirrams that are in those buildings 
are wlK)t is snfTerincr. 

Mr. Ford. We are all in agreement that the present level of financial 
support for your .schools and those of most of the States, if not all. 
across the country is inadequate. If we were to ask yon, as a repre- 
sentative of Indiana teachers, to give us a list of priorities of where 
additional money should be spent to meet the needs, would you be 
able to say that there is any one need that exceeds others enough so 
that you woidd take care of that need to the exclusion of others? 

Mr. HiRsciiTXGEn. You are speaking of specific needs now? 

Mr. Ford. Let me give you an example. The House has passed a so- 
called Emergency School Assistance Act as an amendment to the 
Higher Education Act. That act provides that if a school di.strict is 
undergoing desegregation, $1 billion should be spent this year on that 
kind of school district, so this is a priority which has been* recognized. 

Unfortunately, it is viewed by some of us as a prioiity that becomes 
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exclusive in that wc are boinir told that if wo have another billion 
dollars to spend, we should only spend it on this one particular facet 
of educational need. Nobody on'this committee dica^rrees with the need 
to assist school districts that are engau^ed in di»so<;:re;rati()n activities, 
but the approach that we have now taken is tlie most categorical ap- 
proach we nave ever taken on any hilh 

It is far more than title I, which extends into Of) percent of the school 
districts, because the number of school districts within a o;iven State 
and the number of districts in the country that will qualify for any 
funds is very limited. This produces a kind of reaction with people 
who say, "But we have a problem, too." 

Would you be willing to hazard a ])riority that could be dealt with 
by further categorical approach to the exclusion — not exclusion, but 
at least while we say to the other problems. "You can wait*'^ 

Mr. Bi.vxcin. Yes. If I were to put a priority now, it would still be 
class size, it would still be reducing the number of students per pro- 
fessional person in that classroom. We need help there. 

Chairman Perkixs. That is your No. 1 priority ^ 

ilr. BiAXCiii. That is niy No. 1 priority. 

Mn HiRSciiiXGER. I do not believe we have further need, at the 

E resent time, for more categorical aid. I think oin* main concern should 
e in providing general aid for all the students and not just a few. 
Mr. Ford. Tliank you. 
Chainnan Perkixs. Mr. Brademas? 

Mr. Brademas. Thank you again, gentlemen. I just have a couple of 
*|ne?lion.s. I don't believo I have heard you comment yet on a tax which 
President Nixon has said he is asking some of his advisers to take a 
look at with an eye toward helping elementary and secondary schools, 
the so-called value-added tax, wliidi the Wall Street Journal and many 
other similarly radical newspapei*s have called a national sales tax. 
What is your attitude toward that? 

Mr. llntscnixtsKU. In my opinion, our judgment on the best way to 
laise nioney sit the Federal level is best left to yon peoj)le here in 
Washington who are far more expert on the subject tlian 1 am. 

We do need to shift some priorities perhaps at the national level. 
Maybe we do not need to raise as much ad(litional moneys as some 
people are talking about, hut if wc shift our ])riorities toward the goal 
of education, perhaps some of this money could be fonnd there. 

Mr. Bradkmas. Do you have any connnent on that ? 

Mr. BiAXcnu 1 really dont ululerstand the value-added tax, but I 
do Icnow that wc need some help from the Federal Government for 
schools, and I would like to sec more money come into tliat. 

But I would agree with Jim that we have to give priority to our 
needs across this countrj-. Teachers, it seems to me, say we arc spend- 
ing money for a lot of things, and it is not heljnng these kids at all; 
and we need that money to come into the school system some way to 
do that. ' 

Mr. Brademas. I appreciate that response but I hope m}^ constituents 
will not mind if I oiler the observation that you had better get busy 
and take a look at the issne of the \yay in which the revenue is raised 
I do nor think you can expect to ask Congress for more money for 
schools, and as you both know, I am a strong advocate of that position 
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as are my colleairuos. the flistinirnir^lied rliainnan of this ronniiittiH*, 
Mr. Perkins, and the other di.>tin<nni=hed nieinher, Mr. AVilliain Ford, 
without takiniralook at the mechanisni for u^eitiujr the money. 

AVhat yon shonld inulei-stand, in niy view, is that what tlic adniini^s- 
tnition is at least eonsiderin^r is to sinirle out Ameriran education, un- 
like any other kind of si^rvice we provide, lo have its fate linked to 
the revenne-niisinir capacity of a special form of tax which every econ- 
omist knows is a i*epivssive tax. 

You will notice that: the military is not singled out by having its 
budget linked to a particular form of tax. Nor is the Xixon administra- 
tion considering linking the Pentagon budget to a value added tax. 
That isn't going to happen around heix». Do you understand what I am 
saying? 

Mr. HiRScuiNr.KR. VeK, I do. 

Mr. BuADEMAS. So, if you take the attitude that taxes are supposed 
to be something that only Congressmen should he ex])erts in, yow arc 
going to commit hari kari for American education. I make that ob- 
servation as your friend, as I think you know. 

You are representatives of the NEA of which my mother is a 
life member. My mother began teaching in a one-room co-jntry school- 
house in Indiana and I also have good friends in thd AFT^. I hope 
I do not get my^lf in too much trouble if I admonish my NEA 
friends to take a look at the resolution of the AFT on the value 
added tax because yonr throats are involved also. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with that sermon, I will simply say that here 
endcth the first lesson. 

Mr. liiitsciiiNCER. I do uiidei-stand. 

Mr. Bit\DEMAS. I make this point, Mr. Chairman, bccan.se I am 
terribly concerned that, if we ask for added expenditures on the part 
of the Federal Government for particular areas that we regard as 
priorities, we must at the same time give attention to the ways in 
which we raise the revenues with which to meet those priorities. If 
we fail to look at the method of raising the revenues, we will be 
undermining our ability to obtain our priorities. 

I don't think my friends from Indiana would quarrel with what 
I have said. If they do, I hope they will say so. 

Mr. HiRscuiNOER. I feel, from what I have heard, maybe you were 
contradicting yourself a little there. One, you were saying we do not 
want the additional funds for education to be tied to a value added 
tax or any specific tax. 

^fr. Bradkmas. Tluit is right, as distinguished from obtaining the 
funds from the general treasury, based chiefly on the progressive 
income tax. 

Mr. HiR.<?cniNT.En. I inidei-stand your last i-emarks a.<? beinir to look 
where the money is coming from and to tell you people where it should 
come from. 

Mr. Bradkmas. I don't regard that as contradictory because, if you 
como in here and say to us, we want more monev for schools but we 
really don't care if you get the money from the value added tax 
or the progre.<?f^ive income tax, the result of that attitude is going to 
be you are not going to get any more money for schools. 
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yiv, iriustiiixcKK, I imdorstMiul that, I ;un sorry tlmt I iravo tlio 
iinpro?sioii thnt I was lonviufr tlnit nnioh to yoiu 1 know the results 
of havinnr .schools and educatioiinl funds tied to si)ocilic taxes, AVo 
sec that at the State level, 

^fr, Bu.M)K.MAs, Of coui-se, 

(liainnan Pkukin.^, Thank you very unich, 

^rr, Hr.m)kmas, I would like to yield to Mr, Ford, if I may, ^fr. 
Chairman, 

^fr, Fonn. I would like to juPt make another observation. If the 
other panel is here I hope they will tako note of it too. In tryin^r 
to fi^rure out all the tliinirs that have been floated around this country 
and this town about this $10 billion packa<re of the value added tax 
that is froinn: to do nia<rieal thinfrs for the schools, one thiu'r that is 
fairly constant is the assertion that this would be at a cost of $16 
billion. 

Then we started li«rni'in<r what i.s tied into it. For exainple. it is .suir- 
;^roHted that jwrt of the co.st of the $10 billion that would be asked 
of the value added taxes collcctod iu order to relieve ])eo]de from its 
recrressiveiu'ss, would enable them to dodurt from their iuoome tax 
tho amount of money paid in the value added tax or the al)proxinui- 
tion thereof, just as\iow, if yon file a lon«r form you can deduct sales 
ta.x. 

So» some portion of the $10 billion is <roin<r to be paid back, in elTect, 
to the taxp.iyei-s by this tax deduction. It is not .iroin<r to «ro to schools. 

The second factor is. the President has indicated that theiv will 
be relief in tliis i)acka*re for local taxj^ayei-s froiu the present over- 
hui'densonie rate of taxation. That is a c()st that is *roiuir to come out 
of the $16 billion. It is *roin^r to he refunded in soine fashion to local 
taxpavei-s and that is not ^roing to be new dollai-s for you to spend in 
the schools. 

Then the third aspect is a very frank commitment by the adminis- 
tration to the nonpublic schools that thev are *roin^ to have something 
which we are told ])robably will take the form of tax credits, where 
a parent wlio pays tuition for a child to ixo to a nonpublic school will 
be able to claim! on his income tax a*rain, as a credit, some part or 
all of that tuition. That is *roin«r to be a part of the cost of the $16 
billion that is not ixom*i to find its way into your public schools. 

What John, I think, is articulatiu*; is the concern that many of us 
have that we don't detect on your part as advocates for greater su])- 
port for more dollai-s for schools, the kind of anxiety that we feel 
you ou^rht to have at this point for a scheme that is yoiuix to juirjrle 
$16 billion and perhaps end up with little or nothing in the way of 
new revenues for schools. 

If wo simply I'cplace the money you are now ^retting from local 
taxpayei*s with Federal dollai*s, we haven't done anythiu;^ to advance 
the present level of support and, if we take money from a t.axpayer 
with one hand and ^\\\\ it back to him in another, it isn't going to go 
through your schools to «jet to him. 

And it is distressing tnat when we look at the testimony that is 
coming in, nobody six^aking as advocates for greater suppoit for edu- 
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ontion is a(l(lrc««in«r hiin^=clf to the hct that we arc in the initldlc 
of ji .sales cMnii)jn»rM that is ahout to haw odncational Icirislarion 
in this ronntry wntt(»n hy the taxin:: coninnttcc^ in the ron^rn ss in- 
stead of the Education Connnittco. and you fclhnvs ouirht to he as 
concrnicd as we arc. and I am not pickiii'r on you individually. I am 
spcakinirof the hroad .spectrum of professionals who are most directly 
concerned with t\\o rpiality of education in this country and to the 
extent that you can sound the alarm. 
This is the tinu*. It is upon us. 

Mr. iru:scinN(;Kic, AVe certainly appiiviate your reniarlcs and will 
keep thoin in mind. 
Chainnan Thick ixs. Thank you. ;:cntleuu'n. very nnich. 
^Fr. Carl Mcircl is our next witness. 
(Mr. Mo<:crs proparedstateuient follows:) 

I'UKP.MtKI) ST.miMHNT BY Cart. .T. MVAiKU AKL-CfO AMKUK AN I'Kl.liliA HON 

OK Tkaciiku:; 

Mr. (•hainiisui and uienil>ers (»f tlie CMinuiiittec: .My nnnie is Carl J. Afeii;:*'! : 1 iiin 
the I.effi.s|:itivo Diroctor of tlie Aiiicrir.in FrihTjUion of Te;i(li<.r*< :i lutioiisil 
or;rJMii/.atifm niniiated with the AFL-CIO and ((Misi.stini: «»f luoir ihaii 2.",immW) 
chissrnoni teachers. 

VVitli iiie thU morniiiir is Grei: Ilnuudirey, our Assistant Director. 

The Anifricnn Feth-ration of Teaehers is plciised t*» ai:ain hav<' th<' nnp'Tlnaitv 
to apije.il liofore the ('onnnitt(*o in hehalf of im reaMnir F*'dei al snopiirr fiir ele- 
mentary and •scH'findary education. In iirevinns pn*sentnti*nis heftiVc this Coin. 

nutte<\ we iHiinted ont that outdated text I ks were heinir usetl in oven rowded 

classrooms erannneil into anti(inate<l strnetnres too iMM»rIv eMuiupcd t«> "hi'I 
modern day needs. Overworked and nndei|»;ii<l .^^rliofl teai In'rs srm:;::!" to lariiii- 
tain professional diuniitv in cla.ssroonis withont hooks. paiM-r, peneiN and some- 
times without hiackhoard ehalk. 

Many t>f iUvsv teaehers f(»r«et their own iH'rsonal Ihianeial dilllenlties in their 
em>rls to teach hnn;:ry and iMM»rIy ehilhed yonii;:sleis. 

Xo sin^h* fa( ti>r ereat(»a these condition's. They .^iUMnnied from tin* ever-expand- 
ing, ever-.shlftin;r. .school population aecvleraled hy school jdauuini; which often 
hicks ima;:ination and re.sonrc(»fnlne.ss. Ue^ranhess of nnv other muse the 
detii iencles and deterionitiiai are dno to lack of ftuids. Lnelc of funds jire ilw 
essentially : 

1. I*iK»n antifpiated tax structures which phu-ed major education depend, 
ciiey npon local property tax and 

2. Lack of snpplenu'ntary federal funds. 

I am well awnre that recitation of edneational needs nnist .*<onud to the nieui- 
Iws of this eoaunitt*'e like ti hndcen record. However, the facts of the matter arc 
that the financial sitnation.*< have actually deteriiirated. particularly in our lai-'er 
city .sch«M>I sy.KtcMis which enroll ji lar;re iHTCcnta;re of our (denieiitarv and M'c- 
oudary hoys and Rirls. This deterioration is dne nnumR others to : 

1. The rising cost of education and 

2. The declining percentage of federal funds in support of public education 
As n result, many school districts in 1072 must reduce their .school term, curtail 

school services, and increase class size by not hiring or replacing teachers who 
retire or leave the system. Other systems are inaintaliunff a semblance of .<5trnc- 
ture through deficit financing which cannot continue indefinitely. 

Detroit. Cldeagti. Philadelphia, and Xew York schools imss from crii^is to cri.ci^^ 
almost daily, as do the great majority of the IC.OOO school districts throughout 
the nation. 

To alleviate these conditions, the American Federation of Teachers strongly 
supports H.R. 981 introduced by Congressman Carl Perkins. H.R. 981 a bill to 
establish a national program of assistance to the states and is cited as the 
"Nationwide Educational Excellence Act." The goal of this Act Is to as.<5nre an 
average total of .$1.(500 for the education of each child in everv school district in 
the nation. This is the major feature of this legislation. 

By setting a proper expenditure standard of funds for each child. H.R. 981 has 
a trade mark Which differentiates it from any other education bill. 
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The followinR table prepared from fiRures recently released by the V.S. nrpart- 
meiit of Commerce for the calendar year VJIO shows : 



Facts and Figurks 



school-age: population — \n7o 

Age i>-17 — Percentage of total population~20.1 i»ercent. 

Average daily attendance (K-12)— 40,5(»2,(H)0 pupils. 

Total teachers, including librarian and nonsupervisory staff — 2,050,000. 

KXPKXWTLRES — 1070 

Toial $;K470.0(KI.OOO 



Federal 

St-ite " - — - l^'- 

Local IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII II I - -SO. 000. m) 

Average i»er pnpil - ^^'^ 



PROPOSAL 



U.U. 981 i>r(>po.<;il— .?1,000 per year per pnpil. » 

Ue<inireK an increase of— :?2G.OO0,(KK).000/ 

AIT .Vyear program of— $r»,200.0(M).(M)0 per year. 

II.U. 9S1 propo.ses a ten year fnndlng proia"am. However, since we are already 
several years !»ehin(l th(» oiiactnient of this legislation and becnn.se of the great 
nrgeiicy of need, the AFT is i>roposing that the program l)e<'omo a tive .ve:\r pro- 
graai which won Id rc<|nire an additioiml feileml ontlay of sli;:htly more than 
$5 billion per year, in order t(» attain a total federal expenditure of $2(5 liilllon 
per vear in live year.s. It is (Uir eontenti<m. that the Fedeml Government shonld 
and ainst provide at least Vt of the vttat of e4lncation in onr nation. If this were 
done, the foHowing benelits would accrue: 

1. Increa.^ic teacher average salary hy $3,000. 

2. Increa.se the teaching .stuff by 500.000 teachers. 
:\. Increa.se the mnnber of cla.ssmonis by (UHUHX). 

4, lUnlnce class size to an average — 20 pnplls iH»r teacher — actual.' 

5. l*rovide one para-profcssional for every two teachers. 

AVe would also ask tluit Il.U. !).S1 bo anuMided by the insertion of the following 
paragraph : 

"The Conuui.ssioner shall not approve an application by a State for funds 
nmler this act nido.ss there is satisfactory n.ssurance that sucli funds will be allo- 
cated anuHig the local educational agencies within that State aeoirdiag to the 
e(hu'ational need in such a manner that, when achled to the State's basic averge 
l>er pupil expenditure, there will be, to the extent fea.sible, upproximately e(|ual 
socially compen.satory levels in the average per pupil expenditure throughout 
nil areas of the State." 

In our efforts to achieve nationwide edncnticm cxcelhMice. we give spec-inl con- 
sideration to the millions who remain either illiterate or relatively uneducated. 
These nnllions eon.stitutc that portion of onr populaticn which is labeled as "the 
poor and the deprived.** 

The propo.sition is no longer open to challenge that In onr society there exists 
a close association betw(»en inadequate edncjilion and snbs(H|nent poverty and 
deprivation. David SeldeU, President of the API* in a scholarly testimony cn- 
t'.tlcd "Money and the .Marginal Child * has expertly (mt lined the AKT s provi- 
sion. I .should like to enter this statement in the record at this point. 

At every level (hK-al, state and nathaml) the question of tlnancing of educa- 
tional systems iK)ses problems. The Serrano decision in California, enising local 
property taxes, for llnancing binil echinitioaal systeuLs, have been followed by 
similar (U»ci.sions in other areas. If fnlly impKMuente<1. th(» Serrano decision 
means that increasing state and federal funds umst he alhicated to replace the 



»$l.nOO X 40,000,000 = $fi4.000,000.000: 1070 Expenditure— $«1S,000.000.000: Niim\~ 

$2n,ooo.ooo.ooo. 

'Most averages now Include mniiy nontcncher ctiiiiloyccs — llbrarlnns. coansolors. and 
so forth. 
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loss nf liK'jil i)r(»!M»rr.v tax. Aceonlin^rly. \\v will i»f necessity iiiovt' into suuv 
iMliu-ation syst*'iiis. 

Ii iinist he reinemhtTt'tl. h<»\vevfr. lh;it llie Sernun» di^eisitin did not o;itl:i\v 
prnijpriy t:ix. 'I he dceision stated lh:it htciil |»ru|)(-riy tax eonld not provide eijiinl. 
i2e<l edneational o|»iK»rtmiity. Slates, tlierofore, uuist set ii|> systems (»f slarewide 
property taxation and distrilaito tlu» I'inids for odn(*:ition on e(pia!i;;tHl basis so 
that every cliild will have a fair and CHjnal eh a nee ti) receive cpiality edneation. 

At the national level, there have heen Adniini.stnition proiM>sals for "Ueveinie 
Shariiij;" aud "Valnc Added Tax" to supiwrt education. The AFT eannot sn|)- 
|M)ri revenne sharing unless massive new fnnds are provided. 'Ihe folhiwin:: 
resohition on the value added tax pas,>;ed hy Ihe AKT Kxeeutive Oaineil stales 
onr iH>sitiou clearly: 



AFT Opposes V.vi.ik AnnF.o T.\x 

The American Fedenitiou of Teachers. AFl.-CIO. strongly npiMKses Ihe Mxnn 
Aduiinistratii>n's proiM).sed vnlne addtnl tax. We resent Ihe alteiii|it to tie tnhu'a- 
lion ID a regressive, unfair method of taxation which would further advance Ihe 
Nixiui -soak the poor'* philo.sophy. 

The vnlue-acidtHl tax is not a new of taxing— it is merely a dilTerent method of 
colleetiuK u .<;ule.s tax. The harden (»f n value-added tax falls entirely on Ihe con- 
sumer, with all the re;:re.ssive attributes of a sales tax. Moreover, Ihe value- 
adiieil tax would destroy the thin marRln of e<|uity that remains in the Fe<leral 
tax .structure. 

As pro|)o.se(l this tax would single out echuation for special treatment. Rev- 
enue for e(hicaiti(>ii should he raised in the same iimnner that funds arc» raised 
for other social proKram.<5 thru the existinK pro^resyJve Federal tax structure. 
It is inappropriate to hide an unfair tax under the cloak of de.s|K>ratelv needed 
edncationnl fund.^. 

The AFT will oppose any value-added tax pro|)o?<ed In ConKre.ss and will par- 
th'ipaie in the camiMiiKUs nnumtetl against the value-added tax hy the AFI^CK) 
and other se^nuMits of the lahor movement. 

Ai)proveil hy the AFT Kxec'Utive Oumcil. Fehruary 5. 11)72. 

An extremely volatile Issue Is that of school husiiiff. At Ihe AFL-CIO Execii- 
the (*onnell me(>tlng on Fehruary 15 the following statement was Issued: 



STATKXfKNT UY TtlK AFI^CIO KXKCLTIVK COUNCIL ON ScUOOI. BrSIXO 

Bal Harbour, Fla., February 15, 1072 

The AFI^Cro has consistently supporttni l)Oth (luallty education and Inte- 
grated education. We have just as staunchly .Knt>i)orted mass investment t>f fed- 
eral funds to improve 5<ub.staudard .schools. We have fought for legislation to 
achieve open housing as the most elTectlve way to achieve Integrate*! e<lueatlon. 

The AFI^IO Executive Council entegorlcally reiterates these positions and 
adds : 

1. We wholeheartedly support busing of children when It will Improve the 
educational opjiortunltles of the children. 

2. We deplore the actions of those individuals or groups who are creating a 
divisive political Issue out of America's vital need for quality. Integrated 
education. 

3. We will oi>i)ose the Constitutional amendment approach because It will do a 
tlisservire to the quality. Integrated education which we support. 

The AFT supports this provision without reservations. 

In conclusion Mr. Chairman — Without massive federal Input. American edura- 
tlon In the great majority of our school districts face chaos and baukruptey. We 
firmly believe that the Congress must Immediately face up to the dire needs of the 
nation*s schools. 

The proliferation of federal educational funding programs can be merged Into 
H.R. 981 if fully funded. We urge serious consideration for this provision. We 
extend our thank.s to the Chairman and the Committee for the opportunity to 
present our points of view. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL MEGEI, LEGISLATIVE DIEECTOR, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Mr. Mkgkl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. IIavin«r liv^d in ihv Cow- 
«rri».s.snian s district in Illinois for many vear^s and in ilose ])roxiniity 
t(i Mielii<r:ui, I certainly appreciate the tliin<rs we heard heiv fmni all 
these areas so close to niy home. 

I ani just S^iii<j^ to give you a resume. You have my presentation, 
and 1 think a recitation of our needs is probably useless at this time, ex- 
cept that I do \vant to say that in the cities of Detroit, Chica^'o. Phila- 
delphia, and New York, they pass from crisis to crisis almost daily. 

^ew York needs at least $SaO luillion for operating. Chicago has 
had to leduce its staff and its services. They liave got to have some 
money. Cleveland is far behind. 

We are supporting H.R. 981, and this is no reflection on any other 
legishitioii introduced by Congressman Pucinski, Congressman Ford, 
or anyone else. We believetliis is the whole program and the whole bill 
to provide $1,G00 for every boy and girl in the State. 

To do this would require about $5 billion a year for the next 5 or 
G years. We could do that. If we do this, we could increase teachers' 
salaries by $;3,0U0. We could increase the teaching stalf by a half mil- 
lion. We could increase the lunuber of classes by 000,000, and we could 
brhig tlie class size down to -20 pupils, and we could provide a panipro- 
fessional for every two teachers. 

We would ask that an amendment be inserted in ILK, 981: 

The Coiniiiissioner sliaU not jipprovo an nppHcntion by a StJite for funds 
under tJiis act unl(*.ss there is satisfiictory assurance that such funds win be 
iilI(H-nte<l anioiiK the Imal etlucational ajceiicies within thjit State accordin- 
to the eductlonal need in such a manner that, when added to the States basic 
.nv(^ra??e \k^t papn exiwuHture. there wHl be. to the extent feasible, npiiroxhnatcly 
o(|ual sociaHy conu)ensiitory levels in the average per pupil expenditure throuchout 
all areas of the State. 

The proposition is no longer open to challenge. It is time that we 
do something. I waiit to. at this time, also inseit in the iveord the 
fine statement by om- i)resident, David Selden, "Monov and tlie 
Marginal Child.;^ ^ 

M\\ FoKD, Without objection, the prepared statement of Mr. Carl 
Megel will be inserted in the i-ecord pi^ceding the remarks you just 
made: and Avithout any other objection, the document, "Money and 
the Marginal Child," will be inserted in the record at this poilit. 

(Tho document i-eferred to follows:) 

MONKY ANn THK MaiiGIXAL ClIlU) 

(By David Selden) 

The insidious Inlluonce of the laws of economics on edrcatlonal theory jind 
tactics is little understood and seldom ntknowledKed. Yet this relationship is 
fundamental to any discussion of the quality of education. Money docs not 
educate children: teachers and other educational workers do. Spending: money 
on education will not in Itself puiirnntee that children will be eduwited. but it '{» 
tcrtain that t hlldren cannot be educated without It. 

If we accept graduation from hijih school as the minimum definition of what 
constitutes -jui educaticui/* Amerimn sch(»ols, even by their own standards. 
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e<hK*nte only li.ilf the rliildrcn of the nntiuu. Half of thuse who enter first ;:r:i(le 
never make il thrnnKh the t\V(»lfth. Somewhere ahai;; the line they h(H(iuie (Irnji' 
onts. fa Hours, or shouts. The UU*:\ that half our childn^u are uot worth edueat- 
iu;: MH»uis aioustrou.-i aud yel. this is exactly the efl'eet of what wv are uow doiu;:. 
lu rtVeet, our seho(»l systems are h:is(»d upou the coueept of the **uiar;;inal ehihl. " 

Iu eeoiuauics. the uuir^iual product is that whieh is harely worth itrodueiu:;. 
The uiar;;iual ehihl is that ehild who. iu the jud;:uu*ut of our society, is Just 
harely worth the tost of edueatiu;;. 'I'hose who fall helow that Hue — the suh- 
iuar;:iual oues — are rejected or discarded in exactly the sauie way sulanar^'iual 
Itroducts arc thrust out of the luarkctidact* — exc(*|)t that huuiaus uulike >uli* 
uiar^iu.'il autonu>biles. soap, or breakfast fo(>ds. do uot just disappear; they 
hecome a part of our uucuiploymeut welfare, criuie. and riot statistics. 

TluTe are tho.sc who insist that the auu>uut of nuaiey spent on edueatiu;: a 
ehihl has litth' or no hearing; on whether or uot the child learns. This is nou.^euse. 
Tin* elVectivoue.s< of teachiu;: depends on a nnuiher of factors, all or almost all of 
whieh are controlled hy the Inw.s of economic:;. 

Th(»re are difTercnees iu the edueability of children. There arc differences iu 
iuteHigeuce, for instanix». While intelligence te.sts may not he reliahle as line- scale 
meusurcments of the learning potential of a particular child, they never thehsss 
give adiMpinte information about Rross differences in intclligenct*. and these 
differences do affect the edueability of children. Some children are emotionally 
unstable av psychologicnlly haudicapi»ed so that they are unable to function in a 
group setting witlu)ut .special attention being given to them. Hundreds of 
thousaud.s of children are socially aud environmentally Innuhcapped. Even when 
the problem of cultural relevance of curriculum aud nuiterials is properly d(silt 
with so that such children at least understand the refcreuct^ in textbooks nud 
other materials, they Ktill have greater dilficulty in learning than do children 
louiiug from more unieuublc cuvirouuient.^. 

The fact that some children will be able to escape the statistical predictions 
of success and failure which could be uuule for their profile group, does uot alter 
the fact that we are c(mf routed with a massive problem, aud (inly n solution 
which tak( > this into account has any validity. If we are going to reform onr 
educational system .<o that, iu.^lead of (Hlucatiug r>()% of our children, we educate 
or even i)0%. tremendous auu)uut.s of additional money will be ueces^.sary. 
Even considering that the most effective aud elliciont melhods nre n.sod. educat- 
ing another 2o% of our children will re(puro a va.st expan.^ion of educational 
.services, aud it is obvious that the amount of money per ehihl will increase as we 
go down the range of educnbility. That is. the farther we get awav fnnu the 
typical ehild for which our schools are designed, the more it will cost. 

AVe have been educating the ensior-tO'Cdneate nud rejecting the others. The 
easier to-cdncate nre tl:of:o who can adapt to large group routinized instruction. 
Children with siKM'ial learning problems re<|uire extra servire-^smalbgrnup or 
reujedml instrnction, psychological help, medical service. (»r just tender, loving 
care. Such .services are s(pie(^zed out by the economic crunch within which (Uir 
Kehools must operate. 

The liberal nenthnuiite principle of -rhe greatest g*)od for the grentosr num- 
ber* become8 a cruel engine of destruction when nppliefl to a school svstem with 
less than half enough money to do the job nssigned to it. Vnder pre.s-ent con- 
dition.s. n kid who nee<ls twice ns much attention as another will be pu*<hed a^ide 
becnu.se if we educate him. wo are denying an education to two other, easier-to- 
educate children. 

The following nre some ways iu which eeon<»mie factors control what goes on 
iu American schools: 

^'i 'Tolemau Ueport/* the ujo.st important sinirle factor iu 

a child K learning exiKTlenee is hi.s .s(K inl milieu, nuidreu from bm er .^oelo. 
economic grmips. when udxed in seho<»l with middle aud upper middle class 
children, learn better without hnudieapplug the learning of the (»ther umro 
favored children, necnu.se (»f yie .segregated hou.sing pattcTn.s. iMirtlcularlv in the 
northem big cities, the only way .such a social mix enu be achieved is bv busing 
Husins: is expensive. b(»th iu eniatal outlay and operating eost.s. but if .schools .ire 
not integrated, evi^n larger aintnnits of money will be required f(»r e(»mneu.s;itnry 
educati(m progrnm.s. Wc therefore reject as immoral the poliev of the \ixon 
ndnup.isrration wliich would restrict the amount of federal aid funds avnl?a?i?e f<ir 
cin)u»en.satory (^dnentinn programs nud at the same time prohibit use of federal 
funds for busing. 
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2. Short list's uf f mills inevitably fom* lar;;c-Krou|) instnu'titui. Lar^i^r ilassfs 
ran hv taught hy a teacher if the ehihlren in the dass are all (if apiirtixiiiiati'ly 
the same learning; ability. The teacher can then nse mass methuds of instrnetinii. 
The basic effect uf ability irruuiiiiig, however, is tu adaiit the school to the 
learnin;: rate of the child insteail of intensifying the chiurs edui*ational experi- 
ence so that he learns at a faster rate, ('onst^iuently. tlu» children in the sbiwer 
;:runiis si»eml more and niure tini(» learning less anil les.s. The (ipiiosite of ability 
;^'runi)ins is hcteruj;eueons tironpin^. hat unich sumller elas.scs are re<inired to 
teach varied ability groni):*. When children of ;;reatly varying Icarnini; ability arr 
placed in the same clas.s ninch more individual atteutiun from ihe teacher ur 
other educational worker i.s required, ismall chi.^ses inevitably require more 
teachers and other staff— unless the amount of classroom tinie for the ehihl is 
reduced, in which case his learnin;: would a;:ain be handicapped. The more 
favorable the stalliu^j: ratio the more the cost per child. 

:t. in addititHi to the cost factor <IescrilKul above, ability ;:roupiu;r rai.M'S a 
problem of nieial discrimination. Socio(>conomic class is hi;:hly correlatt^d with 
race, and .mucc learnin;; rati'S an* hi.!;hly correlateil with .soci<ieeononiie class, 
ability ;:roupin;: results in se;;reK: tinj; lar^'e nnnd)ers of black and other minority 
children in the .slower learnin;; ;L?roi<p.s. 

i. Stallin;; ratios have a eontroHiu;; effect on the or;;aui;(ation of instruition 
within the .school. In addition to the problem of ability versns hctero;;eneons 
;;roupin;; there arc also nmny other choices of methods and tactics available to 
etlni:ators. Abist of tlu'se clmici'S snch as team teachin;;, differentiated stalhnj:. 
and modular pro;;rannnin;; require more favorable stallin;; ratios. When mon<\v is 
ti^ht there Is no leeway in stall* assi;;nments and the more innovative an<l <Teativc 
approaches to education are ruled out in favor of the "tri(»<l and true*' nu»thods 
of the lutst. 

5. Keononnc factors have a hidden effect on currlcnlnm offerin;;s. particu- 
larly at the .sec(»ndary seluM)l level. When small j;roup instruction is s(pUH.'7.e<l <mr 
of the cnrricnluni .s«ane of the more advanced courses in nmtli. sci<'nre. voca- 
tional and ttrhnieal edueati<Mi. and line arts are ttfl'ered much le.ss often, if :it alb 
For inslanc(». analytical Kt^"nu'try may b<» off red only once <»very other year in- 
stead of every year. If a student cannoi lii the cour.se into his pro;;ram in tin* 
year it Is olVemi. he is jnst <tui of luck. 

(>. The quantity and (pmlity of instructional materials and equipment is 
restricted when the snpi>ly of nn)ney i.<; restricted. For instance, at tlu» later 
elementary and intermedia t(» levels, eomputer-assi.sted instruct i<ni has proved 
particularly useful for remedial teachin;;. Itnt conqjulers are exp<*nsiv<». (Miildren 
eanni>t receive the benclUs of such instrnction if the.schotd district <lot»s not have 
Ihe nmuey to bay or rent the nia(*hines. 

T. School .sy.stcms which have favorable salary scIukIuIcs. friuRc benefits, and 
wi»rkin« conditions can be uxoro selwtive in teacher hiriuK and can have Rrcatcr 
tlexibility in the choic** of method.^;, techniiines, programs and strnctun»s. d'ootl 
teacher.s can make otherwise ineffectiv(» teaehin.t; .strategies suce<»ssrul. whih* 
poor teachers are apt to be less productive even though they nmy b<» ;;oiii;; 
thnaiKh the correct motions in a favorabh* .setting. Acknowledging that there iw 
differences In tlu» effectiveness of teachers does not jn.stify the so-ealh*<l merit 
pay .schemes, however. Even a.ssnniing that we could agree on the <legree <if 
t»lVectiveness of tme teacher as compared with an<»ther. paying them <lift*en«ntly 
would not do anything to change their relative productivity, but being able to 
hire better qnalllied and more pronusing t(»achers in the lirst placi* is a diff<'n»nt 
matter. Tho.<e .seho(d .sy.<;tenis who can attnict nnire effective t<»acher:i will in* 
evitably be more productive*— <|Uantitatively and qiviHtatively. Their stu(h»nts 
will releive better e<lncational service an a direct result ut the money spent by 
Ihe district on its schools. 

It is totally irresponsible to say that until we can i\\n\ a way to e<lncate 
children more effectively and cheaply, no more namey can be .<pent on e<luea- 
tion. No one denies that we need more research in education. N(» one can <b»ny 
that children sh<nild be educated in the niont (»lTectiV(» ami ellicient way po.ssible, 
but until wo Had more etiicient and effective ways to do the job we have 
nu»ral re.spcaisibility to give onr .schools the money neces.s:iry to e<lucate t hildrcn 
on the ba.<is of what we now know. 

We now turn to the question of where the nnmey is to ccane from and how it is 
to bi» tran.shite<l into e<lncational services and how thoso services are to be 
distributed. 
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In talking uhout iiuprovin^ the liimiicin;: of eilucation. one must make the 
basic ussutuption that a nnicli greater percentnjre (if i»ur f;n>ss national iiiconu- 
must lie (levoteil to this purpose. As a nuitter (»f fact, the I'nited States rank^ 
very low niuoiu; the develoiKHl nations of the worhl in the iH»rcentaKe of national 
income given to education. 

In 1070 the Vniteil States spent sli;:htly under G^l of aj?sre'^Mte inc<»ine for 
elementary and .st»condary .school education. Kngland sihmU and the percent- 
ajre of income si»ent by other countries varied upward. It Wimld not lie at all 
unrea.'^onahle for the I'nited States to siK»nd 10% of its ^ross national incoaie for 
the education of the yonnj;. This \\o\iU\ increase the total amount spent for 
elementary and secondary sch<»ol edu»iti(»n to lO^c of $7'jr» billion, or $7i>.n 
billion, using 11^70 lijnires. In that year the United States actually speat i^AiiA 
billion for elementary and ."^cH-ondary (*ducation. both public and private. \vi!li 
the Kederal government cmitributing approxinmtely H% of that total: about nI 
billi<»n. 

In other word.s. in order to make even this modest additional conuiiitment. 
$3;> billion per year more would have to be produced from simiewlieie. The 
(iU(*sti<ai is : where? 

In addition Ut raising enough money to provide intensive* education for the 
(hildren wh<i need it most, a fair and ecpiitahle cnluciitional support program 
must require an e^iul table contribution fnnn all taxpayers. 

Our basic idea.s were contained in the .National Kxcellence in Kdncatiou Act 
iutro(hicx*d in the Senate two years ago. sponsorcnl by many members <it' this 
eonunittee. Our phiu will be amended in the light of the Serrano decision which 
outlaws locally levied property laxes ftn* inlucation. and we will ask the sponsors 
to reintroduce it in the next session of Congress. The plan, as amended, would 
have the following basic elements : 

1. The average per-pupil cost of education, utilizing proi>er stalling ratio*:, 
would be pegged at $1,000 a year. 

2. This amount would he achieved by a c(nubination of Finleral aid and 
state tax elTort. since the locally levied property tax is n*> longer a reliable source 
of incmne. 

3. Kach state would eMahlish a .state educational fund. We nnike the f<dlo\ving 
suggestions for rnising the state share of this fund : 

(tt) Kach state would levy a 20'Unll proi>erty tax based on state property as- 
sessing procedures auditetl by an agency to be set up within the U.S. Treasury 
Dejmrtuient. 

(b) States would he i)ermltted to levy an eilucation surtax on the Federal 
inc<nae tax. The surtax would be paid to the Treasury Departnu»nt by the tax- 
payer along with his U.S. income tax bill, llie Treasury Department vould then 
refuml such revenue to the state eilnentional fund. 

{vh Kach state would he retpiired to raise from sources other than theliO«mill 
property tax a mlninnnn nihlitlonal aiu<amt which would vary with the .states 
taxaldtMVealtli and inconu'. 

4. Federal aid would be distributed to the states so as to nuike up the dllTer- 
ence hetwet»n the nun units raised by state effort and .'?1.0(M) per child. 

5. States would be reijulred to pre.'^ent tu the United States Offiee of Kdnca- 
tiun a plan for distrlhution of educational funds to local districts In acconhmce 
with the educationnl need of the district. Kducational mvd wtndd he determined 
by means of a soci(dogi(*:il Index which wtndd tnkp into aceount sueh factors as 
l>i'r capita inc(nue, student moblllt.v, student Involvement in ctmrt pnKmlings. 
and other factors. 

(J. I-«ocal districts would he recpilred to certify acceptable plans to tlieir state 
agencies, with copies to the United States Ollice of Kdnaitlon. describing pro- 
grams for intensive education for lmrd to>eduoate children. 

7. \Ai:'i\\ districts would he rwpiired to comply with Federal laws and court 
decis-ions relating to integration and civil rights. 

In .snnunary. wo have trleo to show here (1) that the quality of education Is 
directly related to the funds devoted to education; (2) differences in the educa- 
hillty of children nnist be taken Into amamt in any system of nlncation. so that 
those with the greatest nee<l ro<*eive the most intensive .service; (3) equalization 
of exiH'Hditures between states should he aceomplishe<l through a ooniblnntlon 
of required statewide tax effort and Federal aid ; an (4) funds nnist be distrib- 
uted within states in accordance with educational need. 
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yU\ Mkckl. TlKUik yon very nnuh. ^Ir, diainnan. 1 hnvc \vith mo 
L(»onarcl Ilinnphrcy, who is onr assistant din'ctor and lias *ri^"^ inr 
a lot of holp, will 1)0 Iumv if yon haw any qnostions. 

I want to speak lioi o of tlio Sernmo ilrrisitni in (\ili fornia. What is 
happcninir and what linsn't Ixvn said Iumv is tlu* only laxos in tho 
niMirhhoHiood that can bo voted on aiv school taxes. That is w!iy we 
have ceilinirs. 

The point that has not bec^n made is that the Sf^mmo decision did 
not ontlaw the property tax. Therefore, the State le,i:i,slatnre ran pro- 
vide for properly ta\(*s and provide funds. 

The mison the Srrn//io derision was made*, and it was thonirht of 
as nnecpiah is exaetly what we have been snyin«jr for so many yeai's: 
a local ronnnnnity rannot linanre e(hir:iti(ai on a property tax level 
and needs State and Federal I'nnds, Hnt iliose liav(» not be(»n eomin«r. 

Therefore, thoy did dev(dop an iMU(|iial distribution of State funds 
for ed neat ion. In the wealthier districts they had nion(\v. In the poor 
districts they didn't, Hnt the State and Federal jrovernnients should 
have supplied that money and there would never have been a need lor a 
Sernmo d(»cision. 

A minnte a«ro you talked about the value-added tax. Conirressman 
Hradenias mentioned the value-added tax n»solution which we wrote 
about on Kebrnary 5. You will find that text on pnjre J) of my state- 
ment, I am not ^oin«r to read it, but it does <rive onr ])osition dearly 
tliat we are opposed to the value added tax as an unfair or unjtiHt 
•rloriHed saK^s tax which places the emphasis on the poor and the eon- 
snmer and also sin<rles out education as a special a^(»ncy thron<rh 
which fnnds can be niised. 

This was also said a minute ago, but we have all that in our res(dn- 
tion. Then again, there is a volatile issue on bjisinir, have had, in 
the last couple of yeai*s, a lot of things, all issues that cloud the issue 
and prevent people from suppoiting Auuls for education in the manner 
they should. 

The oxecntive council of the AKIj-CIO issued a statement on busing 
which clearly states their position. It is found on page 10 of my report. 

Mr, Clmirmnn, T won't take any more time, I w:int to say, though, 
that American education in the great majority of our s(du)ol districts 
faces chaos and bankruptcy unless we get nuissive input of fnnds 
from the Federal Government, Pi-olifenition of Federal educationally 
funded prognnns can be mer«red into ILR, 981 if fully fund<»d, 

We urge serious considenition for this provision. Our thanks to 
Chairman Perkins and our thanks to you, Congressnmn Ford, and 
the ivst of the menibei*s of the committee, 

Mr, FoiH), I am very happy to see you have Mr, liumphre.y with you. 
We have had the pleasure of having him visit several times and meet 
with us when we had common hiteR»sls, 

Of coui*se, I am disappointed yon di(hrt come here with a ringing 
endoi-sement of my bill because pride of authorship indicates to me 
that it is ohviously the best of all that have been suggested. 

Rut really, what we are hoping for is to get a consensus developed 
behind the idea that the time is now for massive Fedenil assistance 
and that it should be general in its scope. One concern I have with 
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yoni* npproncli is the stntcincnt at tlu» lK)ttom of pa^ro 7 where von 
discuss tho impact of the Serrano decision and conclude with the scfi- 
tence. ''Accord! n;rly, wo will of necessity move into State education 
systems." 

I fervent ly hope that yon \\\v wmn^r, hnt I discnssed it with lawyers 
who participated, I nii^rlit incidentally indicate to you that we have a 
number of the California lawyer^ cominir before the conuuittee. T be- 
lieve next Monday, Vou mi^rlit lind their discussion and discom-se <m 
what Serrano did or diibTt do interest iu;r, 

l^ut I ilou't understauil that it would re<piire of any State adminis- 
tration mendy that there be a distribution scheme that would separate 
the collection of taxes fmm the present system that says they uuist be 
distributed whoi-o collected and put them into a system that says thoy 
will be distributed on the basis of the relative needs of children Tor 
education rather than their status as resid(»nts, 

Mr, Mkgkl, We have no disa^rreement with that, T think that mv 
statement savs. in the previous sentence,'* If fuKv implemeuted." Htlil* 
Srrrtmo decision were fully implemented tlu»n we would ^o ahead ♦^o 
State educational assistance, hut yon are correct in what you hav(» 
stated and this is a possibility. 

Mr. F(iKi>, For any «reueral aid pro^rram to work, it has to have at 
least two fmuhuuentui virtues aiul one of thf»ju is that it has to be 
simple and workable and. from my own bias, it should eliuiinate anv 
bureaucratic discretion with respect to v.ho *rets the money. 

School people also know the instant I hat Couirress has appropriated 
the fuuds pn^cisely how many dollars tliat means for their iudivi(lual 
districts, whether it is county. State or local, depending: on patterns in 
the various partsof (he C(umtry. 

AVe have discovered that in those pro^rrams su(»h as Impact Aid. for 
extuuplc. wh(»re the moment the appropriation is adopted, th.* indi- 
vidual school districts that qualify for tlmt assistance can nnitlie- 
matically compute their share and beirin ii:uuediately nudcin^r specific 
plans that they have a irreat deal moi-o opportunity for eflieiently usin«r 
the fuuds. 

They /ret first shot at teachei*s. for example, if that is what the funds 
ivpivsent, 

Mr, Megel. fe>ometime.s it is diflicult in local teachei-s unions to al- 
ways /ret those — We can ^et the allocation l)nt to know exactly what 
the school board is «;oing to do with it, we can't always know for sure, 

Mr. FouD. But that is the only Federal program where you know 
what the allocation is as soon as Congress acts. 

Mr. Mkoei.. That Is right. 

Mr. Ford. In title I you have only a rough idea. The only reason you 
have some idea in i-ecent years is that we end up appropriating the 
same amount as we did before and presumably it is going to go in the 
same directions. But if we were to add money to title I there would be 
a great gap between the time that Congress acts a?id the time the indi- 
vidual school districts would know how much of it they weit? going 
to get. 

That is because it has to go through the State capitol. It goes 
tlu-ongh two layers of bureaucracy where decisions are nmde that 
affect "distribution. The State affects the dollar distribution becau.se of 
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the rules it sets up for distrihiition wiHiiu the eonutiej=. Then wIumi you 
*:ot WW to the grant |)n){rrams you have uo idea wimt Federal fiiiuls 
mean. 

Mr. Mi:r,KU Von are right. That i.s why wo want to insert the anii'iul- 
nn»nt I read to yon on r>. hc^cause that takisraroof it. The States 
UMist therefon* nuiko suit? that there is equal distrihution aceonliu^r f<> 
need. That is our need forniuhi, and that is ahsolutoly necessary. Ux 
the way, what you uieutiouod does happen. 

Mr. FoiH). Kxeopt that every State capitol has an annual or semi- 
annual battle over what they call vari(a»s dedurtihh* nnlla^e fornnilas 
or whatever they capitalize their State distrihution of funds to be, and 
school people are conditioned to just make their pil^irinui^o on tin* 
capitol every year and li^ht the very spcrial iutei^esls of one type of 
district V(M*sns another: urhan versus suburban and s») on. 

Every year they through this as a n\£rular exercise. 1 know of no 
State \vhoreit isn't neeessary for school people to visit tln»ir leirislalure 
nn that kind of a re»rular basis to assure (he best (hey can ^ret in terms 
of their treatment. 

Kor that »*eason, I detect amon^ school administrators acro.^s (he 
country, a ^nrat d(»al of .suspicion toward plans that h»t the State dis- 
tribute ad(li(iona1 funds as distin():nished from plans that distribute 
funds to the most l(K*al school nnancin<r unit. 

Mr. Mkgkl. AKT has always ^vorkod categorically in ivlati(ju to (hit 
grants. 

Mr. Koni). What 1 am suggesting is that at this j)oint you are getting 
into the middle of a cbis.sic political conflict tliat is going to have rf> he 
resolved before wc pass a general aid bill, and that is the conflict bc»- 
tween the Governoi'S and State legislatoj's who want us to send the 
nu)in\v as the l*n»sidei!(*s rcvcinn' slnu'ing bill does to (he State capilol 
and let them pass it out, or the position taken by the National School 
Hoards Association, the Aniorican Association of Sohocd Adnunistra- 
tors and those who are at the niore local level that they would like the 
formula to distribute the monej* directly to them without the interven- 
tion of the State capit(d. 

At some .stage, as w(» have bad to on every single program, wv will 
have to decide who is going to ha ve clout. So far, it lias been a staudod'. 
In some programs we have l)vpas.«ed the S(a(e ca])i(ol and in sonn* pro- 
grants, political pressure has been so great that wecoiddn't. 

I would snggc^.^t (0 vou that yon take a look at our experience with 
protrrains that weiv blocked together by the (Jreen amendment a few 
years ago and (nrned over to the States and you will notice strange* 
diintrs, that ever since (hey weiv blocked (ogether at (he insistauce of 
the party of the President, his Imdget has suggested zero dollars or 
vast reductions in the anicnuit of money to siipport thoS(» programs as 
soon as (hey wen» turned over to the State. 

He has come up with three consistent budgets now that form main 
portions of the former programs as suggested at xero dolhu^s. This year, 
at least, he came u]) witli a little bit of moiu'y. 

AVhat hap])eus if we throw money into the pot in that fashion^ I 
just iio])e that in your attempt to strengthen Mr. Perkins* apj)n»ach 
vou are not (»!i(lorsinir oiu' side or annthei* in Hiat conlIic( lM»tween lo<*al 
.^diool dis(ric(s and S(ate capitols. 
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Mr, IlrMriiKiiY. AVc iuvut emloi-sin;: (.itlu>r sicK\ but tako the oxnin- 
of a hill that \vc wore vory nnich intumstod in aiul siippoilcd and 
Jiad <rivat hopes for and soo what happened to that hill as if hvcanio 
ndinmLSlLMvd on fhe State level, one need look really at the Knier^renev 
hniploynient Act niul find out fhr tviies of nianipulalions (harwere 
en;ra«.'ed ni on State levels. 

The intent of the (\)n;:ress was frnslrrted essentially hv the wav 
the (rnidehnes were drawn np hy (he Laho/ DepartnuMit an'd (eaehers 
who were speeifieally included hi this hill to be elitrible for jobs were. 
m uumy eases, coni])letely i«:noml and were i;rnored in nianv eases 
snnply because tliey didn't have nuisele on the State level to nu)ve in 
nnd«rrab a share, if tbe money were so distributed, 

We, in ^ronerab o|)|)o^c State projrranis as such. AVe did when the 
( oini)rehensno rbild Developnjent bill came out and that (piesfion 
was raised. AVe kind of favor synipathefiea II v (hose pro;rrnnis that 
wdl ;rof the money with snilicienf sifejruards to jbe level where Ihev 
can he used most eflieiently. 

Therefore, we have opposed (he Presidents revenue sharin«r pm- 
prani for education and his troneral revenue sbarin«r projrraui sinipiv 
becansewe feel the needs would not l)esafepruarded under this concept 

Mr. l^oRD. I tlinnk you very much for that clarification because that 
IS the position those of us who have had the pleasure of workiiu' with 
the American Federation of Teaehei*s for a ^^ood many years would 
expect you would be tnkinjr because it i*eflects a crreat deal of enli<diten- 
nient. I happen to a«;ree with it, so that makes it even better. ^ 

I am pleased also to see tbat yon do come here as advocates of *rivater 
support for Federal aid to education and, at tbe same time, make very 
clear vour position in opposition to the value added tax which manv 
of us believe is a smokescreen to do a lot of thinm other than supnort 
schools. ' ' 

It could be the p-eatest i)olitical trinuuick in the world. It is intended 
to he a lot of tbin.irs to a lot of people and after it ;roes into elVect 
and after the November elections are over I am afraid s<'hool people 
will wake up and discover that they still areirt jjoini; to haveenoindi 
money to fiinsb out tlie school year. 

I think that we are in daii'rer of havin^r education used as the 
front for a massive tax redistribution procrram that has/rreat political 
attraction. Lven the neople that are poinor to pay the most under this 
somehow are strangely attracted (o it in preference to the irraduated 
iiicoiiie tax. 

Mr. Meoel. a hidden tax. They doii-t see it. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think it is also important to put into the ivcord at 
this point— my figures may be slightly incorrect, but the President was 
talkmir about a loan or a tax deduction for (hosv moneys paid in value 
added taxes. ^Ir. Bradenms mentioned it earlier. If you do this you ai*e, 
m lact, taking money out of the genend revenues. 

The average consumer, I think, would pay between $150 and $-^00 
each year under the value added s>-stein, somewhere in that area and 
if one IS allowed to deduct that. $100 in tax deduction equals about $1 
billion or possibly $1.5 billion fmm the general revenues 

Each individual tax deduction of $100 is tbe equivalent of $1.5 bib 
lion of loss to the general revenues. 



Mr, Ford. As a matter of fact, wIkmi we attoniptcd to incroa^jo the 
pei^onal exemption we were told by the Ways and Means ( ommittce 
that it costs almost $2 bill ion for each $100 of iuoroased personal ex- 
emption, so $1.5 billion is not too far out of Hue, there wo I uot 
be a correlation between the number of people and the payment of 
this type of tax. 

Mr. Meeds of Washinfj^ton. 

Mr. Mekds. Thank you, Mr. Chainnan. I am sorry I was late. Mr. 
Me^'el, and didn't get to hear your testimony. I would jnst add that it 
seems to me it would at least double the inequity if there were a deduc- 
tion from the income tax of value added taxes paid. 'J'lie pe()i)le wlu) 
pay the most woidd get the most back, which woidd furtlier deplete 
that source which is, in effect, pmhahly, thou*rh none of us like it, the 
faii-est method of taxation. 

Mr. Mi-GFU That is ri^rht. 

Mr. FoKi). Thank you very nnich, and fhauk you on behalf of (he 
couuuittee for the constant and a'rtri'c.ssive support that ym and your 
or^ranization have jriven to the efforts of this couunittce in passiu^raud 
funding educational legislation for /uauy, many yeai-s. 

Mr. MiKJKi.. We want to thank the ('(aumittee/ 

Mr. Ford. At this pointy I would like to insert in the record thestate- 
inent of (Maude Purvis, president of the Kentucky Education 
Assocnifion, 

The committee is adjourned. 

Statement av Ci^ude Purvis. President. Kentucky Education Association, 

Louisville. Ky. 

Kateemcd Committee members, might I sny that we in Kciituckv are very promi 
of yoar CImlrmnn and our Congressman. Mr. Carl Perkins, for his cxceUcnt work 
on behnif of the school children In our state and across the country. I am deei)iy 
grntefal for his invitation to appear here today on behalf of the thirty thoasami 
members of the Kentucky Education Association and to prcsont some views on 
the oiwration of federal support programs for elementary and secoudary educa- 
tion and the fature direction of federal supiwrt. 

Because I am not specificaliy famlUar with these programs as tliey are car- 
rentiy oiwrated and since a hearing under the auspices of this Conunittee was 
held in Lexington. Kentucky, on January 14. at which time Kentucky Deiwirt- 
ment of Kducation and local school district officials testified at length. ; would 
prefer not to elaborate much on the current oi)eration of the program, exceiit to 
say that: 

1. School officials and personnel in Kentucky seem to be quite pleased with the 
strengthened and expanded services which are made iwsslble by these programs. 
Those I have heard praised most often have been the compensatory, vocational, 
and impacted aid programs. 

2. I have not heard a single school official say that the children In his district 
would Ik' better oft without the federal support programs, or even as well off. 
On the etaitrary. there apiiears to he a heavy reliance on providing edaentl^mal 
programs fiMlerally supiwrted which districts had previously been unable to offer. 

X The prhuary complaint seems to have l>een that fan<Ilng of the programs lias 
lagged far behind the authorization and that final amounts have been calculated 
late and teiul '.o frustrate planning and Implementation, and the Insafficieat level 
of federal funding generally. 

With your indulgence. I would like to address the remainder of niy remarks to 
what we believe needs to he the future direction of federal support of elementary 
and secondary education. 

We support the continuation of existing federally funded specific or cntegorl- 
eal programs because at least at the present time they give greater assurance of 
delivery of services to children having the most s<»vere educational needs and 
relief to districts having high concentrations of federal residents and work. We 
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strongly iir;:r tluit pivsoiilly mil lior!y.<Ml |iro;;niins lilvrii siillirioni iM'iin.nn nry 
so thnt school omHjilsonn plsui witlj >:n»:it<»r nssnnuiriMUMl tljjit tlio nuthorlzntioii 
!»(» fully fniKlril so tlint siKville iumnIs of x\u> clilMrcn tlu'v arc dcsl^rnod to nuM^t ran 
Im» iih't. 

AVr uw* fnll funding of tlnvsr niiMioriy.(Hl pro;;iain.s for two otljtT inifMirtiint 
reasons : 

1. In i\ nsil si'iisr. tlu»lr .inlhoriy.ntlon n^prrsfnls n inoinlsc ;it the fcdcnH l« v<»l 
to provi«h» li.Hlly iirnliMl pro;:r3iiiis to rliMdnMi it is liilirrly fnistnitinK wIhmj 
tli(> promise is not fiilllllcd liy fniidin^' : :ind 

L'. Tln» «on('i;il piililic sirnis to lonrn nion» oftiMi tlnoiiulj llu* niodin of :t sn!»- 
stnntinlly Idiilior nnthori/.cition for odnmliou pro^jrjims tlcni IIh» ;H'tii:i! h'wl of 
funding, lonvin:; tlio ndstnl;on ini|)r(>ssion tlint nnicli iiion> is Indnt; oxpondrd 
tli.Mi notinilly is. 

Additionnlly. \v(» jiro tirndy <»onvin<(»(l tlint tin* ('on.trrrs< and l*n»sid<»nt slii»nld 
tnl%(» strps to providt* from tin* frdiM':il l<*v<d npproNinintrly onr fourtli to on<* tliird 
of tli(» total rosi of ricnicntnry and secondary (*dnr:ition. InrrcasinKly. tlic f*«(lcral 
^ovrrnniont lias r(*(*o?niz(*d tlic ini|iortaiiro of <>diiralioii:d opportunities for all 
of our <*iti/.i*ns, and has i^xpiiiidiMl its rolo in that ro;;;ard. 1( is past tinn*. nt tin* 
f<Mh*ral h»v«»l. thai \vi» n'co^'ni/.r hy li<<:il art and d<'(Ml that the Inton'st and sr- 
onrity of our s<K*i(>ty r(N|nin* an t<nli^ht(*n(Ml and \vr11odii<*al<»<l < ili/.i>nry and that 
th(» f«Mh»ral ^ovoriniiriit must pay its sliaro nf tho inisI of ndcrpiato sclirol 
projrnuns. 

As riti7.«»ns in an.v part of tin* country and from any so^aioiit of so^ioty. \v<» 
nln»:idy pay hy way of fodoral taxos luul fodoral oxpoiiditun'S for tho inaldlity 
an<I/or failiiro of stal(*s to pnivido ntlonnatr (Mhicatiou proLTanis. llrttor tliat a 
Mil)stantial portion of tho rost Ix* provid(Ml from tlx* fiMloral lovol In tho first 
plai-o and inniiitoly ht»ttor for tho indlvldunl rodpiont of a sound oduontion niadi* 
pos.'^ililo liv si;:nith*ant foOornl partit lpatlon. Anothor important roason that th(> 
(*nn::ross ami I'rosiiioat shotdd tako stops to pn)vi«lo a)>proNiiiiatrly on(» fourth 
to oiii» thini from tho ftMh»ral h*v(>l for tho total cost of oducntioii is that tlx* low 
hKMiiiio stntos such as K(»ntn(ky simply (hi not liav(» tlu* rosmircos to pay f<»r 
tli(* 1in<l of school programs onr youtli nood if thoy arc to sn<*<rssfiilly contpoto 
with tho youth of hlirhor iiHomo states. For years. Kt^nlurky has Ih'oii near tin* 
bottom anion:: statt»s in tin* aiiHMint of money sr:«'a*^ for sriiool programs ptM* ehild 
and in the nmst re<!(»iit years, wo liiivo dropp(*(l < ;<> ■(- r to tin* Uittoin. 

II is triio that Ivoutucky (*onhl (hi .^ionu* nmro hasiMl on ournldlity as related to 
income. To that oxt(»nt, it r(»pro.«<eiits ^nir faiinn*. ISut to a snhstantial iloirroe, onr 
low h»vol of oxpenditiiro pi»r cliihl ndlocts a hick (»f resoiirci»s within tho state. 
To that (>xtent. it represents onr iiiahillty and conceivahly tin* ahst»neo of a 
siunilicant f(Mleral m»ii(»ral support pnttrram. 

Uecently, tho IiI^Imt courts of two slates have i:lv(»n ridings which some 
interpr(»t as at U»nst a Rovero frown on tin* wide dis(»tpial{/ation of resources 
liohind (Mluoatiou programs within the stat(»s. AVi* snhiiiit that tiKTe i< also a 
with' disennalixatloii of resources anion;; tho states and that tho iirovisloa of a 
Inrire share of tho hasic cost of oh^nnMitarv and s(»rninhiry education ta-o^rams 
Ihnr w(udd sonnOiow 1)o dlstrihutod In a manner that tool; into arcount tin* aidlity 
lovol of the states w<a)l<l t(»nd to corr(»ct this diseipiali/.ation. AVe would snsr^'ost 
that procautions ho taken so that states would not hmIuco their own levels of 
5.ui>nort as the f(»d(»ral support level incroaso<l. 

AVo wouhl strontrly ea<Hmrat;e that fCMleral support pnt'rrams he chaiinohMl 
tlirouLdi <»xistinir stati* oducatltui dopartinents ar a;:onci(!.<. This would assure a 
more (>fTo<>tivo ami efliclont planninir nnd coordinatiui; of (*dn(>ation proL^rams. 
both at the state lovol and at tho pfdnt where i»rvicos are delivered to chiMrea. 

Air.oin. riininnan lN»rkins, tho IContucky Kducation Association apprec!:;tes 
your invitation and this opportunity. You oan h<» sure you have our continued sup- 
port in the Hno ofTort yon are making. 

(Wlu»»onpon,nf 2:50 p.m. the (^oijunitto? adjonrnod.) 




(T\w follo\vin<r Ktat(M!icMts :uul lott(M\s wore s\iI)i))itto(l for the 
iword :) 

Congress of tiik I Mtki) Status. 

I1(M «K OK UKI»UrsK.\T.\TIVKS% 

IlfMI. (*AKI, PkKKI.NS, 

rhftiritfftti. lluuHv Ctunuiilttr ftn t'*htrt(litni ttnti l,*tUnt\ Ihm^i' of Ht fin .'*t nlul h r.s, 
\\'ft.'*il hlfftnil, />.<', 

Dkaii C(>M,KA{;tTK: I jim cncldsiiif: i\ vti]iy of u IcltiT tlmt 1 linw mchcd frnm 
oiH* (»f my constifiionts. Mr. lloliart Jones w ho is Asslsliint Si ; prlnliMiiloiii of 
tlio (fiitliric Public SHmols in Ciitlirii', Okliilnmin. I tlinii^Mit ' you wmild lie 
iiitt'r(»stc'(l in tUv snrvcy tlint he nnido of his school. I wonid npprcchuc nny 
i-oiisi Icrntion yon nil^'ht jrivc tliis nuUtcr. 
Sincerely, 

Happy Camp. 
Mvmhrr of ro*///rr.vx. 

Knolnsnro. 

GrTiiRiF IMMii.ic Schools. 
Oiithric, OA///.. Morrli >. Hn *. 

Cnnj;rcssninn Happy Camp» 
/,ft}iffirorfh llfntsf Office HuiMbvj, 
)Vfis<hhtf;to», /).C. 

Snt; I nni w riting yon nt the sn^Kostion of Mr. Bill Mnycr of (Sajrc* ni<lnhnni;i. 
who wns in my oflUc t(Ml;iy (H.^^cussln;: snmo prohlcuis \vc nii^'lit h:ivc with 
fcih'nil prnsrams in Ofhimtinii. 

There are two prohlenis in refrard to Title I. K.S.K.A. thai I feel need -'»nie 
attention. The first prohloni deals with identifying of eli^'lhle stndeuts. nsin;; 
the incomo of parents ns the eritorla. Section 1,11 nnder dennltioas read " 'T.o\v 
Incoaiofaetnr' means ninuher of children nf families oarniuK .S2.n00.0() or less, 
accordlnjr tn the 1000 census." I helicve that the $LMm00 (ignre Is unit h too 
h,\\\ As an example, we ran n survey of nnr schools (.see nttnchuieut) aud found 
that Ihere are a total of ins stndeuts in jn'ndes K-V2 who.*ie parents' incouu* is 
hetween J?2.0()0.00 and $.^000.00 (ki»i» column 4 of attaelnueut). I helicve these 
students .v:honld also 1m» elif^ihlo Title I students. 

The sec(UMl prohlem rewmls the estahlislunent of a parent rouuill Section li.Kl 
of "Klifcihle Applicants". Thi.s section states that parents of ri.ilureu to he 
served in the Title I project sihall constitute the majority of The iiuMuhers of sn< h 
council. This council is to help in the phinnintr. implementation, and evaluation 
of the project. Seems to me. this is an illn;;ical re(|Uiremcnt. The purpose of 
Title T. as I see it. is to help student.^; hreak the cycle thromrh educatlou and 
raise themselvcvS' ah(»ve a poverty level when they hwome adults. Otiidelines 
siK»cifi(Ml ahove makes it po.s.sihle for low income iH»ople t{> control (U* re( ounuend 
to the schools how this money is to J)e n.sed to educate their children, it seems to 
me this would defeat the purpose (»f the whole pro'^rani. The pareuts are not .-ihle 
to raise themselves from this poverty level, hut can now tell us how to use till*; 
juoney fop a profrram to toieflt their child. 

Silly, i.sn't it? 

AVe appreciated very much the visit by Mr, Moyer and the opportunilv to 
express ourselves to him and yon about the al>ove problems hein^' fa(ed bv all 
sch(»ols when dealing with the federally controlled programs of educatlou. 
Respectfully yours, 

TToiiAKT L. ,7o.vf!p. 
AsJitstfiiit SHitrnittntflrnf. 
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TITU I -SURVEY 



K 1 4 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 

Col.LReceiveaidlromweltare 38 39 4S 49 32 41 38 SO 3S 39 37 34 18 

Col.lhNoaidreceived.incomelessthanK.OOO. 9 12 9 12 16 11 13 13 13 10 14 16 12 

Col. Ill :ToUimie I students in cols. I and 1 1 47 b\ 57 M 48 52 M 63 48 49 i>l M 30 

Col. IV: No aid received, income $2,000 to 

53.000 6 12 12 15 16 12 16 8 25 12 7 tt 6 

Col.V:Noaidreceived.incomeoverS4.000 98 148 176 148 16S 157 154 181 160 183 178 164 147 

ToUKcols-III.IV.andV) 7151^211 245 224 229~l21 221 252 244^136 22^8^ 



Note: Total icol. Ill): 658 students identified s title I students. 



RiTSKKi.i.vii.i.K City Scikkh.s. 
UuHftvllrillv, Alu., Marvh J J, Jim. 

IIoM. (\\KI. 1). TKltKINS, 

ChainmiH. Comniiiirv on J-Jtluvation ami lMh*u\ Ilounv of JUprvm nfatins, Uay- 
hum JJonttc (iffit'c Itnihliutj, WtLHlt 'mtjton, J).C. 

l)n.\n CoNcJiiKrJKy'.-:*: I'KUKiN.s: Yf.stonlay I wrote to you rt»;;ardinK our ncod 
for ail iiuwiscd appropriation la tli(» Kloinentary Socondaiy Kducatloa Act. 
I ki'pt aiy l«»ttcr l>rlcf l)i*cau.sc I MX that yoti wvrv lolloctluK sikh HIc infonaathai 
and that I .should .stick to the (incstlon a.sked. 

1 appn^cliitc the lino support that .vt)n, Oaigrcsswomnn Green, our own <*on' 
ijre.^saien, and the other nieinhers of your coaanlttiH* have Riven tho.sc of us In 
education. Federal funds for eduention nbsidntely essential, and I am thank^ 
fnl that we have people like yon and to *.ers mentioned nbove who are aware 
of this fact. 

la .voar letter of Mareli 3 you .statecl .bat .vau would like to hear from us on 
other a.spcets of education .support prograai.s. While I appreciate .voar efforts, 
the different olllce.s above ns— State, Ue^Umal, and Xatlomil Olflces of Kdueatlon 
and per.«i(aiaol employed there have mandatory rpqnlrcinents that are making It 
impossible for us to administer these funds In the l)cst Interest of children. Of 
course, 1 know that controls, hnd^et practices, and similar thlnjrs are nm'ssary. 
I have no objcnrtlon to the.se ; hnt we are rwpilrtMl to write projects, projwt.s, nial 
projett.s. Reports ^ave to he written, re*wrlttcn, and evaluated over and over, 
until the backlog of \m\}QT work Is almost prohll>itlve. The.se iK'oplo are research- 
liiK ns to doatli. Conse<incntly, ii K^cat deal of the money approprinteil l)y you 
pei»plp never really Kt*ts to the classroom where the children are because of the 
blKli adaiini.strative costs. Snpervl.nors do not have time to supervise. School 
admbiistrators paid by l(K*al funds find tbeia.selves **bogged down" In exce.sslve 
reports aad evaluations. lMea.se do not misunderstand my attitude In this auitter, 
but I wish you had some wny of knowing how many proje<*ts we have to write, 
bow many c(»ples of eacli proposal are re<iuired, the ainoinit of time we .siK*nd la 
proving cinaparablllty, and how Ultllcult It Is to live with tlie restrictions and 
policy guides set np by tho.se In ofllces above ns. Policies and forms are clianged 
before oae can become familiar with them. For example, tho btst prop(»sal writ* 
ten f(»r onr snmll sch(K)l system was over 100 typewritten pages and It was re- 
written four times with numerous copies snppllcd to these personnel eacli time 
It was re-wrltton. 

1 know that research Is neces.sury, and I know that a certain amount of fee<l- 
back Is ncce.s.sary In order for those In responsible positions to know that fund.s 
are being well spent. I am for these things, but I wish there was some way to 
eliminate stnue of the quest lonnn Ires, project applications, reports, etc. denmnded 
of U.S. An.vthlng you can do that will enable us to spend more of the federal funds 
In a way that will directly affect and benefit the children will l»e appreciated 
more than .vou will ever know. 
Sincerely, 

R. CorRlNOTON, 

Superintendent. 



Ta«o.ma. Wash.. ,\f(n'ih /N. tiUJ. 



W'afihinytnfi, JJ.(\ 

\n:\u Sik: Is \hvrv any cliancc tli:it this whole issue of (•diuntinn uiirltKliii;; 
the nu'iitl/hnsiiiK proMein) iiiiKht ht* re>'<»ive(l hy ^ivhiK t;ix ercdits for eUnontion 
:iiul silhiwii);; )»eo]ii(> to choose for tlu'ius(>lves wiint <i»nstitut('.< a *'qii:)lity'* 
e<hicati<»n? 

I hi*li(>V(> tills i(h>n hus hceii presented in the hlit I don't U\\o\\ Iho extent 

of seri<»us n)nsi(h>ratii»n It has rei-cived. The l>roiHisal I h]ivc in mind wonhl he to 
idhm* a tax <i(MlneiMai for private e(hu'ati<ai expense (inelndin;; eone;;e tuition » 
not to exceed the eost per student now heiu;; taken fnaa pnldle funds. !*nnM lnal 
schools need not he c.Ncinded iict anse sueh a pr(»^'rani w<Md(l not amount to state 
llnanciuK of n*iiKlon. hut instead Kinnt to all individuals (re^'ardle^s (»r race, 
crctKl (»r religion) a (*lioicc in the use of their tax dollars for the education of their 
<»wa chlldn^n. 

Tli<»s(* funds not taken Individunlly through tax credits would stltl he avail* 
i'.hle f(»r tin* puhlic schools, reduced only In direct relation t<» the nuniher of stu* 
(k*nts who no longer attend. (The size of the stn(h*nt hody wouldn't <lrop ipnae* 
diaicly for the simple reas<ui that there arc very few private schools presently In 
existence — at least In the TMi*i»nni area.) 

If and when private odncatlon 1h nnule nvnilnhle and nhle to oonipeto llnancially 
with the puhlic M»hool system, the overall tn'Ud shouhl he toward an innwuvrwvut 
ia the (pmllty of odncatlon hy creating a hnMUler hase of experinientati<ai in 
Ksu'hiuK nu'tluxls and mnterinls. As the enndlnu'Ut dn»i»pcd in puhlic schools the 
ten(h>ncy In puhlic education w<)nld he t<»wnrd .^nailer class size with j:i.»re Indi- 
vidual attention and/or eonsolldntltm of the exIstinK .^ichool dNtHcts. which 
ndKlit involve hnsiuK and nilKht also result in nicial integration — not hy umnda* 
tory order, hut as a natural con.s(Hinence. 

This propo.<<al W(ndd plve tax n Urf at a time and In an nrcn where It Is .sorely 
needed. Instead of adding to an already nnhearahle hurdon a.s Preshlont Nixon's 
prop«)S4il would (which slionlrt he nnthlnkahle con.sldoiinp our i)re.sent cc(momle 
slate). It wonhl add a new dlmenKlon to the educational posNlhllitles for our 
chlhlren and at the winio tlu:e the hest existing puhlic facilities would remain 
in use for those who would still rely on the puhlic Fyst^m. 

I think we have u verj dnnRerons Kltnation developlnp: wherein nniss puhlic 
fnmlinp Ik Kivinj; Koverninent a virtual monopoly In the field of wlncatlon. I (h) 
ntd helleve this Is consistent with a free society or the principles of llherty hy 
which we are supposedly jroverned. In this respect I think tlint n system of tax 
deductions f«»r private education wonhl he a step in the rlpht direction hy leavinn 
the choices (and the money) where they hehaiK— in the hands of the individual 
Instead of the state. 

I hope yon will pive this proposal serious con.shleratlon and I would ai)precl» 
ate hearla? .vour views on Its posslhllltles. 



lion. Cari. n. Pkrkixr, 
I 5?, AV/)n 'svii tafi I7». 
Woahhifjton, /).r. 

Dfau Sih: We are concerned ahout the direction and nncertnlnty conceruln;: 
the future of present federnlly funded programs that hav«» been a tnMaeafhms 
asset to the hoys and srlrls of our conunnnlty. AVe hope we do not lose sight of 
the siH^ciflc projrrnms sucn as Title III— NDEA or Title II— KSKA. tlint have 
serve<l well and deserve continued snpimrt. 

The National Defense Education Act— Title III. ha.s helped us Introduce Inno. 
vatlons in the n.<e of up-to-date materials and entdpinent for such programs as: 
(1) educational television productions and clo.sed circuit projrrams. (11> video 



Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Jfa.n Hockmak. 
Mir.viriPAl. S'rnoot.R. 
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taping of cnnt'r (Mliimtion (ipiKirtiniilios witliin our ar«*:i. liii) hsirniii^ l:il>o- 
rator.v (M|niimicn( for ilisailvaniaKril as well as ailvnnn'd hsinuTs. ami {\\) class- 
room ciiniiiiiicnt for day hi &,iy use. such as ov«>rli«>a<l iiroj«Hiors, r:iss«(U> ami 
ti:iM» roconlrrs. l(»nnn. projtHinrs ami various oIIkt stmh'Ut used «M|niiun«»nt anti 
innKMials. Kdiuatlon mdny is in a Hiaotlt- swirl of rhaii;,v and dialNMi^r ;iml 
witliont hrlp. stato and lonil linanrrs cannot i»rovid«» llio n«'(Mh'd iiiodtTU *M|niii- 
ni(*nt ami niatorinls d(*niai)drd for success. 

TUo Tillc II— Klcmcninry and Secondary Kdncalion Act has also J»ron5^ht 
trciucn*lons success in onr school system. It is siiccilically for books aud c«Incn- 
tional copyri^ihtiHl unilcrials for rcjidy nse In lahoralorv and cbssrooni Icarnin;: 
activity. Wc fed Hint this Title of the Act shonhl retain Its nui«nie character 
and sinudd not he huried in a hroad new category such as "The IJhrarv Kcsonne 
Acconnf. Tlds pro^crani has provhh'd ns wllht i\\ elcnn-ulary. jnuin'r hi;;h nn«I 
;.i;:h school lihrarics (hromrhout the system. *'ach couiaiuin;: Ihonsands of avail* 
ahh» l»ooks aud uuilerials. (iii lihus. lilm strips aud casselles. aud tapes of pro- 
;:rahMMl Icaruint: materials, and liii) charts, nnips. ;:lnhes. *»tc.. which (he slud*Mit 
haudh's nn«l refers to dally. 

Wo feel that most senators iiud ctuiKrcssmcn have heen steadfast friemis o\ 
education nud that yon are couccrued nlnuit onr prohlcnis. We liope iJial vou 
rec*»L'Mixo what it would mean to us if we had a uuijor cnthack or Ihe elimlmi- 
titm <»f these successful historic prt»Krams in education. We nHpiest vour sup- 
ptui for continued fnudinu of thest^ si^'uilUant programs, as we count heavilv 
upon fhem for a successful school ycar» 
Sincerely. 

U. N. 'rvniN<;s. 
Siiprnntrmtntt. 



Wasiunotox CoiiNTV IMtiujc Scn*«»i.K. 

Stn ittfj/icht, Ky., May Jo, an 2. 

ICepresentative (\\ui. 1). PkkkiXS. 

Jlhusi Lifitvuthm ami Luhnr Vommitlce, /'.S. House of Ifrfnrsrntutirv.s, Maxh- 

l>KAi: JU:wiKsi:\TATivK 1»kkkink: It is onr umlerstandinu that at the present 
Title IJI ni>l>ropriuted l.y the Oflicc of IMtu'athui for NJ)KA. 

We in WashiuKtou County arc very interested in this prourum. Diirin;: this 
schtMd year, wo were ahh> to purchase 23 Kdncalioual Tolcvi.siou sets for all of 
'i'l»ese were |>nrehnscMl IhrouRh a stale hid p;lce <»f 
Since Ihe.so sets \ven» lanchasod with (Uir NDKA Title Grant, the cost 
to onr lioard was(»nly $30Ki.S<). 

rjM» fnntis that we have at onr disposal in Washiujrtou reumlv are verv limited 
and It wimhl not have heeu ptissihlc tt) purchase Ihes** sets with(ail the* help we 
r(H«eiv«»d from the Xatioual iJcfi'Use Kducntion Act, 

Also, we have recelvcti many houelits from Title II. KSKA. With the help wo 
receive from Ihis fnml. we are aide to purchas<» addilhaud lilirarv litKiks. audio- 
visual unittMials and supplementary Imoks so hadiv necclcd in onr .school dis. 
Irn t. Title II. KSKA is unique since it henetits hoth the laddie aud non pnhiic 
.v:cho«d iHiunlly. Onr total urnnt for Title II. KSRA the year was $4S0(). 

l»leas«» iriv(» serious consideration to the funding of these two worthwhile fed- 
eral prnuranis. Thi»y hoth serve Ihe ever incrt^asiu^: ucihIs of the i»oor school 
districts. 

Thank you. 
Slncendy, 

Mir.Tox K. On.\nA>f, Snpcrintcmtcnt. 



FnA.NKLlN XOKTIIEAST StTPEnVlRonv ttNlOX. 

„ ^ ^ „ Richfonl 17., May 0, J072. 

lion. Caul D. PF.nKiss. 

U.f^. if o use o/ RvifrcHcntntivcs, 

Wanhinfjion, D.C. 

Dkau ni:pnESF..NTATivF. PF.nKiN-s: I nm writing in regard to the educntlonni 
fmuIiuK now under cousldorntlon. I nm pnrtlcnlnrly couccrued nhont the hick of 
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fniulinp: of E.S.E.A. Title II nml Nntlonnl Pofciisp Kdncalidii. Tlilo III. Tin imi- 
ccrncd tlmt the "Library Resources Aoronnt" will enable Title II to benmie lost 
or buried. 

I have six elementary schools and two hiRh school.<< under my .<<niu'rvi.<<ion. Kach 
of the .*«(hools, which are indnded in the separate and self-Roverning nnits, has 
been able to pnrcha.^e enniimient and books nnder these acconnt.<. Our pnials are 
rending and ntilizing onr libraries more than ever before. We ci>nld not have 
made as nnich proffrcss withont these federal programs. 

If there is one overall concern expre.ssed by school directors in Vermont, it is 
that there is mounting opimsltion to federal programs that begin and then gradn- 
nlly fade out. or result in the local districts having to ilnauce them. It is a grow- 
ing (lisenelmntnient^ which is dichotomons in that we educators are very grateful 
because of the treuiendons henetlts to young people, but the School Direcl(»rs, 
nnder treuiendons pressure from local taxpayers becau.^ie of added programs, wish 
that there would be no more federal programs, ur at least fewer, and e.^jpeeially 
tbo.K(» that require local districts to pick up the costs at a later date. 

I do hope that you will supiM>rt fniuling for these program.s. 
Sinivrely yours, 

Forest T. Fau.num, 

Snin rhitnuh nf. 



Nkk.naii .To I. NT School DisTmrT. 

Xrvnah, Wis.. Muy //, 191:2. 

Hon. Cahi. p. Perkins. 
IftfUfio nf Uritrcaciitutivvit, 
Waahiugtun. D.C. 

I)K.\R CoNout:s8MAN PKiiKiNS : It seeuis incomprehensible that, at a time when 
taxpayers all over the nation are comphiiuiug abont prnpert.v taxes for support 
of local school programs, the Federal <tOV(*rument would consider cutting or 
(bd(*ting Federal Aid which it provid(Ml when tinu's were good and it was uot so 
d(>sp(>rately need(>d. 

The need f(»r additional Federal Aid is X()\V. Federal Aid as It w;is provided 
in 'I'ith^ III NDFA has don(> nuicb to boost our local program. Wo c<»uld not pos- 
sibly hnv(? (Mpiipped (mr sdencv and for(>{gn language areas as well, or ;is last as 
we have, withont this very helpful Federal funding. At pre.^ieut it is helping us to 
build nu indlvidciall'/ed n>ading program and somv vocation:il conrs(*s. 

Title II KSKA, has b(>(>n instrnm(*ntal in providing us with centrali/.iMl libraries 
in all (tf (tur el(>meutnry .^^cliools during tb(> past flv(> years. It Is now U(>eded to 
supply audiovisual type uaiterials for individiialiv.ed instructiou. If it is buried 
in "Libi-.-iry U(WMirce.*<*' it will never reach the areas where it will do the most 
good ... it may nev(>r rea(*h the public schools at all. 

'I*lie people who are not on tlie "home front" have no idea what the ability to 
u.'ic' funds fnan tlu*.se sources has done for the morale of stndi>nts. te:ich(>rs and 
s(?h(K»l districts in the past few .vear.s. \V(» expect your support in our behalf. 

\W\ the und(>rsiga(*d. riv^^piTtfully n*(pu'st that yon cousidtT legislation which 
will cmuinne the alH>ve prognims at, or above, the level provided in the past. 
Sincerely yours, 

DoxAiJ) Scott, 

Suitrriiitfinfoit. 

Tll.AXCIIE Mcl.NTVIlK. 

Dirrctnr of lusiruvtUmit] MutrriuU, 



MARS,\<'wrsKTTS SCHOOL SreKUI.NTKNltH.NCY I'xiox. 

Hon. < *AUL IX Perk I NR. 
House nf Rofirrffrntatircft, 
WoMhifigfon, D.C. 

Deaii Repuksk.ntativk Pkhkixs : It is dlflicnlt for mo to understand why each 
year the Congri«?s and/or the Administration displays a reluctance to fund what 
every school adndul.strator of my experience places second in priority oidy to 
KSKA s Title I as the most effective of all Fc<leral aid-to-education programs. 

Title III ropre.*<ents one of the very few opiMirtunlties for n sharing of fi.*<cal 
re.'<iH>nsibility between the local and Federal govorimionts. It nM>rosonts tu the 



Inn „i ^ ' l"'"Vl<lc 100% FwliTMl fmidlMK, IM , rL'iie Hint 

Jlm.^n M '"'""■'"■j"'^ f'"'<li''« froui cur School Couiiulttops. „nr Fin ", 

■mnr . ?'!" •\i'>"'»«?r.s. It Is onlv when we hnxo X 

Will no" n^i^"'" '"-^ »" "'«"<><•■• J-'-^'t whcrP thosP aollart 



Will now bo iiscMl 
Sincerely, 



WiLUAM Gault, Jr., 
For 4,9J9 students in our district. 



BCRRYRS8A U.VIO.N SCIIOOL DiSTKlCT. 

Hon. Cart, a Prhkixs. ^"^^^ ^^^y ^^72, 

House of Representatives, 
Wfishinffton, D^C. 

rnJo'iTr'r ' ^ ^"^^'•i^'t with 1 e Srv Onr tax 

m l, "/h"'*" Kleinentnry and Secondary Ednoation Act wc are ahle to L^nrl 
many of the needed materials for improving (air l(Mirninri»rocra i We nmv 
TitTo I^o/Flipf w^'r "'""r in o,»eration thnaiKh nss^s^^^ 

n^nfn . 1 ^ ^'f KA A\ c havo strengthened onr rondhiR and math nnifframs- wit 
n ater a s and eqnipment luirchased nnch-r XDKA. Hnth of tlieie 3^^^^^^ a • 
stimnlated Hmincial allocation of local fnnds pro.ims mnc 

Tiiio i-rnOh^T;* tho continnation of the National Defense Edneatlon Act and 
Title II of the hleaieiitary and Secondary Edncation Act 
Sincerely yonrs, 

SiDNRY Rkid. 
Assistaut Suticriiitniffcnt. 



School DiSTan r Xo. 1— Park Covsty, 

n^r^ . r. I. PoweU, ]i'//o.. April 2a, 1012. 

Hon. f\\ni. D. PftaKiNH. 

The Houno of Rrprrsoitativvs, 

WuKhiiigton, D.C, 

Drak Ho.voRAnLE Prrkinb: I have received comnninicntionR conc<»rninir what 
will he done with varions Title Programs 8ponsore<l hy the Federal covernment 
in relation to pnhllc edncation. 



I wonid like Jo call .v<»ur ntt(»iUl»m to siuvifk-ally two Tillo l'ro;;ranis wliUMi 
havu Imvii t»f ntiiiDSt heiiolit to imhliu schools, ovon those in the nortliern regions 
of the Stnte of Wyoming. I nin referring to Title lil NiJKA and Title U KSKV 
Title lil NUKA. has assisted. I think» everyone that has i)art in the iirograin in 
developing new i)n»Krnnis and also heli»in>; to uniintain p»od soilii edneational 
oiMxirtnnltles U)v the yt)ntii of Anieriea. Title U KSKA. has nuuie available to 
the eenters (»f lenndns materials, wideh arc so nm'ssarv if we are {;<>ini: to he 
ahle to keei» np with the deniriiuls of i»nidic edueation. 

I nr^e ycnir serious uaisiilerntiou dnrint? yonr iiherations to maintain or even 
expand the two nienti(m<»d Title i>n);:rnms— nlways Ueepinj; in mind that the 
ndstakes yon mak(» and the mistakes I make affect the lives and fntnre of onr 
e<nnin}; K^'iierations. 
Sineerely. 

J. Nk.m. Lauok. 
S It JUT i It t ant rut of *Svliuoh. 



CoNouKss OF THK L'mtki) States. 

IIOUSH OF HKrilKSK.NTATlVKS. 

ir«Kfti»jr/OH, DX\, March 22, 1012. 

Hon. Carl I). 1*krkins» 

Vhuinuaiu IIouhv KiluQution ami Labor Committee, Ifaybtirn House Offlvr HniUl^ 
iitg, \yat(liitt!fton, DX'. 
l»KAn Cu.MiiMAN Pkrkins: Kncioscd is n letter which I received from one of 
my (»tmstitnent.s which contnins some qnite well thoughtont proposals relative to 
federal snpiMirt of education. I would ni)procinto any i-iaamcnts which vou nuiv 
have repirdhiR the feasihility of his legislative recommendations. 
'J'hank y<a; for yonr assistnne(>. 
Best wishes^ 

(ilTNN M(*K.\Y. 

Member of Cout/rcsH, 

Enclosure. 

Layton» Utah, March 8, J072, 

Hon. GuNN McKay, 

f/.i?. IIouHC of RcprcscntativeH, 

M*aHhinyton, D.C. 

Dkar Mr. McKay; In ProHidont Xixon's Stnte of the Union Address he men- 
tioned that the Federal Government should nssunie n much larger pnrt of the 
responsibility in funding puhlie education. I have long felt that schools should be 
under locnl control and therefore^ Fede;al suiiport of education worries ww be- 
cause of the iM)ssibility of losing local control of the schools. However, I cnii nlso 
see that public education in the U.S. is in a very had way and most of the prob- 
lems and solutions revolve around money. The Federal Government has the 
m(mey» the stntes and local governments do not. Therefore, though I fenr it» I ean 
see no other soluti(ms to our problems in education than to turn to the Federal 
Government for the money. Since you are part of the groui> of men who will uitl- 
matoly decide how the Federal Government will fund schools. I would iiko to 
oflfor some suggestions. 

In order to i)rotect local control of schools I fool that a certain amount per 
.student should be given to every district. This could be i)or Avornge Dally Attend- 
ance, Average Dally Meud)ershlp. or any other equitable method. This money 
.should he appropriated with a minimum of restrictions. This kind of funding 
would allow a school dl.strlct flexibility to work on Its own si)cclal problems. In 
other words, this money Is not to bo earmarked for any special area of education, 
but to bo u.sed as the local boards see fit. The Government may also wish to help 
finance districts wUh special problems and In areas of special need (eg. centrni 
city, ndnority groups. Indian education, etc.) but this money should be over and 
above the basic amount allotted to each district on a per pnpll basis. 

If and wlien the Government starts to support the public .schools to a much 
greater extent, the states nmy be tempted to withdraw their support of the 
schools. This would, of course, he counterproductive. The schools are already 
In dire strnlts tinanclally and federal money should he used to encourage states 
to continue at lea.st their prescmt level of funding of schools. The amount of 
money slmuhl i>e awardetl on a b}:sls of ptTcent of state budget that Is spent on 
th(» schools. For example, the government may decide to award $100,000 for 
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o:uli nf stnle binl^ct spout in odncntion. Tlu»ii :i st.ito that usfs 1107^ of tlio 
s.'ntc bn(I;;ct for schools would ;rot an nddit ioiinl ."^^^IHKMKX^ to be usod hy tlio 
st:ito ill public ediuntioii. Tbis type of fnndiii;; would bo espocijillv bouolicinl to 
n stnte like Ttnli wbicb uses ni(>re than 'ifK/r nf its bud^ret in edurntion. 

Amorien b;is traditiounlly accepted tbe concept of equal educatiua for all of 
nin youtb, Tbe rei ent rnliii;: by the California Supreme Court states tliat lluanc- 
ius the schools by property taxes is uacoastitutioual because it favors chihlrea in 
wenltliy sebool tlistricts. I assume that one reason for feileral fundiuK of ednca- 
tioa is to plclv up the slack when property taxes to support tbe schools «re with- 
drawn. II(>wever. I (baft think that a district that wishes to s|)end extra money 
on its scbiwds should not Ik» allowed to do so. The concept of equal edacatioii 
fi>r nil is a ;:(M)d one but not practical. A autre realistic ^oal would he a miaiiauni 
staailanl of eduration for all fnadcd by federal and state ;:overaiaont.s. hut 
alhminu bical school di.^tricts to raise nmuey hy taxes or other Je;:al aieans if 
thiy wish to provide oven bettor (Hbication (ippnrtnuities for their youth. 

I wotihl appreciate your coa.^idcriaK these ideas us von wiak out pbius for 
fnianciuuMbe public .schools. 



1>K.\K Mu. IM iMCixs : Kirsl of all. 1 want to com ni end you and the other nuMuhors 
of the (*iMnu>ittee on Kducatinn and Kahnr for the earlv action nad attention 
which were ^'iven to edntation le;.'islatina in 1071. The 71! li.scnl education pro- 
Kraras hecanie law in July, and this had a very fivnrnblo (jfTpct (»n .<chool plan- 
ning ia terms i»f implementing' local |»rourams c.urin;: the 71-72 .<ehonl year 

It is hoped that ymi and the educatbai comndttoe with which you are ixsol 
t iated will do evorytbin;: possible to oxpeilite 72 tiseal educathm 'le;:i.<Iation '<o 
it. hopefully, bocomos law in July, as it did in 1071. 

I' Uither. it is hoped that the |>riaciplo of rato^'orieal aid will a;:aia be built 
into 7:< liscul lo;:islatlon. Mi»st educators aKreo that two of the mo.st suero.<.sful 
provisiiuis of the 72 Federal education program were KSIOA Title II. which has 
made po.<si bio several thousand now educational media (librarv) conteis This 
pro^rram has made nvailable to adlHons of boys and jrirls up'-todate instruc. 
rional nmrerials for the study of the mnaerous new tof>ics in the modern <{\um\ 
curriculum. Individualized learahiK in library instruetioiml materials centers 
has been prently improved and facilitated. 

The second very successful program currently supported with Federal fimds 
is NDKA Title III. Some observers mipht say that this pro^rram has now ful- 
filled its oriirinal objectives and i.s no loader needed. Tbis is, in mv opinloa not 
true. The M^KA Title III pro^rram has been broadened over the ve'ar.^ to include 
not only .scieiu'e, math, and foreign lan;:uaKe materials hut aNo .<oehil . studies 
lanpuaKe arts, and other currieuhuu di.<cipline.< 

The matehin;; funds feature of this act Is a ;;ood one in that it require^ loral 
school personnel and Hoards of Kducatlon to caiefullv scrutinize spendiuL' 

Further, the luatchiuR feature emd>les the local school to purchase .^•> worth 
of materials and equipment to improve in.structioii for an investuuMit at Mie bM-al 
level of $1. From the Federal viewpoint, tbe proj;raiu generates a .^2 result with 
a $1 investment. 

quested ^"''^ '^"^^ ^^^^ above pro^ranis and i>oint of view I.s respectfully re. 
Siiu'erely your.s. 



Sincerely, 



Ji:ssK S. lh;owN 



Hon. C.vru. D, Pkkki.ns. 



n.vniuxcTo.v. Ii.r... .!/(/// J. tin^. 
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Cntliacks of apprdiiriiitioiis in tlioe liist<irir pnigninis will iu iiiv cMhitiition 
lisive seven* repiTeussiniis in the ilevelnimieiit u( pniymnis ninied in nruvidiiiK 
niiportnnltiesfor studeuis in onrpiiMie niid private srliools. 

In uiy nuniy yonrs of \vt>rk in tejidiinK t\Ui\ ndniinistnitinn in the pnhlie 
selMMi s. I know of no otlior federal pnwinis (hat have had mure direet iinpaet 
upon h-amin^' aetivities. Tho reality of having eMnipniont nnd snpjplies to aenuij. 
modate the vast variety of nmlti ' unin^' siluatinns has made possn>Ie the true 
iudividnalizatioa of instniftion * tlie provisit»n of t»pi>>»rtnniti<?s for voinw 
people to assume a greater sli?ire oirowa harninK attivitiev 

New learning' styles deiinuid xvide variety of learninK tools xvldvh ran lie plaeed 
at St idents disposal in a varieiy of learniUK stations. iTtvitinsIv this xva^; nol 
lM»ssible umlor tlio available resources in sehonis tlironKhtait tlie iiatiou 

SiMTifirally. in one of oiir junior hi^'Ii schools we have heen aide lf» dovelon 
onrllll^' of providiuK opportunities in prodnnive 

lenridiK aet.vitios for Vi^:H) perrent of the hnihliii;; population ai anv o ie time 

win ^' "'^'J^'iy tin- lypieal depository of additional 1 1;.^ 

uhlel was previously tlu» <a>e witli srhonl lihraries. Uiey are now im.vidia- a 
toTlMleidn/^^^^^ ' gradually replaein;: the single (exthook approael, 

This n»uid not have happened in our sehnol district to this date had it not 
hf(M for the assistance provided through the alH.ve mentioned federal iihs 

We have many learning- activities whiHi we would lii^i^ to develop th( 
fnture. I'reseu district resources will not he ad(H,uate to ni<.ve ahead it | e 

act^vltic .s!.m^K,a:o a reality instituted so th.t these 

Sinoprply. 

nARor.n A, Rasmtsskx. 
Director of Srcondarft f-hlnmttnu. 



KawAuus County Sciioor. LinnAHrK^ 

Hon. Caki. n. PKRKrNs. ''^ 
V.ff. Udukc itf Hciircacntativcu. 
M'iinhi)iplon, n.C. 

Dkau roNfjiiKssMAN Perkin-8 : TI.o liilrndm-flnii of NDKA and KSKV f„n,N 
to onr s.-Iionl lm,lKof l.rouKlit n <lrnn..,(lo Inoronso iu the nino.mt of m-.tor" ' 
?■« V ^!"" : '"••'frnctlon ,m.l lmloi.,.,i.lont study. lU-foro XD \ n , 

in „ f,"'"' ""''""•""nnl "«<ilorlnls oollootlon wns so nnrrow 

o wns ,r»vl,lo,l l.oyo,,d fl.o foxthook. Wo frio.l Km,,., fro,,, our public i .n.rv 
1 11.1 111. Sfn ,. L l.rnry. ,uf this w.-.s iM.snffloioiif. Loonl fui„ls. w tl. <.ni sn m 
iis.>io.<s,.( Icvnlnntio,,. could „ot provide for nil aroas of o„r cdumtio,,, hn^o 
...I. .ull,I m, .„l,.„nnto instructi mnl ..mtorinls oolK^tion at th " .n,n o n ' 

It lm.s nlwnys l,oo„ our ko:,1 to j.rovido .snfflclont materlnl.s of n hiRl, li.lifv 
to npi, onicnt n,..l ,.„riol, tl.c ol.,.>isro.nn ln.xln.(tiou. ]t,.f,.r(. N'DKA lu ,1 ' si^'^^ 
fn„(ls his \yi,s iii„..,.ssil,lo. The m.i.n.vnl of f|„. first XHKA .-,1.1 rsKr.m 

to d -voloi) tlio iiLilitios of our .sfndont.s luid oxiond their intorost hnro "t m 
ronulrod loxtl.ook.s Kxoiter,.o,.t rn,. 1,1^1, who,, tho m.,m!^ of NDKA ^.^^^^^^ 
fniKls hit Kdwnrds Comity. Illinois. • mm 

Kiicli ohild in Amorien has tl,o rlRht to lonrn. The chiid'-s richt to Icmn 
onrr OS ,n,,ny ro..,K,nsihilitio.. in its wnko nml Iho nation that n^eots t o r"., ,nil" 
. 11 lo.s of ho r Kht to loarn will reai, hcoflls far boyond tl,e i,n.,K^na ion < f 
Ilia y in odnration toda.v. GuaranteelnR tho rlRht to loar,, will 1,.. a " o'v "n 1 

" 'J""??"*' f^"'" with end, now Ronora o 

lossod wi h tho rlKht to lourn. Thon and only thon will wo ho ahlo to roiili" 
tho truo hlossInK that XnK.\ an,l ESKA funds havo bor-n to our school.. ' 

Pa ly childro,! face forced learninK ro.striotions hocnu.se of close n,iancial 
bonmhirloR In their .schools. The learninK ro.striotions sufTorod hv tlio iZ \m> 

I fo'l hninnr'n^'lV" ^ZV,""' "'^ oontM Kroatno..s of the American "/of 
Life. On hohalf of tho children of Araorioa, I urgo you to frtve your full snnnorl 
o tho continuation of NDEA and ESEA funds to Kunr^ntce t e c' Idron of 
todiiy a,i.l tomorrow the full enjoyment of thoir right to leara 
Sinooroly, 



Kmioene PorXAKD. 



Tin: Statk Sitkui.n'tkmjknt df rnii.ic iNsTRriTift.N. 

Maiuson. Wise, Ajtril /7. J 97 J. 

lion. (\\UI. I). I'KRKINS. 

<*hniniinii, Vnmmiitvr on Nttucutioit tint! Luhnr, Nonxr of Rritrvsvutatirrs^ Hny- 
hum HoHxr Offirv HHththft/, Wmthini/toit, />.(*. 

Dcxu Mk. 1*ki{KI.\s: Asa result t>f iny tcstJinoiiy to your coniinitti'i' in Minm*- 
npolis on Jnnnary 11. 1072. I felt f'oni]H*lh'(l to Ulnstnitf lhi> ilcpfnilfnof of iho 
Wisconsin DfimrtnuMit of I'nlilic InstrUi tion on rcdoral funiis to I'nlliil its mis- 
sion In tiif stntf of Wisconsin. 

EndosiMl is n rfprint from tlu' April Issni* of tlic \Vhvu»,sin Nr/ioo/ Xrirs. 
'I'nMcs ;i tiii'onKii o siionlfl draninticnlly prcsont case for lontinnoil ami cx- 
pantlcd sapport to stale iMhuational agencies under Section 'M, Title V, Kle* 
nientary anil Secondary ICdneation Act. 

I ani snre tliat .von will find tliis ilnta snp|)ortive to your lon^ standing efforts 
tn improve pnMic education in tliese I'nited States. 

Kest wislies. 
Sincerely. 

AUCMIK A. HrciiMti.i.KK. 
Drjmtit stutv Stifirrintnitinit. 

Knelosnre. 

(UrprlnU'd from tlio April VJ7'2 lssm» of Ilio WIsrniisIn Srlniol NcwsJ 
A PuoKn.n OK TnK Wistoxsix IUciwrtmknt ok I'riw.n* lNsTRrrTn)N: A Point of 

ViKW ON l'nt>GI(AMS AMI Sri'I»OUT 

i Hy Archie A. Knelnniller. I'll. I).. Depnty State Superintendent) 

The c-usnal observer who oxniniiies tlie liimncial laidurts of stntv ap'ncies in 
Wisconsin is likely to condnde that the Wiseim.sin Department (»f IMildie Instrne- 
tion nnist lie among t lie giants of these agencies. ,M'lie 1071-7'J upproprini ion ( 1) of 
i?HS(U»(iS.2(V0 (13 percent of the state hndget l would appear to lend support to 
sneh :i conclnsiou : liowevi»r. a nn)re critical siftlni: and winnowing of all of the 
facts on all agencies includiuK the Wisconsin Department of Pnhlie Instruct iim's 
prognim. hndget and stalling vvonld yield n far dirTerent conclusion. Questions 
naturally nri.se In re;;ard t(» the I)e|>artuieut*s innlti*mliilou dollar enterprise. 
How imiuy dollars in this hndget ;ire .sent through the llscal pl|Hdine to locnl 
school districts? What Inllneiice does the federul government have on the Depart- 
nientV progninis ami manpower? How nuich does the statt' invest in its prinuir.v 
educative responsihillty for leadership, services and technical assistance to lornl 
school ilistricts? 

A historical review of the Wisconsin Departiuent of Pnhlie Iustructi<»n's hudcet 
would reveal a significant change in the pattern of operations during the last 
thirty years. Two of the major changes in this pattern wouhl h(» more d«'- 
pendeiice upon federal funds for state agency operations and a greater emphasis 
on Instructional .sp(H*lallzation and t(Kdinical assistance to loeul school districts. 
This marks a sigidficnnt departure from the earlier role of dishursing aids, col- 
lecting statistics, and providing anrillnrv services and sui»ervision. 

A review of th(» 1071-7.*^ hienninl hndget provides information ahoiit the pro- 
gram, staffing and financial resources of the Wisconsin Department of Publie 
Instructi(m. The 1071-7:? appropriation structure shown in Tahle 1 enables one 
to categorize the op(»ratlon of the DeiMirtnient Into five major programs or areas : 
(1) State nud Feileral Aids to Local Educational Agencies, (2) State and Fed* 
ernl Aids to Public Libraries, <3) Tlesidential Sch(»ol Operations for the Visually 
Handicapped and Deaf, (4) Si)ecial Grai'ts to Local Educational Agencies and 
Imlivldnals. and (5) State Agency Operations. The appropriation datn for 1071- 
72 show that state and federal aids to locnl educational agencies account fnv 
OO.fl percent of the Department's budget, .2 percent is allocated for stnte nnd 
federal aids to public libraries. .0 i)orcent for the operation of the residential 
schools for the visually handicapped and deaf at Jancsville nnd Delavan. and 
1.0 percent for state administration of stnte and federal programs. These d»itn 
nre shown in Table 2. 
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Gci crnlly, s ntc llnnncinl support of the Doimrtmcnt rohitos to ndininistrntion 
of aids, providing suiiDlcincntiiry services, llscnl nccountiuK. nUnl Si^^ 
foriimtlon nroc.ssing, slinred cost instructlonnl spocinllzntion. , niminr*^^^*^ 
iutz, and mnii;;ori«l oiordiimtion of tlio ix^viwy oponitlons i""'"""*'. (loiiucu- 
Pwlcrnl funds, in addition to ndministrntive iniplcnicntion of catecoWcnl 
fodernl programs. hav(. readu'd out into priority areas suoh lu.s tocluiical asVl^^ 
anco, for instructional iuiprovcmcnt, experimentation, vocational edueatio-i 
Tinn!!! researcl, cvalaatiou, medical service to tlie Imudlcappe tl "e ! kmn 

s 'll^r^l'^ '^'^^ toward in>.trurtinn«I 

specialization cited earlier in this study can he illustrated hv the Hpccialist nosi- 

i ?1 tT''' ^" ^"i'^Sf ^^'t*' t>>«t many ar^as are one-of-a-kliul 

specialties, most of which mast serve approximately 440 school districts. KoKula rl v 
schodnlcd consultation with local school districts is often in terms of inN^rvals 
covering many years hetween visits, providing, iu relationship to actual noods. 
Httlc more than a token resiMuise of tccliiiical asslj^tance to local j<chool di«trl( t8 
» .n'^/^!"*^?^ ^'^t*^" competitive fr.rccs. the Wisconsin DcpartnuMit of 

rp. .tl*!**'"""^!*"" *^ " complex crosswalk of local, state and federal interests, 
llie cuttting edge of the federal interest Is often In areae of lilgh social and edura- 
tioual concern, Tli(^ state interest Is greater In linanclal aids and special servi/'CS 
liOcal school district needs often are set aside under the pressures of state ami 
federal concerns. The roles often blend as far as the public Is concerned and due- 
to the federal Inlluences. the Department Is froqaontly i)ercplved as the enforcer 
of rigorous administrative rules and regulations, 

TABLE 5.-NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS SERVING LEA'S AND SOURCE OF FUNDING. 1971-72 



Specialisl por ithns 



. . r . State GPR 

Federal Federal and and/or segre- 
fundi State funds gated funds 



, Gonerat education: 

Art 

Audljvisual 

Conservation 

Curriculum 

Driver education, alcohol education, traffic safety*.*. 

Early childhood 

Education innovation and supplementary services * 

Educationally disadvantaged 

English language arls 

Foreign language 

Guidance counselors 

Health education 

High school graduation equivalency testing..*.*.*.'.*.*. 

Indian education 

Mathematics V'.V.'.V.' 

Middle schools and junior high schools 

Music.< 
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Physical education 

Public library consultants 

Reading 

School desegregation ]][ 

School district classification. 

School library coiisuifants 

School psychologist 

School social worker , 

Science 

Social studies 

Teacher education and certification." 

Urban education , 

Voutional education; 

Agriculture 

Business and office occupations.. 

Carosr education 

Distributive education , 

Home economics , 

Industrial arts 

TraJe and industry 

B. Exceptional education: 

CurriCLlum-speciol education 

Deaf education , 

Emotionally disturbed , 

Hearing conservation 

Medical services for crippled children.. 

Mentally retarded 

Physical-multiple handicapped 

Speech correction 

Vision rons'jitant 



1,5 
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TABLE 5.-NUMB[:R OF SPECIALISTS SERVING LEA'S AND SOURCE OF FUNDING. 1971-72 - Continued 



SpKialisi posiilons 



Stale GPR 

Fcdetat Fedeta) and and ot seste- 
funds Slale funds sated funds 



C. Special seivice:: i 25 , -25 

Educational dala processing | 

Legal consullanl -. 2 

Pupil transportation , 2 

School buildings and facilities i 3 

School budget and audii 3 

School district organization « 4 

School food services 



Total. 



45.75 14 44.25 



V Segregated funds. 

lnn« ns fcdi'inl aids flow through scimriilo ciitogorlcnl ol.iinnols niul stnte 
sorvlo s an(n('s.>urcos nro not provided In rospouso to local needs the role nml 
tl " Teei of nRonelos Is not Ukoly to bo chnnRod. l-re- 

i, ; «t'X" flh lnls n,ul the public nssmne thnt any ^t^tf.^y'l''"^,';,';.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
for nnv muDoso, not recoRiilzlnB that fedornl ciitoRorlenl funds almost '"^ 
firee dp3°nl IK oniDloyePS to other activities or progr.uus. The nalnro of these 
ea"S..l fu"!l"'l8 such that they can be nscl only for the purpose for which 
thev are sranted. 

FUTURE IXiri.ICATIONS 

Recvat llsoal svstom decisions hy courts la Cullfornla. Texas, ,>I1'|''''S»;",""<' 
Ne« leiU- a^^^^^ now weight to the eeaerally held principle that "ednca- 

Uo 1. a sla e responsibility." These declsK.ns are beginning to y 
tlo s li hem t m the constitutional right that reasonably c<|nal o<l cntlo""" 

0 nortn lle^^ I'c limited by the wealtl. of the <J>slrlot of the d.1 d a 
ilcnoe Also emerginL' appears to be a sli-onirvr Kuaranlee llial the f'" ' »'" " " 

1 resr n 1 St be manifest In educational opportunities wh ch i us 
be ava lalX to al children. Other court aetloas sugKest tViat the school dl.s let 
h riS" ive el' ivonlence which may not be used to deny constl ut oiu.l r Ig t. 

•n es'e k^^^^ apparently will ro(pilre the sUitos to re oxamlno the r funda- 

!, ,1 • 1. 1 ernretatlons. If this renpprnl.-.al dictates a more decisive and flnaor 
1. tm4 U 11 1^^ that state dopartiuonts of public Instruction wll 

al , e fVi 1 e\loh^^^ of a long period of benign negleet. " y t hat 

state 0 111" tloiial ngoneles may bo vested with new oxpectutlons and aathor t 
bv state logis aU^ and required to play a far more Intluentlal role In the sti te 
to assure coiistuiltlonal giu of access to equal educational opportunities 

by all students. ^, ^ 

1. Wisconsin Law's of 1071, Chapter 125. 

2. Ibid. 

FosTORiA City Schools, 
Fostoria, Ohio, Hay 2, 1912. 

Hon. C.viii. D. Perkins, 
:'ouac of Representatives, 

IloiincOwce Building, Washington, D.C. , , 

n. AR Sta: The reports regarding the discontinuance or retluctlon of funds for 
\mVka Title III and ESEA Title II programs are of tremendous concern toiis. 
^he tistorla CItv io^ool District Is not large, having an enrollment of about 
3 0^^ Snts, l.ut we Have our proportionate share of low Income and other 

w "Le'"~^^^^^^ we 3«3t passed through a time when 

It wis nenrlv necessary to close our schools because of a lack of flnanclalmeans 

tL Fpstirla Schools' allocations for NDEA Title HI Is about $3,000 and 
about .$7,200 for ESEA Title II. While these are not large amounts when com- 
piiml to larger school districts, the funds are being used to satisfy children s 
needs that could not be mot without these funds. , ^, ^ ,, „„,i 

The Title III Program has helped us to provide modern teaching materials and 
eiiulmaont that could not be provided without Federal financial aid. Likewise, 
st'hool libraries in all of our elementary .schools which will provide a better 
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tho library mntcrinl that Is provided by Title II If helping us to establish central 
ciluLMitional atmosphere than we now have and allow us to enhance our elementary 
prof^rani to meet more of the needs of the individual students. 

AVe Strongly urge you to make a thorough Investigation of what the various 
Tederal aid programs are doing for the schools of the country. It Is believed that 
you will And it would create a tremendous hardship on most schools which will 
be detrimental to the educational program if the funds referred to are discon- 
tinued. 

It is hoped that you will support programs for the aid to the public elementary 
and Hec'ondnry schools of our country. 
Sincerely, 

Ralpu McCamdridqe, 
Superintendcni of Schools. 



Oi.TON Indepknuei^t School District, 

0»0H, T€x.,April2G, 1072, 

Hon. Caul D. Perkins, 
Housv 0/ Ucprc8cntativc8t 
^V^Minffton, D,C. 

Dear Sir: The OJton Independent School District has henentted tremendously 
from the Title Programs. I would urge you to use your influence with your fellow 
Congressmen to continue the NDEA III Program, as well as all others. 

I would also urge you to continue the Title II Program as an essential element 
of ESEA and not bury It In a broad new category, the "Library Resources 
Account." 

Sincerely, 

Joe L. Turner, 
Superintendcni. 



Covington City Scnooi.e, 
Covingtoti, Tcnn., May .'>, 

lion. Kr> .ToNKR. 

// o u sc of Ucp rcsc ntalii cs , 

WanhingtoUt D.C. 

1>KAU Mm. .Toxics: Our Covington City School sy.stein is very concerned to h'urn 
that there Ui a po.ssihility that two fcderal-aid'tO'Cducation prngnmis which 
have meant a ^reat deal to our boys and Kirls are in danger of being eliminated. 
Wo urge you to not let this happen. These programs are: Title III NDEA and 
Title II KSKA. 

This year our elementary science students and teachers submitted a Title III 
NniOA project for 5?2.0()0, which was approved and funded. It enabled us to 
secure equipment for individual student work; and science has become a vital, 
interesting study, when before we had to rely heavily on lecture and textl)ook 
reading because of lack of equipment. As you know, Uiis program requires an 
equal amount of local nmtchlng funds, so the total of federal aid In our case was 
just ,$1.0()0 ; but it has made a great deal of difTerence. 

Six years ago our system began to establish badly-needed libraries in our 
schools. With the aid of Title II ESKA, we have built our book collection in the 
state requirement. Therefore, we were able to use local funds to provide the full- 
time librarians which we do not receive from the state inlniuium progran». We 
eount on Title II KSKA to help us in this important part of our scliooLs' curricu- 
hun. Further our system submitted a competitive Special Purpo.se Title II 
lOSKA proposal this year for $o,000, which was funded to secure materials for 
math and science. Again, local effort was marshalled to remodel facilities to 
make us eligible for competition. Because of this, our school library program Is 
becoming a resource center for students. 

Thfc study, planning and Implementation of project activities as well as the 
funds received from these two programs have strengthened our sehool curricu- 
lum. We feel that these programs are two of the best-adnilnistered, most valuable 
federal aid programs in operation. 

At Its meeting on May 8. 1072, the Covington City School Board passed the 
following resolution : 

•*The Covington City Scliool Board of Covington, Tennessee, respectfully re- 
quests that, the United States Llenate Labor and Public Welfare Committee and 
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the House of Representatives Gducntlon nnd Lnbor Commit tuo roconiiiuMul (*on- 
tlnunnee of Title III NDGA nnd Title II ESEA. 

Further, the Covington City Sehool Board Instructs Its bonrd rliiiirinnti utu\ 
Superintendent to send n copy of this resolution to the following: 

Senate Lnbor nnd Public Welfare Coiiunlttue. 

House Education nnd Labor Committee. 

Ilonornblo Howard Haker, Jr., United States Sonato. 

Honorable WHllnni Broek, United States Senato, 

Honorable Ed ,Ton(»s. House of Rppre.sontntlves.'* 
M'o ask that you give this request your conslderntlon. 

Sincerely. 

Alton A, Pack, Chairmau. 

JouN B. GUM.KV. Sujicnutnulrnl. 



rAswKi.i. CVirNTY Schools. 
YnnvcuvilU\ .V,(7.. April 27. /.')72. 

Hon. Caul I). Prrkins, 

House Jjducation and Labor Committee, 

l/.S. House of Heprvacntatlvea, Washington^ DX\ 

Dear Mh, Pkhkins: The possibility of loss of some federal funds Is frightening: 
to us. Our programs have been expanded nnd Inoroased In numliors with now 
personnel being employed. Real» concrete, measurable progress has liecomo a 
reality in this southern, rural school system with the assistance of federal funds. 

In our rural area with little Industry and ndvalorum tax is unable to provide 
the revenue needed to support a good sehool system, even wlien coupled with a 
rensonnhle share of state support. Federal monies are a must! 

Without ESEA Title III monies this school system would never have been able 
to support a $210,000.00 research project. Having had a Title ITI Project in the 
area of EducalUe Mentally Retarded children, a totally new Individually pre- 
Beriliod curriculum has been developed, 

ESEA Title I for disadvantaged children has made a dranmtle r hamro In I ho 
sehool program. The Title I budget of approximately $430,000,00 per year exeeedr. 
the l(»cal l>udget, since from 40% to 00% of all the school children conu* from 
fomllies with Incomes of $3,000,00 or less. Teachers, aklos, librarians, guidance 
personnol, materials, supplies, and equipment have changed a mediocre program 
into the Initial stages of a good compensatory program. 

The libraries have grown from an average of 8-f- volumes per pnpll to lO-f- 
volumes per pupil under ESEA II. The approximately $7,000.00 per year of ESEA 
II has enabled each EChool to have a library, update and Increase the number of 
volumes, and move toward the concept of a true Media Center. 

NDEA III has been the primary source for updating and acquiring science, 
math, soeiul studies, and langtiage programs and equipment for Individualized 
Instruction. A loss of NDEA III ^:o\\\A mean approximately $7,000 which is 
matclied with an equal slmre of local funds. The latitude which Is permitted with 
NDEA III funds allows a great deal of flexibility in planning at the local level. 
We encourage you to take swift, positive action to assure that the 5041 school 
»ge children in Caswell County have a better educational opportunity with the 
participation of federal funds. As we try to redirect the Title I program to meet 
the reviseil guidelines w^e are In the process of displacing 14 professional people 
and 14 para-professionals. This Is disturbing, to say the least, as we reduce tlie 
adult-pupil eontflct. A complete loss of federal funds would he catastrophic. We 
urge you to support established categorical programs and work town' d a bal- 
anced general aide program for a better educated citizenry tomorrow. 

Sincerely. _ ^ 

Thomas H, Whitlkt, 
' Superintendent. 

Lawrence C. Walker. 
Assistant SupeHntcndent. 



School District of Springfield Township. 

OreJand, Pa., April 27, 1912. 

Congressman Carl D, Perkins. 
Washingtcn, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Perkins: Until general aid federal programs can be de- 
vised to maintain the present ievel of assistance, it is imperative that the cate- 
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gortcnl nld on wblcli so mnny scbools and students depend be continued. Such 
proirrnins Include NDKA Title 111 and Title 11. 

NPEA Title III funds nld lu Improving our Instructional prograui by en< 
nl)IIu{; u.s to pnrclmse nudlo-vlKual equipment wblch provides strong Impetus 
in uiKlating our Hclence curriculum. We bave, also, been able to purchase equliv 
nient to help n.s re-vltallze our Junior Uigb School industrial arts curlculmn. 

The Title II funding Is umlcing it possible for us to purchase necessary books 
and instructional materials which otherwise could not be budgeted bc:*ause of 
unprm-dented .strong local tax resistance. 

\Vt> arc well awnre of your staunch eCTorts to provide th'« best possible 
odnciition for all of our children. 

Wo enlist your continued support for these two clearly identifiable programs 
tliMl have served education well over the years. 
Sincerely yours, 

TnoMAS W. Payzant, 

Superintcmtcnt 



Dkuby Unified School District Ko. li(JO, 

Derby, Kana,, April 25, 1972. 

11(111. CaiIL D, I'KKKI.VS, 

r.-Sf, licprcsoitativc, 
Washinoion, D,0. 

Peak Mr, Peiikinb: The schools of Kansas need your support. Two programs 
W(> cannot afford to lo.se are: Title III of the National Defense Education Act, 
and Title U of ESEA, We feel that funding of these two very important pro- 
grams nni.wt be continued if we expect to keep pace with new innovations In 
tlie uses of materials and wtlh improvements in equipment. Our Kansas school 
llhrary problems have persisted into the present time even with the support 
of the above two programs. 

Since lOfi.f's In our own school district, with the assistance of Title II for 
materials and Title III, NDBA for equipment, we have changed from a library 
structure of .six eleniontary libraries under the process of centrall7.atlon which 
was supervised by an elementary coordinator of library services with no ele- 
mentary librarians and with three secondary schools each staffed with a librarian 
who did his .schools' processing to a coordinated library structure dlstrlctwide, 
K-12. At present, no processing is done in the schools. Materials arrive at the 
school ready for shelving and card sets arrive ready for filing as the materials 
arrive. 

All acquisitions. catalv)ging and processing Is done In the district materials 
renter under tlie supervision of the District Coordinator of Library Services. 
The above Improvements have created uniformity In collections. In subject head* 
ings. services. «tc, 

"NVe presently Imve full time librarians In nine of our ten attendance centers. 
The school not stafTer* full time does have a half time fully qualified librarian 
who teaclies half tlmu .a the- .same school. Even with the cited improvements, we 
are still far below the national standards for media center materials and per- 
sonnel. We tried for a Demonstration Library In one of our very best media 
centers tlils year hut did not qualify for a grant. To lose the support of the above 
named pro?:rams that have so greatly contributed to our growth and Improve- 
ments, would be disastrous for us. Please give our nei^ds your serious 
consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 

Louise Dial, 
Coordinator of Library Services, 



MoROAN Prmuc Schools, 
Independent School District gso, 
Morrjan, Minn,, April 26, 

lion. Carl D. Pjcrkins, 
House of Representatives, 
yVasliington, D,0, 

Dear Representative Perkins : May I ask your support for Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act and Title II of ESEA? I understand that there 
ts a possibility that these two programs may not be funded for next year. 
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\Vo Imvc found that both of Uicse i)rogrnms» have aided us t?rcutly in the l»ast 
and witli very little bureaucratic red tape like some prot;rams. 

If It hadn't been for Title III Nl^KA we would never have had funds to iiur- 
chase (what we now consider essential) such equipment as tape recorders, ras- 
ijettes, overhead iirojectors, TV camera and other audio visual materials. We have 
purchased materials to enrich our proRrauis in almost all areas. 

Much the same could bft said for Title il KSEA. Our library 1ms been supplied 
with manv hooks and audio visual materials that we never had resources with 
which to purchase. It gives us a territk- boost to pet these funds for speeitlc areas. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, , ^ , _ 

Lylk H. Law, mtpcrhitvudvut. 



» Gadsden City Schools, 

Oadsdcn, Ala., April 2.}, 1072. 

Hon. Carl D. Peikins, 
Uousc of Represent ativeBf 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Conorkssman Perkins : I am writinR you in repard to congressional hear- 
injrs on proposed appropriations for education. I am concerned that no funds for 
Title III of NDEA are proposed and that Title II funds might be burled In a 
broad i.ew category. Both of these titles have been very successful and have 
meant a great deal to education in Alabama. In this state, with Its low average 
Income. It would be Impossible for the children to successfully compete with chil- 
dren of other states without these federal funds. 

I would urge you to consider funding Title III at the 1071-72 level and funding 
Title II at the local lerel. 

Respectfully yours, ^ ^ 

Robert G. Johnson, 
Coordinator of Special ProgramJi. 



Gonzales Independent School District, 

Oottzales, Tex., April 24, t072. 

Hon. Carl D. Perkins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Perkins : As Director of Federal Programs In the Gonzales Inde- 
pendent School District. I am writing to urge yov to do whatever you possibly 
can to maintain or Increase the present level of funding for BSEA Title I. II and 
NDEA Title III. ^ k i 

The Gonzales ledependent School District operates, as do many other school 
districts, on a "bread and water" budget. This school district simply cannot afford 
to absorb the cost of providing the serrlces and materials to the disadvantaged 
student which are pre.«?ently funded under ESEA Title I. II and NDEA III. Any 
loss of federal funds to a distvlct such as Gonr,ales means that all students will 
feel the "pinch." 

Regardless of some opposing opinions about Federal Aids to schools, the Gon- 
zales schools have benefited greatly from tliesft funds. In particular, ESEA Title 
II has provided books and media that otherwise would not have been purchased 

^^ConMmiatr^^^ these Federally funded programs Is the only means available 
to the Gonzales Independent School District to provide for the needs of all .stu- 
dents attending this school system. , , TJi ^ „1 
r know the Gonzales school system Is only one of thousands receiving Hederal 
fund'* and our voice mav not be heard by many, but we are asking you to hear us 
and do vour part In maintaining or Increasing the funding levels for ESEA Title 
I, II and NDEA Title III. 

^^^^^^ trn >, RoREBT D. Casket, 

Director, Federal Programs. 
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INDEPENUK.NT 8cilOOL DlllTIllCT Xo. 173. 

Mountain Lake, J/m/i., Aitril 25, tin J. 

Hon. Caui. D. Tkiikins, 
UoHHC of Hcprc.HvntativcHf 
ir(/«/i ////// OH, J).C. 

IJKAU Ukpukskntativk Tkukins: It is of Rrent interest that fniids hv inado 
nvniial)lo for NDKA Title III nnd Title II of KSEA. These two pro^rnnis h;ivc 
hclnwl onr ^•chonl system nnd ninny in the state. It is ji<Iniinistere<l with prentcst 
elliciency and gets help to areas of instrnction where it really ooaiits. I f(?el these 
fnnds have helped more than any others ia providing' instrnetional res<inree 
nmterials to seh<iols nnd ehildrcn. In Minnesota with the change in onr llnanc- 
injr. we need tlds extra help eontinned and expanded. 

The programs also eaeonragc local schools to take a part in Title III NDKA 
on a shared hasis. The Title II program reqnests that schools do their part in 
order to (puilify. 

Y<inr eonsideratina for continnation of aiul appropriations for these programs 
is re(|nest(Ml. 

Sincerely ynars. 

IlKNKY DllKWKS, 



LiTCiiFiKU) School District No. VO. 
LitvhfivUl P(n% Ariz., Ajiril 2//. JiO^. 

Iliai. Caul I). rKiiKiNH, 

House I'](tiicatinn and Labor Committee, U,S, House of Representatives, Wash- 
inf/ton, D.C. 

Dkau Rkimikskntativk Pkukins: The purpose of my letter is to ask for yonr 
snpport ia secnriag legi.slatlon which will provide for the appropriation of KSEA. 
NDKA. and otiier categorical funding needed in Anieriean public ednention 

The categorical funds are the only means hy which it i.«» possihie for mo as 
snperinteadeat to ( Xcecd state minimum provisions and avoid tax over-rides in 
my district. 

With eighty per cent of the school hndgot going toward salaries, niaxiinnri 
honded indehtedness. military impactne.s'?. and new facilitv needs, we niani/,'e 
to operate a "hare luaie.s** ])rogrnin. 

It seenLs ironical to read ahont the expenditure for the developwient of a new 
military tank costlag taxpayers $100,000,000 over a ten year period with addi- 
tional fnmis needed to extend development into a .second ten year period. Antici- 
pated costs unknown and probably reaching a qaarter of a million dollars. 

fPhis amonnt alone equals the national need to fully fund VljHKy which would 
relieve school districts In the connt.y of an nndne hnrden. 

The question of acconntahility is often misplaced, making scliool nia lingers 
who serve over one fourth of our populace suspect and overly demanding. 

There is a choice to he made ns to whether we fully in.mire onr initial invest- 
ment or take a risk relying on prohnhilltle.s. I think the record is clear when w? 
consider what educational expenditures have attained over the pa.st years. 

Do wi* now allow : r regression and respond later when another Spnfnil: or 
similar incident occurs? Are we to respond to crisis or arc we to respond to 
changing needs? 

The an.swer can he learned for every congressional leader if he was to commit 
Inm.self to spending time in Mie .schools and the reality of the problem. 

I nsk for your support and of those on yonr committee simply on tlie grounds 
of need and national interest. 

Thank yon for your attention to n common cause. 
Sincerely, 

CnARLES R. Medeikos. 

^uprrinfcndmt. 
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MUSKEGON AREA INTEUMEDIATE Scn«)L DW^^^^^ 

Hon. Caul D. Peiikins, 
House of Jlcprcitcntaiivcs, 

^' m^^^^^^^ It is with utmost concern that we write you about 

nonaiuE SationnS^^ I^iteraiiy thouBiinds of children are ^cmiing Rood 
Cks that l^^^^^^^^^ have otherwise been avaiiable. As an Intermediate Ofllce 
worW of western Miehi«an. ^e are n a r^^^^^^ 

that fhise materials wonid not have been availabie ^vithont iitle II of ^K^^^^^ 

Even more (Ivnaniie in its impact ou student learning is the acq i^^tion or 
spiendld^e^chC ^Vithont Title III of NDEA. the nmnhor of tihns avail- 

"'IVMiohi^araTrn'K^^^ need for locai school taxation has h.en 

be yond t*rJan"%fV^^^^^^ Tl,e Title III and TItie II in^^^^^^^ 

avHiade the bip difference in meeting the needs of tiio ohiidren we »^'r> e. I or 
myself and for our total staff, I earnestly solicit your support of the nw-essairy 
continued legisiatiou. 

Sincerely, TnuMAN Owens, Siwcrintcmfnit, 



Meigs County, Depautmknt of Education. 

Decatur, Tcn/i., April 28, 1972. 

Hon. Caul D. Peukins, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. ^ . . ^ ^. 

Deau CoNounssMAN Perkins: We are concerned about proposed legislation 
that is being considered in Congress that may pos.slbiy eihnlnate soine of the 
older federal education programs that hare been tested and fouud to he worth- 
while. The.«»e programs are serving their purpose and should be f^"**""^*** „^ 

We would like for NDBA Title III to be continued. We arn planning to utilize 
this program in fiscal year 1073 to continue to upgrade instruction. Titi;^/'^«5 
BSBA is Important to our school sy.stem because it is the only source of funds 
that is directly pointed toward improving libraries. m. 

This school system has a NDEA Title III project submitted to tho T»Minessee 
Department of Education for appioval at this time. Wo fe^i thi.j project is out- 
standing i)ecause we are going to attempt to bring Educational TV into rural 
school classrooms from a Transmission Station 38 air miles away. Rural schools, 
we believe, suffer greatlv for the lack of learning motivation and program en- 
richment. Tills NDEA Title III program is the only available source for this 
improvement. . . 

Tills school HVstem has used ESEA Title II sources since its conception to pur- 
chase library books. None of our school libraries meet standards beyond those 
reqnirements established by our State Board of Education. This program helps 
to fill a need in our school system. , , 

Please consider your .support in keeping these categorical programs Identi- 
fiable in character so that small school systems can continue to utilize federal 
resources to improve instruction for our i)oys and girls. 

Tours very truly, ^ 

HonERT A. Ladd. 
Superintaident, Meigs Count U Sehools. 



New MADRm County R-1 Enlauoed School District. 

Xcw Madrid. Mo., April 25, 1972. 

Hon. Carl D. Pkukins, 
Home of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Deau REPRKSENTATn-n Perkins: I have recently noticed that this Concrress has 
i)een concerned with certain progressive steps In education, but on the other hand 
certain other important factors have been neglected to date. I would like to call 
this to your attention and urge you to take steps to sec that these deficiencies are 
corrected, too. 
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OiH- Of those is the Niitionnl Defense Kdueation Aet. Its Title III, for example, 
has made a slj^nUlcant coiitri!>ution In IntrodudaK various tvpos of innovations 
in the use of modern materials and equiiiment. Currently, there are no fnnds for 
J itie IJI proposed hy the Offlw of Kilucation. I believe that at least $50 nillllon 
shfMiid be set aside, as was last year, for a niatchiuB grant program to he con- 
tinued. In Uu'i. I thial: tlu* nmount should \w peater than $50 million to do the 
jo!» that should he done in ti ls area. 

Al.so, I nni eoaeerned ahout Title II of KSEA. I question seriously whether this 
proi;ram should be plaeed in the new category of Library Kcsources Aecouat. I 
have yet to see a reason for Ills change, and all of us are aware of the groat 
eontrihution tids program has made. Therefore, 1 urge that It be retained In its 
previous form. 

Yours truly, 

Georqb S. Rbuter, Ju., 

Supcrintcndcvf. 



Natchez Special Mumcipai. Separate ScnooL Dibthict, 

Katchcz, Miss., April 2}, 1972. 

Hon. Caul D. Pkhklnb, 
House of Ucpmattativcs, 
WttMngton^ D.C. 

Among the best of the federal aid projects \u giving financial assistance to 
the local school districts arc : 

Title II of the National Defen.se Education Act (50% matching of local 
famls for purchases in most curriculum areas), 
and 

Title II of the ESEA (library supplement). 
Please continue these programs for the 1972-73 school year. 
Sincerely, 

D. G. MoLaurin, 

Superintendent. 



Gebmantown Elkmentauy Scuool — DiSTRic'r No. CO, 

Qermantown, III., April 24, 1912. 

Hon. Carl D. Pkrrins, 
IIott8e of Repreaoitatives, 
Washington^ D.C. 

Dear Con'oresbman Perkins: As chairman of a 8-dlstrlct cooperative mobile 
instructional amterlals center I would like to appeal to yon to work for tlie 
extension of ESEA Title II and NDEA Title III. 

These specific titles have done Incalculable good In : 

1. Making a wide range of audio visual available to 127 public school 
teachers and 73 parochial school teachers. 

2. Serving the needs of 2,572 public school pupils and 1,487 parochial 
school pupils. 

3. Encouraging these school districts to work at Ihelr problems jointly. 

4. Kneouraging cooperation between the public and private schools ln<^ 
volvod. 

If these titles should be discontinued with the shortage of school funds that 
we are all experiencing, It Is doubtful that we would be able to continue the prcs* 
cut cooperative which we have found so advantageous to our pupils. 

Please help us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas X Lampe, 

Superintendent. 



Kiel Public Schools, 
Kiel Wis., April 21 1912. 

Hon. Carl Perkins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this letter because of one that I received from the 
Committee on Educational Legislation. They ask that we in EducotloA Indicate 
to you how special educational apportionments have assisted our schools to 
better meet the needs of our students. 



NDKA TUU' in has lon« helped us ohtnin nt a miniinum of local cost special 
c<lnenti(»aal ninturials and e<iuipment such as movie ^rojeetors overhead projec- 
tors, radios, phonographs, etc.. which allows our teachers to diversify the r edu- 
cational prcscnuilions to include visual information which would otherwise not 
be of hencllt. I na\ sure that virtually two-thirds of the audlo-visunl materials 
available to tho one ikMudred members of our staff have been purchased through 
this phase of Kovcriimout fundinR. In juhlition. funds received from litle II are 
very benetlcial. The need for resource materials would become staggering If the 
total fiuidiug would be obtained locally. , , , , «i 

The taxpayers of the Kiel District have recently completed a new high school 
fneilitv. In moving to this new building, it was necessary for us to divide our 
resource nuitoriuls between two baildings. necessitating large expenditures in 
an attempt to augment our present facility with nuiterlals of the type ami level 
needed bv students of varying educational backgrounds. Locally >ye have ex- 
pended large amounts of funds in an attempt to alleviate this situation quickly. 
However, wit^iout the aid of Title II Funds. I am 3ure thPt our lociU efforts 
would have beon unable to accomplish the necessary stock of our resource cen- 
ters. Therefore, it Is my opinion that Congress will need to continue to appro- 
priate funds for these worthwhile exiicuditures, and ideally hope that the amount 
of federal money available to local schools will be increased rather than dc- 

^Tneeil not inform you of the burdens of our highly regressive local property 
tax upon our local taxpayers. Any monies that can be gleaned from the federal 
coffers will help to improve our local educational efforts far beyond what we 
could hope to accomplish locally. , , . ,u. 

If it would be useful. I would be willing to document more accurately exactl> 
wlM.t benefits have beon derived from thn various categorical aids so that all 
members of the Congress might understand how beneficial these programs have 
become to our small rural community. Please feel free to call on me for any 
assistance that I might give, as I feel that the education of our youth is tlic 
most important obligation that we have for the future of our country. 

Sincerely, _ ^ „ th 

David J. Babbuener. Ph. D., 

DlUrict Administrator, 

AVaVXE COMMUNITV SCHOOI. niSTIUCT, 

Cor//(?oM, Iowa, April 1012, 

lion. CAiir. D. Pkiikin.s. 
JIouHV of Representatives^ 
M'nshitwton, D,C. 

Pfau UkprkskntatiVk Pkkkins: Some reports out of Congress indicate there 
mnv'he efforts to scuttle appropriations for Title 111. N'HKA and Title 11. KSKA. 
T sincerely hope you will cons'der the efforts of not appropriating any funds for 
thc:*^ two*pro;irams. especially on rmal f,chool districts in our nation. Title HI. 
NDliA has allowed most districts to up-«rade their equipment, especially audio- 
virtual e(|uipnient. which is so essential in a UiUlti-nicdia approach which permits 
different and individunli/ed approaches to learning and teaching. Title III. 
NDlrlA requires local funding and therefoie better ensures the better utilization 

offumls. . , . . * , , 

Title II. ESEA, at least in Iowa allows funds for print and nonprint materials 
which is dispensed to local districts through area Media centers. These materials 
ar»» of such nature that most local districts could not individually afford and 
therefore by a cooperative effort through the area media center, these expensive 
materials are made available. 

Local school district's sorely need the funds provided hy these two programs 
and we sincerely hope you will see fit to continue their funding. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
Cordially, 

Charles Fniz'/Etr.. 

Superintendent, 



Hay St. I.olis rLni.if St'uooi.s. 
liap St. r.ouia, .1/m.s., April 2o. 1072. 

lion. Cam. rKiiKiNs. 
IJnn.sr of KqurHvntativcJi, 
Wash hi fft 0)1, D.C. 

ln:\n Conokkssman 1>kiiku\s: Wo are very imuh conccriUMi with j<oine of the 
liroposed chnn^cs beinjr advocated in assistance to pahlie edueation at this time. 
It b'eenis to us that the administration of some of tJie.^e projjranis lins finally 
been improved npon to the point that they are just now really working for the 
benoflt of ehiUlren as originally intended. Vor this reason we wonder why the 
Deed for fin'ther elninge. 

We refer .^pedlically to Titles I and 11 of KSK.V and Title III of NDh.A. These 
pro;; rams are adailnlstered from the state level wltlJ little outside interference 
and are really working fjreat for the public .«?ehonls of Mi.s.sissippi. 

With tlie advent of modern trends to individualize instruction In education, 
.^schools like ()ar«; will llnd it virtually impo.s.sihle to supply the equipment, ma- 
terials. and persoanel reipiired without federal assistance of the nnture pro- 
vided in thenbove mentioned programs. 

We appreciate tho fine work you arc doiag for ytair r(aintry and hes you to 
continue support for the educational programs sn badly neeu:>d at this time. 
Yours sincerely. 

J. D. McCULT.OTICH. 

fiitprrintantnit. 
DoNAi.u Calowkij., 
A ssistav i Stt peri )i tctulaii. 



Ohio County Scuooi.s, 
Ilartfonl. Ky., April /.07.?. 

Hon. Carl D. Pkrkins. 
Ifonse of I^viU'cscniuiivcn, 
M'ashinoion, D.C. 

Dkau Mu. 1*kkkins: I wcnild like to encourage your .support of refunding the 
National Defease Kdncatiun Act (Title HI). Th(«e funds have helped xisi trenien- 
dously in the oast few .'-ears and especially in our recent building program that 
was eompletcHi Inst sunnner and which we now occupy. Without these funds we 
will be handicappM because our local effort will not be able to furnish us .sutH* 
cient funds to replace those received through Title HI. Onr students deserve your 
best efTorts and support which will enable us to continue Title III as In tlie past. 

The same is also true of Title II, KSKA, which newls to remain as It has been 
in the past. These funds have, In the past, eaablcKl us to purchase library liooks 
and supplies for our students, which could not have been obtained otherwise. 

We in Ohio County ask your continued support in this important legislation 
and feel that you will support us to the best of your ability. 
Sincerely yours, 

.T. W. Park, Superintendent. 



Sumner County Boaro of Education, 

Oallaiin, Tenn., April 1912. 

Hon. Cari. I). Perkins, 
House of Representatives^ 
Washington, D.C. 

Dkar Conqrkssman Perkins: As a superintendent of a public school system 
responsible for the development of educational programs that meet the needs of 
the vouth of my eonununity, and for finding the financial resources with which 
to pay for these programs, I am very concerned about the federal budget requests 
for education presented to tlie Congress a little while hack. My major concern is 
for the inadequacy of the over-all proposed expenditures for education. I do not 
feel that these figures refiect anything like a fair share of the costs of education 
which the federal government sUould be nssuaiing. I am concerned specifically 
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about some of the programs which arc omitted from tlic budget and for wliitli 
there are no substitutions. Among these are Title III, NDEA, and Titie II, ESRA. 

For the past several years now we have had to flght to save Titles II and III. 
As a school administrator, I do not undorstnnd why these programs which are so 
poi)nlrtr and which have been so useful in b\iildiug (luality into ed\icatioiml 
opportunities for our youth have to he subjected annually to the threat of almU' 
doument They don't amount to n lot of money, neither of them. They haven't 
made national headlines since Sputniit gave an impetu.s to NOKA in 1958. But 
they have enabled school administrators to provide badly needed educational 
resources. For instance, during the past three years we have, in my school system, 
set up four (4) complete industrial arts shops for junior high schools with Title 
III, NDBA» funds. Without tliese funds I am Dositivo that we would not have 
been able to do this. 1 can cite many other cases of furuishiug science labora- 
tories, supplying schools with basic and enrichment materials for teaching iiis- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, and providing school libraries with collections 
of books covering the various instructional areas. All this and much more ims 
been done In the Sumuer County School System within tiie past few years with 
Title III, NDEA, and Title II, ESEA. funds. It would he dreadful to iumgiue the 
situation witii our instructional program if we had not had the use of tiiese 
funds. 

May we count on your support in the Committee and on the lioor wiieu educa- 
tional programs and appropriations come up? 

Sincerely, ^ _ 

Gene W. Brown, 
Superintcyidattf Sumner County Schools. 



Duplin County Puauc Schools, 

KenansviUe, N,C„ April 27, J072, 

lion. Cari. D. Perkins, 
House of Representatives^ 
WashingtoUt D.O. 

Sir; Wc are greatly concerned and Indeed disturbed about the status of 
NDEA Title III and ESEA Titie II. These two programs have contributed a 
great deal to our educational program In Duplin County. In a sense they are 
more flexible than most programs. In this age of multi-media teaching materials 
when the library, or media center, plays such an important role in supporthig 
Individualized and independent study, NDEA Title III has provided badly needed 
equipment along with other teaching materials for which no other funds were 
available. Since NDEA III has become less earumrked as practically every area 
of Instruction has become eligible for its assistance, it has really been a llfesaver 
ill our unit. 

Complementing NDEA Title III, BSEA Title II has provided educatioun! 
materials of all kinds for use with all children— much of It to be used with 
the equipment purchased with NDEA Title III. This program was designed for 
the acquisition of school library resources, and it has done Just that. It seems 
a shame to discontinue the only program ever designed specifically to provide 
library type materials. It also seems a shame to discontinue well established 
programs that have been so successful for several years and for which there 
Is still such a great need and replace these programs with new ones which 
we have no assurance will succeed. ^ . 

We feel that the loss of funds provided by ESEA Title II and NDEA Title 
III would greatly hamper our educational program. Please do whatever you 
can to see that these two successfully proven and sorely needed programs 
receive continued support. 

Very truly yours, « „ 

C. H. Yelverton, 
Superintendent, Duplin County Schools, 

Mrs. Viroinia P. Quinn, 
ESEA Title II, Coordinator, Duplin County Schools, 

D, B. Teaohey, 

A ^^t^A^^A ei*»^^t^t^A^4 D^*/tMMA7 /fM/T vnif!J Tinfi. Ill nnnrdinatnr^ 



